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ALANCE sheets and 

income accounts, in 

the form in which 
they are now most common- 
ly rendered, tell only the 
beginning of the story. Re- 
porting of corporate results 
—volumes, values, profits 
etc—in terms of kilo-man- 
hours would constitute a 
supplement of extraordinary 
value. It would completely 
revolutionize that aspect of 
business which has to do 
with the appraisal of finan- 
cial risk. Bankers, careful 
investors and conscientious 
security analysts would go 
beyond mere welcome of 
such data; it is a safe as- 
sumption that they would 
do anything within reason to 
obtain them.—Lawrence H. 
SLOAN, managing editor 
Standard Statistics Co. 
(Inc.). 


HOUGHTFUL men of 

business should wel- 

come this basis as a 
means for evaluating man- 
agement in industrial oper- 
ations. It comes at a time 
and is presented in such 
form as to lay claim upon 
their immediate interest. 
Trade associations will wel- 
come it and put it to good 
use. Associations, research 
organizations doing excel- 
lent work in many lines of 
trade and industry, along 
the line of acquiring relia- 
ble information with re- 

















Offers a New Basis for Evaluating 
Manufacturing Operation 


New York, Dec. 17.—A new and startling analysis of industrial con- 
ditions was made at the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers held jointly with the American Management Asso- 
ciation. L. P. Alford and J. E. Hannum in a joint paper reported the 
rating of the more important American industries by a new standard of 
comparison. The data used came from more than 13,000 concerns, using 
about 3,500,000,000 man-hours of labor. 

The authors demonstrated that some industries produce nineteen times 
as much value as others for the same amount of labor. The actual figures 
range from $10,870 down to $548 value of product per thousand man-hours 
of labor. This new “yard stick,” which they call the kilo-man-hour, or 
K. M. H., is expected to revolutionize the rating of American industries. 
It is most of all a measure of managerial ability and soundness of oper- 
ating policies. 

The findings of the authors were submitted as a basis for further 
development. At the conclusion of the paper it was recommended that 
man-hours of labor be reported in the United States census, so that this 
method of evaluating the efficiency of industries may be generally used. 

The paper was confined to substantiation of the method and 85 tables, 
covering different groups of industries, analyzed by the new method. The 
value added by manufacture per thousand man-hours of labor showed 
variations among different industries and among different concerns in 
the same industry as unexpected as the range in the value of product. 

Comparison of various concerns in the same industry by this new 
method suggests that in many industries our much vaunted American 
management is muddling rather than mastering. For example, the ratio 
of maximum to minimum rate of production per thousand man-hours for 
some better known industries, selected from a group of forty-two indus- 
tries, was given as follows: 


Textiles (cotton fabrics) 20to1 Paper and Pulp........ 29tol 
Manufactured Gas ..... 40tol Gray Iron Castings..... 16tol 
RRL Sa ctiecussmace 33tol Iron and Steel Tubing.. 7tol 


Steel fabrication has the narrowest spread. The concern having the 


highest production per man-hour turns out 1.54 times as much tonnage , 


as the least. Hardware concerns are at the other end of the list, and in 
this industry the highest produces 91 times as much as the lowest per 
man-hour. 

Contrary to popular impression, small concerns are shown to be man- 
aged better than large ones when tested by this basic method of analysis. 
Emphasis was laid on the fact that this new method discloses a ratio of 
difference in favor of the small concern much greater than was realized 
by those engineers familiar with the general fact. On the basis of labor 
employed the smaller concerns on the whole produce more in quantity 
and in dollar value per man-hour of labor. They add more value by 
manufacturing to the raw materials which they employ. The degree to 
which this is so, as revealed by the Alford-Hannum paper, was surprising 
even to engineers. In 35 industries, out of 53 which are studied, the 
smallest company has a higher rate of production than the largest com- 
pany. In 16 industries the smallest company has the highest rate of all 
those compared, whereas there are only 3 industries in which the largest 
company has the best rate of production. 

The new method of analysis proposed and demonstrated by L. P. Alford 
and J. E. Hannum is so broad in its useful application that men well known 
in business and financial circles were invited to be present and to discuss 
the paper in the engineering meeting. 


The statement that the K. M. H. test shows small .concerns being better 
managed than large ones is significant and in this day of great mergers and 
consolidations should command the earnest thought of every business man. 

















spect to financial and oper- 
ating ratios pertaining to 
the groups they serve, will 
receive a new impetus and 
encouragement to broaden 
their work to include, for a 
measurement of manage- 
ment in industry, this very 
important basis that ap- 
proaches the subject from a 
new and interesting angle.— 
F. H. Ficssy, general part- 
ner Ernst & Ernst. 


HE character of manu- 
facturing equipment 
employed obviously 

must be a large factor in 
this wide range of produc- 
tive results per kilo-man- 
hour (K. M. H.). There 
must be other offsetting fac- 
tors which are now holding 
net profits at a fairly uni- 
form level in spite of these 
surprising differences in out- 
put per unit of labor. These 
factors we must find and 
learn to control. It is too 
much to expect that we can 
so control all factors that all 
plants will be raised to a 
uniform and supreme level 
of operation. Nevertheless, 
it is within reason to expect 
that through evaluation of 
all the factors, and their co- 
ordination, the productive 
results and the prosperity 
of our American industries 
will be upgraded by a larg- 
er margin than we have 
heretofore believed possible. 
—CuHarLeEs P. ToLMAN, con- 
sulting engineer. 
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A Merry Xmas 
and a 
‘happy and Prosperous 
Rew Year 


To one and all—from 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: PHILLIPS, WIS. 
Mills at Phillips, Wisconsin, and Morse, Wisconsin. 
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OO pint 
The Only Machine You Need 


Rip, Crosscut, do every cutting operation with it, 
Make salable articles with it from odds and ends 
etc. Lumber dealers find it a profitable investment. 





Speedy, accurate, 


reliable and sturdy. 12 
cove for itself ane Machines 
then pays profits. 

Easy to operate. In One 


Over 10,000 in use. 
Highly endors- 
ed. Get further 
details. 






Woodworker” 
616 Brush St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me FREE 
BOOK and full information 
about the “Master.” 
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A New Measure of Industrial Efficiency 


N AN ERA of mergers and consolidations the impression is 
J likely to be gained that there is no longer a place in in- 
dustry for the small concern. The mechanic, it may be, 
devises and builds a useful implement which attains a local popu- 
larity, and a profitable local business is built up about the per- 
sonality of the originator. His business grows until the inventor 
no longer can give all its details his personal attention; or it may 
grow faster: than the surplus needed for capitalizing expansion. 
Incorporation follows. When will the point be reached at which 
this small business may be more efficiently operated as a unit in 
a consolidation? In fact, is absorption or consolidation to be its 
ultimate and inevitable fate? 

There has been something more than a suspicion for many years 
that magnitude does not in itself carry assurance of efficiency. Now 
a committee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
devised a formula for measuring efficiency that when applied to 
large and small concerns appears to show that often the small 
is more efficient than the large. The test is not the volume of busi- 
ness alone, but the value of the product produced per man-hour. 
The engineers term their measure the kilo-man-hour. This method 
of measuring efficiency permits accurate comparison of concerns of 
the same and of different sizes in a given industry. Thus it serves 
to show which of two competing concerns is the more efficient. 

This new device for measuring and comparing values of outputs 
has been developed by months of study and experiment. The en- 
gineers have applied it to many individual industries, including 
some lumber concerns. The results of the tests in this industry 
show that on the basis of efficiency individual concerns vary in 
production per thousand-kilo-man-hours in the ratio of 33 to 1. 
In plain language, that means that one concern is 33 times as 
efficient as the other, and that others of varying degrees of efficiency 
are scattered between these two extremes. Of 53 industries studied 
in 35 the smaller concern had a higher rate of production than 
the larger. 

Expansion appears to be the normal course of most industrial 
concerns, and with expansion come problems that demand manage- 
rial abilities and merchandising facilities that may be unthought of 
when a business is small. Extension of sales area is likely to bring 
competition and other forms of industrial conflict. SeHing costs 
are likely to be increased until the problems of merchandising 
transcend those of production, or appear to. Then comes the in- 
ducement to merge or consolidate. But experience has shown that 
consolidation and merger do not always solve all the problems; 
though, unquestionably, some forms of merger or co-operation do 
promise the only solution. The formula proposed by the commit- 
tee of engineers offers a means of measuring efficiency that should 
be helpful in determining whether merger or independent operation 
is preferable. 





Lumber Selling Begins at the Saw 


OY) ine of the advertising and other publicity of the lumber 
industry is designed to create a better appreciation of wood. 
This material has qualities and characteristics that adapt 
it to a multitude of uses, but in each case it must go through one 
or more manufacturing operations. It is well enough for pros- 
pective purchasers and users of wood to know of its qualities and 
characteristics; but the real test of wood comes when it is put 
into their hands as a manufactured or partly-manufactured product. 
From the viewpoint of lumbermen, it is of lumber that the public 
must be informed, for that is the industry’s product. Lumber for 
some uses is a raw material; for others it is a completely manu- 
factured product. In fact, it is merchandised in both crude and 
manufactured forms as lumber. 

Trees can be sawed on several kinds of saws and it can be car- 
ried through the several stages of the sawmill by men of varied 
degrees of skill with the aid of machines of varying degrees of 
efficiency. Lumber, the product of the combined efforts of men 
and machines will exemplify in its ultimate quality the organiza- 
tion that has produced it. It would be idle to say that antique 
machinery and unskilled operators can turn out as good lumber as 
skilled men with the finest machines can produce. The products 
of the two groups will be wood and will pass as lumber; but from 





the viewpoint of users the products may be as unlike as if Made 
from different materials. All wood is not lumber, and all lumber 
is not just lumber. 

If the public is to receive and retain a better opinion of woog 
as a structural material, the quickest and most effective means of 
creating that impression and perpetuating it is to produce and sel] 
good lumber. The selling of lumber, then, must begin with its 
manufacture at the sawmill. The sawyer and the salesman must 
join hands. The skill of the one must second the eloquence and 
persuasiveness of the other. What the salesman promises the 
sawyer and the shipping clerk must perform. The excellence of 
wood as a basic material must be preserved and carried to the user 
in the finished product. Lumber must make good the name of wood. 

Throughout industry in the United States, and particularly 
throughout the lumber industry, speed has been the watchword. 
The lumber industry now has two sound reasons for slowing down. 
One reason is that enough lumber can be cut at a slower rate. 
Another reason is that the industry is trying to create the impres.- 
sion that lumber is a quality product, and speed in production 
forbids perfection of product. Less haste and more care are the 
industry’s need. High quality and excellence of manufacture are 
the salesman’s best arguments, and they must be made good on 
every shipment. This means uniformly high quality, not spasmodic 
efforts to do better. 

To some extent the policy of improved manufacture has been 
initiated in the lumber industry, and there is evidence of a growing 
appreciation of the wisdom and profit of that policy. It is seen 
that the drain on timber resources can be lessened at the same 
time that profits of manufacturing can be increased. Less of a 
well-manufactured product brings more returns than more of an 
ill-manufactured product. Good trees converted into good lumber 
bring more money than good trees poorly manufactured. There is 
a double conservation in good manufacturing: a saving of trees 
and a saving of labor. By the same process wood as lumber is 
enabled to maintain the prestige it deserves as the best and most 
adaptable of building materials. 





Has Reforestation Made No Progress? 


N A BOOKLET of about seventy-five pages entitled “Defor- 
J ested America,” Maj. G. P. Ahern reviews the timber supply 
and reforestation situation in the United States. Maj. 
Ahern’s work in this case has been largely that of selecting and 
citing authorities, but since he finds the situation so discouraging, 
the Major makes some definite suggestions, or they might be called 
threats, for remedying the situation and forestalling the impending 
timber famine. In a foreword to “Deforested America” Gifford 
Pinchot makes plain the purpose the Major’s report is designed to 
serve. Mr. Pinchot says: “The lumber industry is spending millions 
of dollars in the effort to forestall or delay the public control of 
lumbering, which is the only measure capable of putting an end 
to forest devastation in America. It is trying to fool the American 
people into believing that the industry is regulating itself and has 
given up the practice of forest devastation. That is not true, and 
Maj. Ahern has proved it beyond question in his most valuable 
paper.” 

Of this phase of the matter the Major himself says, on page 30 
of his booklet: “A flood of misleading publicity has been let loose 
to create in the public mind the false belief that timber operators 
have turned from ‘timber mining’ to ‘timber cropping’ on a great 
scale. To this supposed reform the name ‘industrial forestry’ has 
been given.” He then proposes for himself an examination of all 
available evidence to show what has been done. Frankly, when 
viewed as evidence of a growth of understanding of the problems 
of forestry and a development of sound policies with respect to 
them, the showing is encouraging. When considered from the view- 
point of the bureaucrat with notions of European autocracy, and 
the idea of government control and compulsion, the progress may 
appear slow and discouraging. 

From the evidence cited by the Major himself it is practicable 
to show that the seriousness of the matter of timber supply is 
generally and adequately realized by the persons who must ulti- 
mately become responsible for measures of relief. These include for- 
esters, lumbermen and legislators; though it must be said that the 
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Major gives scant attention to legislation already enacted by the 
Federal and State governments in behalf of forestry. 
added to his report something concerning the regional forest experi- 
ment stations; something about the forestry laws of many of the 
States; something about the Clarke-McNary, the McSweeney-McNary 
and the McNary-Woodruff laws, as well as the Weeks law, and the 
progress that has been made under them, he would have evidenced 
a knowldge, at least, of the real spirit of America. 

To those who are familiar with the personal and political history 
of Mr. Pinchot the present effort of Maj. Ahern may appear to be 
calculated to reclaim from obscurity a man and a policy that have 
been discredited by the march of events. Not only with respect 
to forestry, but with respect to the relations between government 


If he had 


government. 


and business generally, changes have come about in the United 
States with which Mr. 
sympathy if they are not wholly-ignorant of their significance. To 
accept even in principle the proposals of Mr. Pinchot and Maj. 
Ahern would mean to repeal most of the laws. that have been enacted 
in behalf of forestry and to discredit the principle of co-opeation 
which practically all of them embody. It is believed that the people 
of this country have learned once for all that governmental and 
bureaucratic control of private business has no place in a free 
It is this control that Messrs. Pinchot and Ahern 
propose for the lumber industry, and by the Major’s own showing 
this would be but a beginning, for there is as much reason for such 
control of mining, agriculture and other industries as of lumbering. 


Pinchot and Maj. Ahern appear to be out of 





Curtailment Double the Usual 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Dec. 15.—The reduction in 
lumber cut in the Douglas fir region of Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia during 
the winter season probably will be at least 75 
percent more than that usually occurring dur- 
ing this period, it is indicated by statements of 
individual winter operating plans supplied to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association by 
169 West Coast mills. This conclusion has 
been arrived at by checking the probable de- 
crease in production, reported by the 169 mills, 
against the production figures in the associa- 
tion’s barometer of last year. 

The operating programs for the winter, as 
indicated by the 169 mills, represent a reduc- 
tion in cut below their normal operating capa- 
cities of a little over 500,000,000 board feet. 
This reduction in output includes that usually 
occurring by reason of the holidays and mid- 
winter shutdowns for overhauling or repairs. 
These figures cover only definite shutdowns of 
which the various mills have advised the asso- 
ciation, excluding possible additional shut- 
downs which have been indicated in some of 
the letters received by the association. 


(Se eeeaeaeaeaaea: 


Panama Canal Lumber Needs 


Wasnuincton, D. C., Dec. 18—The Panama 
Canal is calling for bids on approximately 
2,375,000 feet of southern pine and Douglas 
fir boards, dimension, flooring, ceiling and 
timbers under Schedule No. 1927. Bids will 
be opened Jan. 2. Copies of the schedule and 
the necessary contract forms may be obtained 
from the General Purchasing Officer, The 
Panama Canal, Washington, D. C., from the 


Assistant Purchasing Officers, The Panama 
Canal, Ft. Mason, San Francisco, or 611 
Gravier St. New Orleans, or the United 


States Engineers Offices in Chicago and Seattle, 
and from the Chambers of Commerce of Port- 
land, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash. 

The items and quantities follow: 

Class 62—25,000 feet board measure of lum- 
ber for car decking, southern yellow pine, 
rough, 2%”x6 to 12-inch wide x 9 feet 4 inches 
long. To be No. 1 common heart car sills and 
framing, in accordance with the Southern Pine 
Association specification for car material of 
July 1, 1919, except that no knots larger than 
2% inch will be allowed. A density require- 
ment is also included. 

Class 63—300,000 feet flooring, southern yel- 
low pine or Douglas fir, 1x6, S2S and standard 
matched, kiln dried, in even stock lengths of 
10 feet and over (average 16 feet). To be 
either No. 1 common southern yellow pine or 
“C” flat grain flooring in Douglas fir, accord- 
ing to the latest grading rules of the associa- 
tion concerned. 


Class 64—300,000 feet ceiling, southern yel- 
low pine or Douglas fir, 10x6 even stock 
lengths of 10 feet and over, average 16 feet, 
D2S and M, kiln dried, center and edge bead, 
both sides, To be either No. 1 common ceiling 
in southern yellow pine or “C’” flat or vertical 
Srain ceiling Douglas fir, according to the lat- 
est grading rules of the association concerned. 

Class 65—550,000 feet boards, southern yel- 
low pine or Douglas fir, S4S, 1x3 to 1x12, 
lengths 12 to 20 feet—average 16 feet. To be 
either No. 1 common southern yellow pine or 
selected common Douglas fir, according to the 


grading rules of the association 
with a density requirement. 

Class 66—1,000,000 feet of dimension, south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir S4S, 2x4 to 
3x12, lengths 12x24 feet average 18 feet. To 
be either No. 1 common southern yellow pine 
or selected common Douglas fir, in accordance 
with the grading rules of the association con- 
cerned, with a density requirement. 

Class 67—150,000 feet timbers, southern yel- 
low pine or Douglas fir, rough, 6x8, 8x8, and 
14x14, lengths 12 to 30 feet—average 26 feet. 


concerned, 











According to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation building re- 
port, issued this week, new con- 
struction contracted in the 37 
States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains from Jan. 1 to Dec. 14 
amounted to $6,395,524,900, an 
increase of more than $92,000,- 
000 over the entire year of 1927. 
This indicates that 1928 will 
establish a record as a big build- 
ing year. 











To be No. 1 common southern yellow pine, or 
select common Douglas fir, according to the 
latest grading rules of the association con- 
cerned, with a density requirement. 

Class 68—50,000 feet lumber, southern yel- 
low pine or Douglas fir, rough, for car stakes, 
3x6, 16 and 18 feet long. Must be suitable 
for the purpose but may be top logs, or may 
contain firm red heart, knots that do not im- 
pair the strength for the purpose, may be 
poorly manufactured and scant, except that it 
must not be less than 3x5% or over 4x7. 


Take Over Established Business 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—On Jan. 1, 1929, 
the Fry-Fulton Lumber Co., a newly incor- 
porated organization with a paid up capital of 
$250,000, will take over the old established 
business of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of this city, which company 
will be liquidated. The Fry-Fulton Lumber 
Co. will be composed of former members and 
employees of the Luehrmann company. 
Thomas W. Fry, who has been secretary of 
the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. and a member of that firm for 35 
years, will be president and treasurer of the 
new company, and Guy B. Fulton, who has 
been with the Luehrmann organization for 30 
years, will be vice president. Other officers 
are Marion R. Denny, second vice president, 
and James A. Roland, secretary, both of whom 
are old employees of the Luehrmann company. 

Guy B. Fulton has advised a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the new 
company will carry on the business just as 
the old company has done, carrying a full 
line of all hardwoods and yellow pine, as 
well as yellow pine pole stock, panels and 
veneers. There will be no change in the poli- 
cies of the company, simply a change in name 
on account of the retirement of the Luehr- 
manns from the business. 
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Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 19. — Revenue 
freight loadings for the week ended Dec. 8 
amounted to 984,352 cars, distributed as fol- 


lows: Forest products, 63,443 cars; grain, 
56,719 cars; livestock, 33,697 cars; coal, 199,090 
cars; coke, 10, 706 cars; ore, 11,193 cars; mer- 
chandise, 255,875 cars; miscellaneous, 353,629 
cars. 





Week’s Bookings Show Gain 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 20—Four hundred and eighty-four softwood mills of seven asso- 


ciations with normal production of 353,034,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended 
Dec. 15 as 88 percent, shipments 74 percent and orders 83 percent of normal production. Their 


shipments were 84 percent and their orders 94 percent of actual production. 


The week’s figures 


for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 











No. of Normal Actual 
Sorrwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association.............++- 145 80,576,000 68,994,000 64,978,000 72,301,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 193 213,959,000 181,646,000 140,081,000 158,848,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association........... 32 18,469,000 26,990,000 24,249,000 28,955,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 14 10,676,000 12,452,000 13,251,000 14,138,000 
California Redwood Association.......... 14 7,880,000 7,170,000 4,992,000 5,894,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 77 16,074,000 11,541,000 10,347,000 8,381,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 5,400,000 3,031,000 4,940,000 4,413,000 
484. 353,034,000 311,824,000 262,838,000 292,930,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 41 = 18,339,000 4,512,000 3,090,000 2,893,000 
Se, SEE bc gic coe negadaceberenens 525 371,373,000 316,336,000 265,928,000 295,823,000 
HarpDwoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 63¢ 13,185,000 8,501,000 8,279,000 8,927,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ane ward 306¢ 55,018,000 46,894,000 44,798,000 44,159,000 
PR ere 369+ 68,203,000 55,395,000 53,077,000 53,086,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are 


converted to lumber scale. 


Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; 


tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


for week ended Dec. 8, and production is log 


those of Hardwood Insti- 
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Abbreviations in Market Reports 


Will you please give me the meaning of the 
following abbreviations appearing in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN relative to the grades of lum- 
ber: FAS, MFMA, Bé&better, C&better.— 


INQUIRY No. 2236. 


[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
lumberman. The abbreviations referred to ap- 
pear in the market reports regularly published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The abbre- 
viation “FAS” means firsts and seconds, and 
is the name of a grade or grade grouping used 
by the hardwood manufacturers. “MPFMA” 
means Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. “B&better” and “C&better” also are 
groupings of grades used by the softwood 
manufacturers. Roughly, as is obvious, they 
mean B and the grades above B and C and the 
grades above C. 

Really, the only way to understand the sig- 
nificance of the grades here referred to is to 
make a study of the grading rule books. These 
are supplied by the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and by the AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Ep1ror. } 


Insurance During Mill Shut-Down 


It has been the custom of mills in which I 
am interested to keep up the steam at all times 
during the winter shutdown, whether the period 
of inactivity was only a few days or several 
months. We have been under the impression 
that insurance companies required that steam 
be kept up. The language of our policy permits 
us “to cease operation nights, Sundays, and holi- 
days, and at such other times as the interest of 
the assured may require, provided that pumps 
or gravity pressure be kept on water system, and 
that a watchman and an efficient watch clock 
system be maintained.” 

It would be exceedingly expensive for us to 
keep up steam for a period of two or three 
months during which we expect to shut down 
during the winter. It would be necessary to 
burn coal during that time, as that would be 
less expensive than wood. We could attach a 
motor to our pump and use power, if necessary, 
from a power line which reaches our plant. Our 
impression is that this is unsatisfactory to an 
insurance company. 

We should like to know what is the practice 
of northern mills during the winter. We can 
hardly believe that they would be required to 
keep up steam during the two or three months 
in winter when it is impracticable to run a 
sawmill in the northern climate.—INqQuiry No. 
2,235. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania. It is published in 
order to bring the question to the attention of 
lumber manufacturers who have had this prob- 
lem to deal with and who can give the inquirer 
the benefit of their experience. Lumber manu- 
facturers are invited and urged to give this 
information for the benefit of the inquirer 
whose address will be supplied on request. Of 
course, the wording of a policy or a statement 
of the company would control in any given 
case.—EpiTor. | 


Literature on Reforestation 


Referring to your paper of Dec. 8 we note 
the editorial on Reforestation. Will you ad- 
vise us where we can get any booklets or ar- 
ticles treating on the subject at some length, 
indicating particularly in what States and in 
what manner reforestation is being conducted? 

If you do not have this information, let us 
know where it is available—INnqQuiry No. 2,237. 


[This inquiry comes from the manager of 
an Ohio line-yard concern. The American 
Tree Association, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished a number of books and pamphlets on 
forestry in its various aspects, including the 
Forestry Almanac, Forestry Primer and a 
Forestry Legislative Survey, as well as a book- 
let entitled “A National Program of Forest 
Research.” The terms on which these publi- 


i 








cations may be secured may be obtained by 


addressing the association. Also the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has published Miscellane- 
ous Circular No. 98 entitled “The Forest—A 
Handbook for Teachers,” which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 30 cents a copy. 

Some time ago the National Resources Pro- 
duction Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C., 
published a “Report of the Conference on 
Commercial Forestry,” as well as a booklet 
entitled “Forestry Research a National Under- 
taking.” It is possible that these books still 
are available. 

Of course the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
published a great deal of information about 
the forestry undertakings of lumbermen and 
others in various sections of the United States, 
but this material has not been collected in book 
form.—EniTor. ] 


Merchantable Timber to Cut No. 2 


We shall appreciate it if you will give us 
irformation on the following matters: 


1. Regarding the measurement of hardwvod 
timber and logs; is there any rule you know 
of applying on a measurement of standing 
timber or logs specifying “merchantable tim- 
ber to cut No. 2 common and better logs?” 

If you do not know of any rule applying 





to such a description, what would be your 
interpretation of the specification? 

2. What is the meaning of D. B. H. sizes 
as regards trees or timber?—INQuiry No. 2,238 

[This inquiry comes from a member of a 
North Carolina pine concern. So far no rye 
has been found containing precisely the ex- 
pression mentioned, “merchantable timber to 
cut No. 2 common and better logs.” However, 
in the grading rules of the Southern Logging 
Association expressions somewhat similar to 
the one quoted are found. For example in 
the grading of yellow poplar and cypress logs, 
under No. 2, appears the following: “Twenty- 
four inch and over must cut 75 percent or 
more in ‘No. 1 common and better lumber in 
poplar, and 75 percent or more in No. 1 shop 
and better in cypress.” Under white ash, No. 
2 logs, the rule provides as follows: “No, 2 
logs must be 14 inches and over in diameter 
and must cut 75 percent or more in No. 1 
common and better lumber.” Under oak, white 
and red, No. 2, appears: “Twenty-four-inch 
and over must cut 75 percent or more in No. 
1 common and better lumber.” 

The second question has reference to an ab- 
breviation used in timber cruising. D. B. H. 
means diameter breast high, or the diameter of 
a tree at about 4%4 feet from the ground. It 
is a term commonly used by timber cruisers 
as indicating the point at which measurement 
of trees is made.—EnpirTor.] 
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50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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A representative of a Chi-| sad experience that the con-| since it has been known it has 


cago lumber 


ports the plan 
over the cost of transporta-| furnace.” 

tion both ways. He visited . 
Toronto and Ottawa and found 


company went| viction at last dawned upon| been a frequent sufferer from 
to Canada to ascertain the) the minds of those investigators | a variety of scourges. 
feasibility of engaging men) whose heads were clear enough 
there for work in the Michi-| to conceive it, that it would 
gan woods this winter and re-| not pay, and that * * * it was 
practicable.| several hundred times more ex- 
He figures out quite a saving) pensive than to burn coal in a 


First it 
was robbery and massacre by 
the Indians, and next, not quite 
so horrible but almost as ef- 
fective, the merciless ravages 
of the grasshoppers. Early in 
June of this year, when the 
| grain was in the milk, it be- 





, j ’ the ttl ’ 
wages ruling from $10 to $12) Pi Tage — at Port | come, a8 ctype tes jet 


are running | struck, and as a result scarce 


per month for ordinary wood 
hands, with the supply largely 
in excess of the demand. 

* *« @# 

Dr. Van der Weyde, editor 
of Manufacturer and Builder, 
who is generally considered a 
good authority on all sorts of 
scientific subjects, expresses the 
following opinion of the scheme 
by which Edison and other 
electricians propose to convey 
power over long distances by 
aid of the electric current: 
* * * “We fear that enthusi- 
asm and confidence carry Mr. 
Edison too far when he joins 
in the ranks of the visionaries 
and expects it is easy to trans- 
mit in an economical way the 
water power of Niagara Falls 
to great distances by means of 
converting it into electric cur- 
rents, passing those currents 
over long metallic conductors, 
and causing them to act on 
electro-magnetic power engines. 
Several years ago the use of 
electricity as a motive power 
was a hobby with many, and 
it was only after a long and 





full time—the old mill nights | 
besides. The average daily cut | 
of lumber is about 160,000 feet. | 
In 1876 the mills together cut 
50,000,000 feet and in 1877 a| 


little more. 
7 +e * 


A new sawmill is cutting | 
1,500 feet of lumber a day at 
Puyallup Station, W. T. 

. = SS 

There are 2,000,000 feet of | 
logs in the Skagit River, W. 
T., awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to be sent to market. 

* *# #*# 


According to reliable infor- 
mation great suffering will pre- 
vail during the coming winter 
among the new settlers in that 
portion of Minnesota traversed 
by the Winona & St. Peter 
division of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. Be- 
tween February and June of 
the present year thousands of 
people emigrated to and set- 
tled in this region hoping to 
secure desirable homes, not- 
withstanding the fact that ever 





a bushel was harvested where 
a hundred had been sown. 
Large fields of straw have not 
been touched by the reaper, 
but left to stand and rot where 
it grew. No coal or wood is 


_to be found within this region. 


In many sections the only fuel 
obtainable is the wild grass 
which is twisted into ropes and 
cut off in lengths of twelve 
inches or so, and burned like 


| ordinary sticks of wood. The 


Chicago & Northwestern is en- 
deavoring to mitigate the dis- 
tressing condition to some ex- 
tent by hauling fuel at about 
one-third the rate charged for 
other freight. 

* # *# 

The coopers of Davenport, 
Iowa, turn out 2,000 potato and 
onion barrels a day, and can- 
not supply the demand. 


The lumber cut by the Cast- 


ler mill at Reed City, Mich— 


850,000 feet—was sold on the 
11th inst. at auction for $6.80 
per thousand. 
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Southern Pine Orders Exceed Output by 5 Percent 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended Dec. 14 
averaged larger per unit than in any of the two preceding 
weeks, and were almost 5 percent above production, which, 
however, had declined from 89 percent of the 3-year average 
the preceding week, to 86 percent. Apparently some of the 
orders are being placed for shipment after retail inventories, 
as shipments made only 90 percent of bookings, and there’ 
was an increase of 3 percent in unfilled order files. Prices 
continue a little soft, many mills being willing to give 
concessions, but buyers find that they will not go very far 
in lowering quotations even on large and desirable orders. 
Manufacturers’ own stocks are depleted, as are those of 
the retailers, so that buying will probably show a spurt 
early in the new year. Shortleaf producers find business 
slower than do the longleaf mills, which report timbers in 
active request for both domestic and foreign markets. 
Recent announcements of the construction of large new in- 
dustrial plants and towns in the South are very encourag- 
ing to pine producers. A good share of their new business 
during the fall has been coming from Texas and Oklahoma. 
The supply of transit cars in the market is said to be prac- 
tically cleaned up, and the removal of this weakening 
influence is allowing prices to take on a firmer tone. 


Coast Bookings Take Larger Percentage of Output 


_Production on the West Coast during the week ended 
Dec. 15, as in the preceding week, was 2 percent above the 
average for the year to date. Bookings last week made 
87 percent of the cut, however, compared with 82 percent 
the preceding week. Rail business made only 33 percent 
of total orders, compared with 37 percent, while domestic 
cargo business was 40 percent compared with 31 the pre- 
ceding week, and foreign trade again made 22 percent. 
While November shipments to the Atlantic coast exceeded 
those to California by 30 percent, the movement to Cali- 
fornia has recently been about even with the intercoastal. 
Domestic cargo markets are of course dull at this season, 
and there is every indication that recent placements have 
been at concessions. In the rail trade, dimension is re- 
ported to have weakened in sympathy with southern pine, 
with drop siding also off, though mixed car orders are 
bringing better prices than straight. The Dec. 1 stocks 
of 103 mills, despite recent accumulation, were 14.9 per- 
cent lower than on May 1, so that there is every reason to 
expect that the market will regain its firmness as soon as 
spring buying starts. Retail stocks have been kept down 
in rail shipping territory, but there is an excess supply: on 
hand in both the Atlantic coast and the California markets. 


Inland Empire Mills Have Good Unfilled Order Files 


Production in the Inland Empire has been running a 
good deal heavier than usual for December, the average 
output per mill in the week ended Dec. 8 having been 876,- 
000 feet, compared with an average of 526,000 in the cor- 
responding week of last year. Bookings for the first 49 
weeks of the year exceeded the cut by 9 percent, while 
shipments exceeded it by only 8 percent—this 1 percent of 49 
weeks’ cut representing a rather good order file. Average 
unfilled orders on Dec. 14 last year amounted to 1,922,000 
feet, while reports for Dec. 12 of this year showed average 
per mill was 2,886,000 feet. Although unfilled orders are 
thus larger than they were last fall, and shipments to date 
this year have been 8 percent in excess of the cut, unsold 
stocks on Nov. 1 this year averaged 24,559,000 feet, com- 
pared with 20,002,000 feet on Nov. 1 last year, and with 
20,157,000 feet on Jan. 1 of this year—the discrepancy be- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55; 





ing probably accounted for by the number and size of mills 
included in the comparisons. Some items are undoubtedly 
scarce, and many buyers are beginning to inquire for next 
spring needs, with prices showing a tendency to advance. 


California Pine Mills Still Short of Some Items 


California pine mills are doing an excellent volume of 
business for this season. Although during the week ended 
Dec. 8 their production was 22 percent above the average, 
orders exceeded it by 11 percent. The Nov. 1 inventories 
showed that stocks of all species and grades were 0.6 per- 
cent lower than on the same date of last year, while unfilled 
orders were 3.3 percent larger. During November, output 
was 14 percent above the average, and orders for the month 
made 86 percent and shipments 92 percent of it, so that as- 
sortments were filled out and order files reduced. The 
higher grades have been in rather short supply, and some 
items have been difficult to obtain. Prices keep very firm 
Industrial users and millwork plants appear to be the best 
buyers at present, but there is every indication that retail 
yards will soon enter the market for spring needs. 


California Redwood Mills Have Good Order Files 


California redwood mills have been getting a good vol- 
ume of business from the East and also from foreign mar- 
kets. Northern California trade is also holding up well, 
but southern California business is rather small. There 
has been some accumulation at the mills this year, ship- 
ments having fallen 5 percent below the cut, but last year’s 
business had considerably reduced stocks. Output during 
November and the first week in December was 85 percent 
of normal, but increased to 95 percent in the week ended 
Dec. 8, as the mills appear to have good order files. Aver- 
age unfilled orders Dec. 8 this year amounted to 3,467,000 
feet a mill, compared with 3,097,000 on Dec. 10 of last year. 


Southern Cypress Mills See Improvement in Outlook 


Business in southern cypress has been rather active for 
this season, though of course it has shown the expected 
slackening. The mills have had a good year, and are get- 
ting ready for an expansion in volume during 1929. Stocks 
have been steadily reduced, partly by curtailment of pro- 
duction, and will stand a little rounding out during the 
winter months. Nos. 2 and 3 common box and pecky 
cypress have been reported scarce. Retail yards are in- 
clined to hold down their stocks, and practically all their 
current orders are for well mixed cars, for which they 
readily pay quoted prices. The inquiry indicates that there 
will be a good volume of bookings early in January. 


Good Inquiry for Hardwoods Finds Quotations Firm 


The hardwood industry is occupying a strong statistical 
position, total orders for 49 weeks of this year having ex- 
ceeded the production by 8 percent, while shipments have 
been 6 percent above production. A good inquiry is re- 
ported for deliveries after the first of the year, and dry 
stocks are not any too plentiful. 

Southern hardwood output was 83 percent of normal in 
the week ended Dec. 15, compared with 78.5 percent the 
preceding week, but heavy curtailment is expected to result 
from the continuous rains of the last week or so, as logging 
has been stopped in a good part of producing territory. The 
last week’s orders averaged as high per unit as in the pre- 
ceding week, but were 5 percent less than the cut. 

The last northern hardwood report shows a recovery in 
new business, and also an increase in production. 

Hardwood prices, with few exceptions, are holding firm, 
and advances early in the new year are predicted. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 77 to 81 
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Another Ridiculous Charge Launched 


Former Forester Instigator of Allegation That Lumbermen Are Destroying 
Forests—Declares Millions Are Spent to Forestall Public Control 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Gifford 
Pinchot, chief forester during the Roosevelt 
administration, and conservation extremist, has 
launched a fresh assault against the lumber in- 
dustry in the form of a letter addressed to all 
the daily newspapers of the country and many 
weeklies. The letter bears date of Nov. 28 
and comes from Milford, Pa., where the for- 
mer governor of Pennsylvania spends most of 
his time. 

The basis for the attack is an 80-page book- 
let-—‘‘Deforested America”—which bears the 
name of Maj. George P. Ahern, U. S. A., re- 
tired, one-time in charge of the forestry de- 
partment of the Philippine Government. As a 
matter of fact, the booklet contains little that 
is new. It is a rather strong statement of the 
extremist position on the forestry question. 

A very interesting fact about the booklet is 
found in the notice published on the back 
page, which advises readers that additional 
copies may be had by addressing “Deforested 
America, 1617 Rhode Island Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” This happens to be the Wash- 
ington home of Mr. Pinchot, which indicates 
to many observers here that the former head 
of the Forest Service, not Maj. Ahern, is 
chiefly responsible for the booklet and its cir- 
culation. The reader is advised that copies 
may be had for 20 cents each, including nost- 
age, and is urged to pass the booklet along 
after having read it. 

The part of the Pinchot letter which is 
stirring up resentment among lumbermen and 
T X subscribers is the concluding paragraph, 
which follows: 

The lumber industry is spending millions of 
dollars on propaganda in the effort to fore- 
stall or delay the public control of lumbering, 
which is the only measure capable of putting 
an end to forest devastation in America. It 
is trying to fool the American people into 
believing that the industry is regulating itself 
and has given up the practice of forest devas- 
tation. That is not true, and Maj. Ahern has 
proved it beyond question in his most valuable 
paper. We are still sowing the wind, and the 
whirlwind is not far off. 


To begin with, the lumber industry is not 
spending millions of dollars on propaganda, -as 
is perfectly well known to all lumbermen and 
others conversant with developments in the in- 
dustry. So far as public control of lum- 
bering is concerned, it may not be amiss 
to recall that in all of the constructive for- 
estry legislation passed in the last few years, 
beginning with the Clarke-McNary law in 
1923, the Pinchot idea has been very definitely 
repudiated. 

In other words, Mr. Pinchot in his latest 
tirade against the lumber industry once more 
makes himself more or less ridiculous in the 
eyes of Government ‘officials, intelligent for- 
esters who know what is going on in the indus- 
try and to lumbermen in general. He may be 
seeking to launch another nation-wide cru- 
sade, but with many million acres of privately 
owned timberland now under approved for- 
est management and the area rapidly increasing 
in different sections of the country, his latest 
scorching blast is not likely to get far. 

R. S. Kellogg, chairman of the forest policy 
committee, which has labored for years to 
bring about the enactment of helpful forestry 
legislation, and with distinct success, has taken 
occasion to cross swords with Mr. Pinchot in 
a letter to the editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, which on Dec. 12 published the 
Pinchot letter in full. Mr. Kellogg dissects 
the “Public Control of the Ax,” Mr. Pinchot’s 
caption, in a manner that should cause many 


editors to do a bit of thinking of their own 
on the subject of forestry. He calls the letter 
a typical example of Mr. Pinchot’s well known 
phrase-making ability and his usual habit of 
attempting to solve complicated problems off- 
hand by means of governmental fiat. 

Among other things, Mr. Pinchot dilated on 
the danger of fire in the forest. 

As a matter of fact, forest fires are bad, 
says Mr. Kellogg in reply, but they are not 
“steadily growing worse,” nor, as yet, are the 
national forests as safe as the letter indi- 
cated. The official figures indicate that the 
5-year average on the national forests, 1923 
to 1927, inclusive, is in excess of 400,000 acres 
of national forest land burned over yearly, 
with yearly damage of $1,465,000. Continuing, 
Mr. Kellogg says in part: 

What our distinguished ex-forester proposes, 
of course, in a nutshell, is simply bureaucratic 
control from Washington of the cutting of 
timber on privately owned lands throughout 
the United States—a proposition so impractical 
and ridiculous that it no longer receives any 
serious measure of support. Trees are not 
grown by fiat, and the people who own land 
can not be compelled to keep it growing tim- 
ber unless there is profit in so doing. 

> *+ + © & 


KILN DRYING HARDWOODS 


Thistlethwaite Company Sees Great Possi- 
bilities—Data on Tree Growth 


OpreLousas, La., Dec. 17.—Donald Brew- 
ester, of the southern District office of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
much interested while on a visit to the This- 
tlethwaite Lumber Co. in observing the opera- 
tion of two new dry kilns built entirely of cy- 
press lumber. John R. Thistlethwaite, presi- 
dent of the company, was very enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of these new kilns in 
helping him to build up a profitable business 
in kiln dried hardwoods. The kilns are of 
the single-track, end-piled type, each holding 
a carload of lumber and with forced circula- 
tion created by an external blower operated 
by motor. The first charge, 1-inch green tu- 
pelo, was about ready to pull on the day of 
his visit. It had dried very rapidly in about 
ten days, with little or no warping or check- 
ing. 

Mr. Brewster discussed hardwood forestry 
with Mr. Thistlethwaite and J. A. Putman, 
the latter in charge of the timber department 
of the company. The Thistlethwaite company 
has been a pioneer in hardwood forestry, due 
to the interest taken by Lote Thistlethwaite, 
an older brother, who died a few years ago 
and who had looked after the timber end of the 
business until the time of his death. He stud- 
ied the rapid growth of oak and gum trees 
and had come to the conclusion that it did 
not pay to take the smaller trees out of the 
woods and that a new cutting could be ob- 
tained within a comparatively few years if the 
stand was not cut too close and fire kept out. 

The company had a tract of 11,000 acres a 
few miles north of Washington, La., that was 
logged from 1907 to 1915, taking the timber 
that was merchantable. When the forestry 
law was passed a few years ago, they placed 
this tract under contract with the State for 
the growing of hardwood timber, under a 
nominal valuation for the land and a 6 per- 
cent severance tax when cut. This is the only 
hardwood tract of any size in the State that 
has been placed under contract, altho large 
areas of pine land have been so placed. 

Mr. Brewster accompanied Mr. Putnam on 
a visit to this 11,000-acre tract and examined 
typical areas of young timber from 13 to 22 


years old that had come in since the logging. 
It consisted chiefly of black or pin oak, cow 
oak, white oak, red gum, sycamore, linn, elm 
and hackberry. Occasional low grade or de- 
fective or small trees had been left from the 
original stand to serve as a shelterwood to 
nurse the young seedlings and prevent weeds 
and brush from taking possession of the land. 
As a result, a well-stocked stand of young 
timber is coming on, with clean, straight boles, 
two or three log lengths to the first limb, rang- 
ing in diameter from 4 to 11 inches breast 
high. These trees are growing from three to 
six rings an inch and show very interesting 
possibilities of growth. 

As a pioneer in hardwood forestry, Mr. This- 
tlethwaite was much interested in the proposal 
to establish a hardwood experiment station and 
the collection of field data on hardwood growth 
ard selective cutting. He strongly favors a 
Government experiment station and demonstra- 
tion forest in the hardwood region and will be 
glad to be of any possible assistance in this 
connection. He had understood that the For- 
est Service was contemplating the acquisition 
of some 50,000 acres in Louisiana in three 
tracts in the longleaf pine region. Mr. This- 
tlethwaite is convinced it would be wiser to 
acquire one longleaf tract, one shortleaf tract 
and one hardwood tract. If he were asked to 
select the ‘hardwood tract he would choose one 
in the flood control zone, where correct prac- 
tice in the handling of hardwood timber sub- 
ject to occasional overflow might be worked 
out for the benefit of millions of acres of such 
land in Louisiana and Mississippi. 


* * * * * 
TREATED WOOD FOR VESSELS 


Study Urged to Seek Formula Which 
Will Permit Wood’s Use 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Dec. 17.—H. L. Bravo, 
field representative of the Allegheny district, 
eastern division, of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, had an interesting in- 
terview with John T. Webster, vice president 
of the Great Lakes Engineering Works, in 
the interest of the promotion of wood for in- 
sulating in the cabins of all-steel lake vessels. 
Mr. Webster said that only a limited amount 
of wood was being used to line cabins, chiefly 
in officers’ quarters. 

It seems that the practice on the part of 
shipbuilders has been to eliminate wood from 
cabins, as they have found it necessary to wash 
out the cabins, more especially the quarters of 
the crews, with steam hose in order to rid them 
of vermin. The action of steam on untreated 
wood has been found quite detrimental. Ex- 
periments have been made with various water- 
proofing compounds in order to overcome this 
difficulty, but those used to date have not been 
found adequate. 

All steel cabins, just like all metal roof 
freight cars, drip moisture due to condensa- 
tion. In hot weather during summer and in 
extreme temperatures in the late fall, living 
quarters in the all steel cabins are unbearable 
from the standpoint of the crew. The spray- 
ing of interiors with a powdered cork in order 
to do away with moisture seepage has been 
resorted to without success. 

As a result of the difficulties mentioned, Mr. 
Webster feels that wood linings should serve 
as a good insulator, but that means should be 
found to so treat the material that the ap- 
plication of steam for cleansing purposes will 
not change the original shape of the wood. 
Efforts were made at one time to utilize gases 
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for fumigating purposes, but they proved dis- 
astrous, aS On some occasions men who had 
heen asleep in their quarters and overlooked 
were killed. 

Mr. Bravo has recommended that a study 
be made of this situation with a view to devis- 
ing a form for treating wood that will meet 
the conditions outlined above. With an ade- 
quate formula for treating wood so used he 
feels that the market could be regained to a 


large extent. 
* * * k * 


SEEK SQUARE DEAL FOR WOOD 


Ordinance May Prohibit Wooden Oil Der- 
ricks in Los Angeles County 


Los ANGELES, CauiF., Dec. 17.—As the re- 
sult of the 45-day fire recently in the Santa 
Fe Springs oil fields, the Los Angeles County 
supervisors have taken under advisement an 
ordinance prohibiting the erection or operation 
of a wooden oil derrick within 500 feet of any 
other wooden derrick. Should this ordinance 
be passed it will apply to all unincorporated 
parts of Los Angeles County. 

Field men of the western division of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
are actively on the job and seeking a square 


the new Texarkana Country Club. Mr. Scales 
received a hurry-up request from the central 
division office in Chicago, which had been 
called upon by Texarkana lumbermen for as- 
sistance. He hopped a train for Texarkana 
only to find that contracts for the job had been 
awarded, foundations poured, orders and sub- 
contracts placed. 

Doubtless the local lumbermen had not been 
fully advised concerning the progress of the 
project when a telegraphic request for assist- 
ance was sent to the Chicago headquarters. 
However, the contacts established by Mr. 
Scales promise good results for the future and 
both he and the Jocal lumbermen feel that 
his effort was well worth while. For example, 
there was no need for discussing the merits of 
wood sash, as the architects are advocates of 
that sash material and informed him it was 
being used. With orders for materials placed 
and sub-contracts awarded, however, there was 
little to be done along other lines on this par- 
ticular project. 

The trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
makes every effort to render assistance and is 
both willing and anxious to co-operate all 
along the line. When a project develops loca! 





hurt twice; at home and abroad. 


make.” 





Ammunition for the Substitutes 


Every time a lumber substitute is used by a lumberman or by 
others in a lumber producing town that substitute is given a boost 
in other regions to the harm of wood. When this happens we are . 


There is no better advertising for a structural material compet- 
ing with wood in Kansas, New York or California than for a salesman 
to show pictures of this substitute’s use in Washington and Oregon. 


“See,” the salesman says, “lumbermen use my material in their 
own towns, acknowledging that it is better than the lumber they 


Let us all recommend wood for every place where it will fill the 
need and not aid the substitute manufacturer to break down in other 
places the sale of our own products. Using other materials in place 
of wood out here hurts all of us twice. 


EMPLOYES’ WOOD PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
OF LONGVIEW, WASH. 








deal for wood. They have found that each of 
the disastrous fires was started by sparks 
caused by friction of stones on a steel derrick 
casing over the well. In the case of the first 
fire, the crumpled steel derrick retarded all ef- 
forts to control the fire during the first few 
hours. But for this fact doubtless the fire 
would have been brought under control with- 
out the disastrous results that followed. This 
would seem to be a rather poor endorsement 
of ae steel derrick as against the wood der- 
rick, 

Earl E. Bowe, of the. western division, is 
working with Paul Hallingby, sales manager 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., and other lum- 
bermen and will appear before the county su- 
Pervisors when the proposed ordinance comes 
up for action. 

* * * * * 


LUMBERMEN MUST ACT QUICK 


When Calling for Aid from National 
Trade Extension Department 

TEXARKANA, Tex., Dec. 17.—The importance 
of quick action and close co-operation is well 
illustrated in the last-minute efforts of W. H. 
Scales, manager of the southwestern district 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, to boost wood in connection with 


lumbermen should lose no time in calling for 
assistance where they have reason to feel it 
may ‘be necessary. 

** * * * 


PADDLES FOR STUDENTS 


Lumberman Develops Good Side Line 

in Five-Ply Fir 

Lawrence, Kan., Dec. 17.—The upper class- 
men in the University of Kansas still know 
what wooden paddles are for. This amusing 
fact was developed by Burdett Green, of the 
central western district, central division, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who while here working primarily with vari- 
ous departments of the university and with 
certain industrials, called upon the C. E. 
Friend Lumber Co. Mr. Friend, among other 
things, told him about the demand for paddles 
at certain seasons. In this connection Mr. 
Green naively remarked: 

An interesting, although not exactly new, 
use for wood was seen during this call. This 
retail yard carries a considerable quantity of 
wooden paddles made from 65-ply fir, which 
are kept on hand for sale to the upper class- 
men of the university. They report that during 
a year this side line develops considerable 
business. 


While in the office of the Lawrence retailer, 


Mr. Green saw C. B. Fisk, one of the salesmen 
of the American Sash & Door Co., who ex- 
pressed much interest in the type of informa- 
tion being made available through the National 
association, particularly the “Salesmen’s Let- 
ter on Steel Sash.” Mr, Green gave Mr. Fisk 
certain information which the latter lacked 
and he in turn is on the lookout for leads of 
the type the T X department is interested in 
and where field men can make contacts before 
a job is definitely let which specifies substi- 
tute materials. 
x * * * * 


COMMENDS T X MATERIAL | 


A Subscriber Says Dealer Helps Are 
Great Aid to Business 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has fur- 
nished much “ammunition” for the use of sub- 
scribers to the trade extension campaign. 
Many subscribers have found this material of 
great value and called for more, while others 
have indicated annoyance at the receipt of 
booklets, reports and what not. 

Here is what one subscriber who studies 
carefully the material furnished and seeks to 
turn it to his advantage has to say: 

We are profoundly appreciative of the con- 
structive work that has been done in behalf 
of the industry as a whole by the trade exten- 
sion campaign. The advertising has been well 
timed to come along with the field work to 
produce such splendid results. 

What is being done to help the retailer is 
one of the biggest things being done by trade 
extension. We are exceptionally pleased with 
the sales arguments provided by the analyses 
of advertising claims of substitutes. They have 
enabled our salesmen to make great headway. 


This subscriber apparently works on the 
theory that having contributed its quota to the 
T X fund the company is entitled to share 
whatever benefits may accrue from the nation- 
wide lumber trade promotion effort, and to this 
end is keeping abreast of all developments 
and reaping substantial benefits. 

Many other subscribers are following the 
same plan of co-operation with similar results, 
while some subscribers obviously feel that 
after having made their financial contribution 
their part of the work is ended and it is up 
to the National association to do the rest. 


Southern Pine Salesmen’s Meetings 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 17.—Eight south- 
ern pine salesmen’s meetings are scheduled for 
the first two months in 1929, arrangements for 
which have been made by J. F. Carter, field 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who, in a circular letter, dated Dec. 10, 
addressed to southern pine salesmen, says: 


No meetings of southern pine salesmen have 
been held for several months, during which 
time a large amount of excellent selling ma- 
terial has been gathered; activities among 
manufacturers are decidedly progressive, and 
new things in the building world are being 
announced. The retailer is improving his 
merchandising; the manufacturer is producing 
better and better lumber each day, and fabri- 
cating to a greater extent than ever. The 
salesmen handling southern pine must keep 
abreast of the hurrying times or he will find 
himself trampled. 

Here is a list of dates for salesmen’s meet- 
ings at the time of the retail lumber con- 
ventions: 

Jan. 15—Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Jan. 17—Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 22—Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City. 
Jan. 24—Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jan. 29—Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


Feb. 6—William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Feb. 8—Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Feb. 14 or 15—Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 
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It began last July when Pete Neeley’s 
wife came back from her summer vacation, 
which she, being a small town housewife, 
elected to spend in New York. She brought 
with her, among the other excess baggage 
on which Pete had to pay toll, two objects 
which the stunned lumberman declared to 
be the ‘‘darndest looking 
| things he ever did see!” 
“Why just think of it, 
Tom,” he said to his long- 
time friend and confidant, 
the old yard man, “she 
went and paid ten dollars 
for a collection of paper 





Christmas in the Dumber store 


A FAIRY STORY ( 


say. But I could have made it in an hour or 
two out of odds and ends I’ve got around 
here without costing me a cent, either. And 
she went and paid $2.98 for it besides the 
excess baggage rate! Gee! I wish I could 
put something over on the women as easy as 
those New York stores do!”’ 

“Well, whyn’t you do 
it?” asked Tom, taking 
his pipe out of his teeth 
for a moment, which meant 
that Tom was getting 
deeply interested. 

“Oh, you couldn't sell 
“em anything out of a lum- 








shoe boxes put together 

with a little glue and all covered with a 
fancy wall paper. They called it a “shoe 
cabinet’’ and she’s supposed to stand it up 
in the clothes closet and put all her shoes 
into it. Not mine! Oh, no! They aren’t 
built for that, the little boxes. They’re only 
just big enough for milady’s slippers and 
not any too strong to stand the wear and 
tear of having those dainty little trifles thrust 
into ‘em very often.” 

































**And they ain’t nothin’ but a lot of paper 
boxes glued together?” 


“Well, maybe I exaggerated a little. 
They might be better built than that, but not 
much. Besides there’s a little drawer fitted 
in at the top with a fancy brass handle to 
it and that is divided into little bits of com- 
partments into which she is supposed to put 
her stockings. Huh! It makes me laugh 
to think of putting one of your old wool 
socks into it, Tom. Why the pesky little 
holes ain’t more than two by three and 
maybe an inch high. Imagine putting a pair 
of stockings in one of ’em! But then they 
fold up into practically nothing, these days, 
of course. The joke of it is I could have 
made the whole thing better, stronger and 
much _handsomer 
without costing us a 


he 


cent! 

“What was the 
other thing you said 
she brung?” 

“Now there was 
some sense to that, 
though it was a new 
one on me. It’s an 
enameled metal veg- 
etable ‘cabinet’ — 

that’s what she called it. I'd call it a trough, 
myself, or rather a tier of troughs for various 
‘ vegetables. It’s triangular and fits in the 
corner of the pantry. Darned nifty idea, I'll 
















ber yard: The women all 
want to go to the swell stores among the 
bright lights to do their shopping. They 
wouldn’t come in here and buy that same 
cabinet at a third of the price they’d have 
to pay down in the big store.” 

“Put ’em in a store down town.” 

Pete thought about it for awhile and then 
said, ““Why not? I’ve been reading about 
downtown lumber stores for some time, but 
I couldn’t see just how it would pay me. 
I’m beginning to get a glimmer.” 

That night Pete remarked casually at 
dinner: ““Why don’t anybody ever buy 
their Christmas presents from me? I'd 
like to get in on the Christmas spirit 
somehow and get some of the 
dough that loosens up about 1, 
that time.” > = 

““My gosh, dad, Christmas “y *: 
is six months off! . tI 
Whatcha wanta to drag 
that in for?” said his 
young son. 

“T was just thinking 
maybe I'd start a cam- 
paign for buying Christ- 
mas presents in the lum- 
ber store. Sort of ‘Say 
it with flowers’ 
only I can’t think of = 
anything as good as = 
that one.” 

“A hog house for father!” 
Junior, exploding at the idea. 

“TI don’t see as that’s any worse than ‘A 
washing machine for mother,” and you see 
plenty of that kind of advertising.” 

“Don’t you give me any washing ma- 
chine,” warned his wife, “I’d rather have 
a fur coat.” 

“That wall paper contraption you brought 
home from New York, now. Wouldn’t that 


make a nice Christmas present for a wife or 


suggested 


)) 







sweetheart or maybe a young lady doughteid 
“You bet it would!”’ cried daughter en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘I want one, too!” 

“Would you like it just as well if it was 
made out of lumber and stained or painted?” 

““Why I guess so. Sure I would! [ft 
would look swell in hand decorated ivory.” 

‘That’s what I’m thinking about. I can 
make up a lot of cabinets just as pretty as 
that one out of odds and ends, and I been 
taking some lessons from one of the associa- 
tion fellows on how to paint different kinds 
of wood so it'll stick. I think I could make 
considerable profit on "em. Put “em in a 
store down town somewhere.” 

““Why Pete that’s a grand idea!” said 
his wife. ‘‘I saw dozens of those cabinets 
of many different kinds, and they were sell- 
ing like hotcakes. The girls are crazy about 
them—shoe boxes, hat boxes, stocking boxes, 
comb and brush boxes, and everything you 
could think of. I believe I could draw them 
for you so you could get the idea. I bet I 
could paint them, too. You know I took 
some lessons in painting book racks and things 
last year when that woman was in the store 
downtown teaching. What's more, Alice 
and I can take charge of the display in the 
store and sell them—if you 
let me use the profit for a fur 


yg? 


coat! 

That’s how the idea 
started. 

Came December, as 
the films would say. 
Snow and cold breezes 
and Santa Claus adver- 
tising all helped to work 
up the proper enthusi- 
_ asm for the annual 
‘ generosity spree. Every- 
body was loosening up. 

Down on Main 
Street a new store was 
getting more than its 
share of shoppers’ at- 
tention. There hadn't 
been a new store on 
Main Street for about ten years and this was 
not only a brand new one but it was a new 
idea in stores altogether. 

The great idea had grown and grown. 
From the first vague notion of putting in a few 
little cabinets in the department store window 
and selling them in a corner of that store, 
developed the fine new lumber store with its 
display room of built-in furniture, its corner 
of “‘white-wood”’ nick-nacks for home paint- 
ing; its panels of roofings, racks of doors and 
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other items which interested the passers-by 
and induced a very fair percentage of them 
to ask about home building or repairs. 

But what drew the Christmas shopping 
crowds were those irresistible boxes—dozens 
of them of all sizes, styles, finishes and prices. 
Mrs. Neeley had simply run wild when she 
started in designing those boxes and Pete had 
to hire old man Gainer the carpenter, who 
did things in the old-fashioned, durable way 
and didn’t get so much work these days when 
speed was the main requisite, to make up the 
new designs with that loving craftsmanship 
that distinguished the old-timer. There were 
long boxes and high boxes, dress cabinets, 
glove boxes, vegetable bins, soiled clothes 
cabinets, shoe cabinets with drawers, cubby 
holes, irregular compartments and impres- 
sionistic angles. Some were covered with 
pretty wall paper, some with cretonne, some 
with a fine blue or gold-bronze leatherette, 
some painted, some merely stained to show 
the lovely grain of the wood. All were 
dressed up with gay Christmas ribbons, 
wreathes, colored can- 
dles, a pot of artificial 
flowers or something 
gay and Christmasy. 

The idea of ‘‘a hog 
house for father” 
didn’t seem such 
a bad one after 
all, Pete thought. 
And though he 
didn’t go quite 
that far he did 


Santa Claus, a Christmas tree and every- 
thing. 

In the meanwhile the downtown lumber 
store is going to pay its way. Pete is perfectly 
sure of that by this time. Those built-in things 
and the Christmas specialties have drawn 
enough attention to his new store to 


insure a fine beginning for the New 1 
Year. oe 
Best of all, the new idea has put ye 


new life into the old 
business. Pete had 
been going along 
much like the regular 
old-fashioned lumber 
dealer, getting busi- 
ness wherever it hap- 


We 








what he considered the contractor's and 
architect’s business. But when Mrs. Neeley 
began using up that superabundant energy, 
which had been wasted on bridge club and 
tea parties since the children had grown up, 
in telling him what he ought to be doing 

about putting his lumber to more and 


'p> better uses, he decided he’d better stir 


up some new ideas himself, or first 
thing he knew his wife would be tak- 
ing the business into 
IO) oe hands. 
Pa o the plan de- 
YY partment was organ- 
ized, and from that 
grew the plan book 
and the little house 
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pened to come to 

him and letting the contractor do most of 
his selling for him. He didn’t have any 
competition to speak of, and was pretty well 
content to let things run along. He used to 
sneak off on lazy afternoons to play a game 
of golf or fish a bit in the creek north of 
town. The yard prac- 
tically took care of 
itself and old Tom 
managed to get along 
well enough when he 
was away. 

All that is go- 
ing to be changed 
| now. Mrs. Nee- 
ley has waked up 
to the absorbing 
interest of the 
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gestive way. He never knew whether he 
sold any of the portable farm structures for 
Christmas, but he did know that the Satur- 
day night crowd of farmers and their wives 
came in and looked around and he got a 
number of orders he wouldn’t have expected 
at that time of the year. Maybe father was 
buying himself a present—who knows? 

Santa Claus did a good business in the 
lumber store that month, anyway, and in 
addition to the specialized Christmas busi- 
ness, visitors to the store learned’ about the 
lumber yard as a place to shop. Pete found 
it a paying investment and his wife found it 
a joyous excitement—and won her fur coat 
besides. 

Next year Pete is going into the Christmas 
business strong. He’s already laying plans 
for a big drive beginning about the first of 
November. He’s going to feature the slogan 
“Do your Chrisunas shopping in the Lumber 
Store!’’ All sorts of attractive advertising 
is planned and he is dreaming of having a 


home building material, home furnishings and 
home ornamentation. She suddenly discov- 
ered that she had always wanted to design 
things, stick in cupboards, put up shelves, lay 
out closets properly and put on new porches, 
but of course there was only a limited oppor- 
tunity for that sort of thing in one six-room 
bungalow. Her brief experience in design- 
ing, painting and covering the 
Christmas cabinets and boxes, and 
supervising the Christmas display 
taught her how to make use of the 
undeveloped talent she 
possessed and Pete 
found himself hustling 
about as hard as ever 
he had in his younger 
days to keep up with 
her new ideas. 

That was how the 
home planning department came to be organ- 
ized. Pete hadn’t gone in for that sort of 
thing before. He thought a lumberman 
ought to stick to lumber and not monkey with 





organ which showed 
many fascinating things that could be made 
of lumber and used in the home and garden. 

Pete decided that his own energies might 
be used a little more advantageously and 
started out among the farmers to stir up busi- 
ness. He loaded up his special hog house 
and a brooder house made from instructions 
sent out by his State agricultural college and 
‘drove out along the country roads. To his 
surprise he found the new game infinitely 
more absorbing and thrilling than golf. He 
learned more about the farmer’s business and 
his troubles in that one ride than he had ever 
dreamed of before and made some good 
friends besides. Incidentally he got some 
orders, too. 

And all that grew out of the wall-paper 
covered pasteboard shoe cabinet Mrs. Neeley 
brought home with her from New York. 
Something like the acorn the old song tells 
us about, that frivolous, not to mention ex- 
travagant, bit of feminine frippery! 





Che American Home 


To me the foundation of American life 
rests upon the home and the family. I read 
into these great economic forces, these intri- 
cate and ‘delicate relations of the government 
with business and with our political and so- 
cial life, but one supreme end—that we re- 
inforce the ties that bind together the millions 
of our families, that we strengthen the secur- 
ity, the happiness and the independence of 
every home. 

My conception of 

J America is a land 

/ where men and 

a women may walk in 

ordered freedom in 

the independent con- 

duct of their occupa- 

tions; where they 

may enjoy the advan- 

tages of wealth, not 

: concentrated in the 

hands of the few but 

spread through the lives of all, where they 

build and safeguard their homes, and give 

to their children the fullest advantages of 
American life-—Herbert Hoover. 
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“Wish-Bone or Back-Bonell 


[Report of Wilson Compton, Secretary and Manager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association*] 


Note: This is the concluding instalment of Secretary-manager Comp- 
ton’s report, the first part of which appeared on pages 44-47 of the 
Dec. 15 issue of the American LuMBERMAN.—EbpITOR. 


The Need for Restraint in the Production of Lumber 


The most encouraging transformation in the lumber industry 
during the last two years has been the development of an almost 
unanimous acceptance of the fact that without more intelligent and 
consistent control of production in relation to demand, nothing 
which the industry is likely to do toward larger markets and wider 
uses for its products, or toward better merchandising and distribu- 
tion, is likely to be effective. An industry which depends solely 
on increasing its markets and uses, without intelligent control of 
its production, will waste more at the bung-hole than it can save 
at the tap. 

It has taken many adverse years for lumber manufacturers (with 
timber investments under heavy taxation and carrying charges, 
pressing for liquidation) to accept the fact, after all else has been 
said and done, that too much lumber is being made, and that lumber 
and manufacturing capacity already installed in the United States 
is readily capable of producing from 15 to 20 percent more lumber 
than the country at present will absorb at profitable prices. I say 
“readily” capable, because it is also true that under the stimulus of 
sustained demand the facilities already installed, with the timber 
now available, could for many years to come provide considerably 
more than 20 percent in excess of the present volume of lumber 
consumption. Restraint of production in both softwoods and hard- 
woods is imperative. 


Most Lumbermen Have Quit Debating With Adding Machine 


That lumbermen, large and small, have quit debating with the 
adding machine, and have united in accepting this fact, is a great 
constructive advance in this industry. The question is not whether, 
but how, this restraint may be exercised within the law, in such 
manner as to secure the close and stable adjustment of supply to 
demand. I know of course that there has been some foggy thinking 
and some equally foggy talk on this subject. Until recently, the 
fogginess has been due largely to: 


Half-hearted and reluctant acceptance of the fact itself that 
restraint of production is necessary: 


The lingering hope, fostered by optimistic accounting, that re- 
ductions of production, especially in the North and South, 
through natural timber depletion, would alone meet the situa- 
tion; and 

The tendency to think of reduced production, in terms of others’ 
operations, but not of one’s own. 


If, as I believe, the industry is well out of that fog, it may be 
worth while to consider briefly the broad problem of ways and 
means. In so doing I-am still speaking from Mr. Cheney’s text, 
that association programs are “simply a co-operative device for 
making individual effort count for more.” They are not a substi- 
tute for intelligent and courageous individual action. 


Statistics Are the Compass That Gives Direction to Industry 


Dependable, comparable and uptodate information on supply and 
demand is of course indispensable. Without it, intelligent direction 
of production and selling is impossible. You can not know which 
way to go until you know where you are. No mariner is any 
more accurate than his compass. That sounds so elementary as 
to be almost bromidic. But you well know that many lumbermen 
still debate that question, and are reluctant or unwilling to furnish 
current trade information which may, in some compiled form, get 
to their competitors—on the ground that a man’s business is “his 
own affair.” That, of course, is true. But it doesn’t prove any- 
thing—except that in the lumber business there is still a good deal 
of “jungle competition” that hasn’t yet been outgrown. 

3ut discussion of this problem of securing supply and demand 
statistics, trade information, industrial or economic facts—call it 
what you choose—has been worn about threadbare. We know what 
information is needed. The National is limited largely by what the 
regionals can furnish it. The regionals are limited by what they 
can abstract from their individual members and subscribers. Both 
are making constant progress in this field. The current trade in- 
formation service, both regional and national, now available to lum- 


“<br \oeeeee at a meeting of the board of directors held at Chicago 


ber manufacturers, is far superior to that of even two years ago, 
and compares favorably with the similar information available jn 
any other large industry today. 

But what about the practical use of this information? How can 
it be used to keep supply and demand in balance? Certain facts 
are obvious. On them I will not waste your time or mine. Others 
are not so obvious. Some are controversial. 

What may be accomplished under present antitrust laws? 

What changes, if any, in present laws are necessary? 


Bear Ills of Antitrust Law or Unknown IIls of Repeal? 


In a notable speech recently before the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Mr. Myers, then a member, now chairman, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, made the following statement: 


About the time of each national election, there springs up an agita- 
tion for the repeal or a general overhauling of the antitrust laws. The 
clamor has been increasing in intensity in recent years, and never was 
so great as at the present time. The financial and trade journals are 
thundering editorially for the scalp of the Sherman law. Their 
columns are crowded with articles and addresses by experts and 
pseudo-experts advocating a “modern” or “enlightened” policy toward 
business. The mails are heavy with monographs, brochures and just 
plain pamphlets proposing new policies and methods of regulation. 
And the publishers of news letters and Washington’s fifty-seven varie- 
ties of tipster and dopester are in a foment to get to their subscrib- 
ers advance information as to the likelihood of legislation affecting the 
attitude of the Government toward business. 

You may have noted that in my enumeration of propagandists I 
have omitted business men, and it is a striking fact that in the ranks 
of the articulate abolitionists but few business men are to be found, 
It is highly desirable, therefore, that the leaders of industry should 
give this question their most earnest consideration before succumbing 
to a propaganda of lawyers, economists and experts of varying degrees 
of expertness. They should weigh carefully the conditions which led 
to the enactment of the antitrust laws, the present justification for 
them, and the extent to which they actually interfere with legitimate 
or desirable activities before arriving at a conclusion as to what, if 
any, changes are needed, And finally they should solemnly reflect 
on whether it is not better to “bear the ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of.” 


Sherman Law Aimed at Socially Undesirable Combinations 


The reasons for the Sherman law were not economic merely, but 
were social and political as well. The prospect of monopoly privileges, 
and the desire for promotion fees, had led to the formation of so many 
huge combinations that there was a well-founded fear that all compe- 
tition would be suppressed, that independent business men would 
become the mere servants of the combinations that had absorbed or 
crushed them, and that the public would be placed at the mercy of a 
few great kings of industry possessing the uncontrolled power to 
fix prices of the necessities of life. Strange as this language may 
seem, it is but a paraphrase of the speeches of statesmen venerated 
for their ‘balance and vision, and illustrates the extremes to which 
even the most conservative may be moved in inveighing against any 
threat to the national ideal of liberty, which has its foundation in the 
economic independence of the people. 

It must be remembered that the trusts which gave rise to the basic 
antitrust law were not organized to promote efficiency, effect economy, 
or achieve integration. They were organized on a scale that was huge, 
and were financed in a manner that was wild. They practiced extor- 
tion and oppression, and their trails were marked by the bleaching 
bones of their competitors. Neither was the Sherman law aimed at 
trade association activities, or at co-operation between the members 
of an industry to promote healthy stabilization and to proscribe 
unethical and uneconomic practices, for the reason that such activities 
were comparatively unknown at the time the act was passed. 


The antitrust laws recognize that not all competition is good, 
and that unrestrained competition is bad. The law, itself, recog- 
nizes that there are some combinations which are not in restraint 
of trade. Judicial interpretation and administrative application of 
the laws have gone further, and recognize that all combinations 
are not necessarily unlawful merely because they restrain trade. 


Government Encourages Agreements on Fair Trade Practices 


Whether stabilization and conservation in the lumber industry 
can be legally accomplished under existing law is an important 
matter upon which opinions differ. My own belief is that a great 
deal more in this direction can be accomplished under existing law 
than most lumbermen have been led to believe. Consideration, for 
instance, should be given to the stabilization possible through trade 
agreements made under the auspices and with the approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


When the Federal Government, through a properly constituted 
agency with authority to secure enforcement of its decrees, under- 
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n the Lumber Business?” 


takes to enforce a trade agreement under which the price schedules 
of individual competitors are publicly posted, and any deviations 
therefrom are treated as an unfair trade practice subject to injunc- 
tion; when an industry is encouraged to agree that the selling of 
ungrademarked hickory handles is an unfair method of competition, 
and the powers of the Government are made available for the 
enforcement of grade-marking; and when industries are encouraged 
to establish by public agreement standards of trade practice, bind- 
ing and enforceable by public authority against all persons sub- 
scribing thereto, it is not too much to say that the United States 
Government is, today, encouraging industries to enter into agree- 
ments for purposes of stabilization, encouragement of fair compe- 
tion, and the elimination of unrestrained competition, which, a few 
years ago, if disclosed to the Department of Justice, would have 
been regarded as grounds for immediate prosecution. 


Co-operation in Stabilizing Production Has Official Approval 


Commissioner Myers concluded his address with the following 
significant statement: 

So far as possible, the adjustment of the needs of business with the 
law will be accomplished through conference and co-operation. Com- 
petition is to be preserved, and the undue concentration of economic 
power avoided, by encouraging and approving that degree of co-opera- 
tion between independent businesses which will enable them to sur- 
vive the competitive struggle and remain independent. Waste is~to be 
eliminated, and the public protected, by the establishment of standards 
of grade and quality. And the extremes of overproduction and under- 
production are to be avoided, and stability of employment promoted, 
by encouraging the dissemination and intelligent use of the essential 
facts of industry. 

Care in the pricing of products, and the avoidance of secret de- 
partures from prices openly established, will be favored to the end 
that industry may not be plunged into price wars to their impoverish- 
ment and demoralization.... 


and finally: 


I can see no good end that can be served by the repeal or a general 
modification of the antitrust laws. I do not believe that the country 
will ever abandon free and open competition as the keystone of its 
economic policy. 


A “Timber Conservation Board” Should Survey Nation’s Resources 


Commissioner Myers has recognized, however, that “peculiar 
conditions in the coal and oil industries call for special attention.” 
The same problem, of the conservation of natural resources, is in- 
volved in the lumber and other industries manufacturing forest 
products. This leads me therefore to renew the recommendation 
which I made to the executive committee last February, that con- 
sideration be given to the probable benefits and advantages of a 
comprehensive investigation under public auspices, through what 
might be called a “Timber Conservation Board,” of the economic 
status of the nation’s timber resources and their utilization, with 
a view to making public reports and recommendations of practical 
ways and means of eliminating overproduction and consequent 
waste of timber resources, and promoting the conservation and 
replacement of the forests. 

A similar board is now functioning in the oil industry, and is 
called the Oil Conservation Board. It was established by Presi- 
dential appointment. It consists of four United States cabinet 
heads, appointed by the President. The board has an advisory 
committee of nine, including the assistant secretaries of commerce 
and the interior, and a member of the Federal Trade Commission; 
three lawyers designated by the American Bar Association; and 
three oil men selected by the American Petroleum Institute, which, 
in the oil industry, corresponds to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the lumber industry. 


President-elect Believes Public Favors Control of Production 


I happen to know, from personal conversations with him, the 
views on this subject of the President-elect of the United States, 
and his thought regarding the suitability and probable effectiveness 
of this method of making appeal to public common-sense to. per- 
mit the establishment of such standards and systems of control of 
the manufacture of forest products as will avoid overproduction 
and its wasteful consequences, costly to the industry and the public 
alike. Accordingly, I believe that a move in this direction may 
safely be made and should be made, that the initiative should come 
from sources in public authority, and that these should be given 
the assurance that such an undertaking sponsored by the United 
States Government will be favored by the lumber industry, and 
will have from the outset its complete participation and co-operation. 
If it should develop that additional affirmative legislation is not, 





in fact, necessary to meet the needs of timber conservation, the 
reports and recommendations of such a Timber Conservation Board, 
established by Presidential appointment, ought to be helpful in 
securing the necessary administrative co-operation of both Federal 
and State authorities acting under present laws. If, on the other 
hand, as in the oil industry, a need for additional affirmative legis- 
lation is developed, what more convincing approach. to public. inter- 
est and public approval is likely to be secured than through such 
a means? In fact, how, with arousing public interest in this prob- 
lem and securing public confidence in the soundness of such reme- 
dies as may be proposed, can any relief be expected, in so far, at 
least, as it may be dependent upon additional affirmative legislation 
by way of amendment to the antitrust acts or otherwise? 

Such a public economic investigation of forest conservation, the 
wastes of overproduction and the need for broader public interest 
in the protection and replacement of the forests, should, if intelli- 
gently conducted, be a help to any plan or purpose of securing 
conservation, stabilization and the effective control of production. 
It may also be helpful in securing the more willing and more ready 
co-operation of the several States in relieving standing timber 
properties of the curse of pyramiding annual property taxes, one 
of the greatest single causes of excessive and wasteful cutting of 
timber. 

Better Co-operation Within the Lumber Industry Is Needed 


There is still much conflict in the lumber industry between re- 
gional groups, and between manufacturers of competing species, in 
both softwoods and hardwoods. We may be reluctant to admit it. 
But that does not alter the fact. Some lumbermen are discouraged 
by it. A few have proposed that the industry abandon the struggle 
for inter-regional co-operation. But making matters worse is not 
likely to make them better. Furthermore, there has been at least 
this advance: That the regional associations are much more frank 
with each other than they used to be. Inter-regional co-operation 
and understanding are making headway. 


Profit Must Henceforth Depend on Manufacturing Skill 


The lumber industry is now in the midst of certain fundamental 
and difficult readjustments. Increases in stumpage values are no 
longer furnishing the principal financial motive power of the indus- 
try. There will, to be sure, be further great advances in timber 
values. But these alone will not be sufficient to sustain the indus- 
try. The manufacture of lumber, separate from timber ownerships, 
is being called upon to carry its own weight, and often to carry 
temporarily stagnant timber investments besides. This is inevi- 
tably putting more and more of a demand upon superior skill and 
efficiency in the manufacture and refinement of lumber. Good 
lumber manufacture is no longer simply “log-busting.” 

A sawmill as a means of selling timber is one thing. Timber as 
a means: of providing raw material for manufacturing enterprise 
is another thing. That the lumber industry will, as time goes on, 
become less and less a strictly sawmilling business, and more and 
more a wood conversion or fabrication business, is inevitable. We 
are in fact in the midst now of exactly that transition. 


Should Raise Industry’s Standards to Meet Public Demand 


Again there has been a great change in the buying standards 
and habits of the American people. In less than fifteen years their 
average purchasing power has increased over 40 percent. They 
are correspondingly less interested in “economy” and “low cost” 
and correspondingly more interested in “comfort,” “style,” “color” 
—even “elegance.” The lumber industry has to meet this new 
condition, or fall behind. That we may not like it does not change 
the fact itself. 

In less than twenty years, there has been also a vast increase 
in the buyer’s range of choice materials. Less than a quarter cen- 
tury ago there were few “substitutes” for lumber in its principal 
uses. Today there is practically no important use of lumber for 
which there is not a fair or a good substitute. The average con- 
sumer is, therefore, more particular and more exacting than ever 
before. The strong competition between rival materials is tending 
to establish it as “normal,” or at least chronic. The lumber indus- 
try has to meet this condition too. 


One Group Would Please Public; Other Pleases Itself 


One of the results of this trend during the last few years, and 
the only one I care to mention here, has been to identify more 
clearly than before two groups within the lumber industry, whose 
differing interests and conflicting views are becoming more and 
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more sharply defined. I am mentioning this because it involves 
directly the policies and performance of the National association— 
and for that matter many at least of the regionals. The first, a 
group of manufacturers who frankly recognize these changes, ap- 
preciate the need of meeting squarely the conditions of the “new 
competition,” and are both willing and able to manufacture and 
sell lumber the way the consumer wants it and not the way the 
manufacturer himself finds most convenient. The second, a smaller 
but substantial group, who choose to ignore the so called “new 
competition”; who prefer to make their lumber to suit their own 
convenience; and who expect the consumer to “come and get it.” 


Traditional Public Preference for Lumber Mere “Beautiful Thought” 


Manufacturers in the first class choose to rely upon improved 
manufacture, refinement and grading, and better adaptation to con- 
sumer’s needs, to keep their products in wide use. Manufacturers 
in the second group rely on the traditional devotion of the public to 
old-fashioned lumber, and placidly assert that nothing will ever 
supplant wood in the affections of the American people. 

This is indeed a beautiful thought. But it seems to me that a 
great industry like this ought to have something more secure to 
depend on than beautiful thoughts. Especially so, when one re- 
flects that, despite beautiful thoughts, other materials during the 
last fifteen years have supplanted more than 250,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 


Abandon Fence-Straddling; Decide on Militant Policy 


No association can successfully represent both these viewpoints 
at the same time. They are irreconcilable. The one represents the 
ideal of constantly improved manufacture, refinement and merchan- 
dising of products as the only permanently effective means of keep- 
ing lumber in wide use, and welcomes intelligent suggestions to 
that end. The other rejects the necessity of better manufacture 
and better merchandising, as a means of holding lumber in exten- 
sive use; resists the suggestions that much of the fault for fading 
lumber markets lies with the manufacturer himself; and resents any 
proposals of change in the “old-fashioned” methods of lumber man- 
ufacture and distribution. 

No matter how you organize or how you conduct a National 
activity in trade extension, in standardization or in any other direc- 
tion involving the manufacture and distribution of lumber, you will 
meet this conflict. In the face of the forceful competition of other 
industries, no “milk and water,” fence-straddling activity will get 
this industry anywhere. It must be militant and aggressive. If it 
is militant it must stand for something. If it stands for something, 
it must have definite policies. To have definite policies it must 
somewhere, sometime, make a choice between these conflicting 
viewpoints, and determine on which side of the fence it is going to 
stand. The National association, to be sure, can avoid controver- 
sies. It can do so by avoiding positive and worthwhile activities, 
and by refusing to take any constructive leadership. 


Need Clean-Cut Policies Supported by Performance 


When the president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation a few years ago turned its management over to me, he 
told me frankly that the association had been stagnant and ineffec- 
tive; and that the lumbermen of the United States wanted it to be 
an instrumentality of progress. With your help we have made it so. 
Progress, as I understand it, means going forward, not backward. 
The association has not sought controversies; nor has it dodged 
them when they have been necessary to the real progress of the 
industry; and if any well-informed lumberman will make a catalog 
of the outstanding, constructive movements in the lumber industry 
during the last decade, he will find many if not most of them to 
have been initiated in, or largely developed by, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

But there is still too much controversy over policies; too much 
strife between regional associations and species groups; and too 
many issues dividing manufacturers and distributers of lumber. 
These are generating too much heat and not enough light. We 
need a more clear-cut determination of policies for the industry, 
policies that is, which will be observed not only in association reso- 
lutions, but in individual company performance; and we need a 
better mutual understanding of the most advantageous division be- 
tween National and regional activities. 

I suggest, therefore, that the executive committee upon which 
each regional association is represented, be authorized and requested 
at some early and convenient time to secure the co-operation of 
the several regional associations in making a thorough examination 
of the policies and programs of the regional and National associ- 
ations, with a view to making, to each, specific recommendations, 
which, if made effective, may add to the combined effectiveness of 
the association work of the lumber manufacturers. 

Let me briefly draw from our own experience and observation 
a few specific cases which will illustrate the need, the purpose and 








the probable advantages of such an effort to secure better under. 
standing and better teamwork between the regional associations, 


Accept Impartial Authority on Relative Merits of Species 


First: For many years the lumber industry has depended almost 
solely upon the Forest Products Laboratory for its technical and 
scientific information, including the comparative ratings of the 
various species as to strength, durability and other physical prop- 
erties. It has recently developed that the laboratory’s conclusions 
are not acceptable to all of the regional associations. They are said 
to be too conservative. It is proposed by some regionals, there- 
fore, that the National association, in its building code and promo- 
tion work, accept and use the stress values claimed by each regional 
association for the species which each represents. This is equally 
opposed by other regionals, on the ground that the strength values 
claimed by competing species are too high. In the absence of any 
other qualified and mutually acceptable umpire to determine these 
facts, the gate is now open to rivalry between species in making 
exaggerated claims of superiority, restrained only by the modesty 
of their spokesmen—which modesty ordinarily is not much. 

Until the regional associations are themselves able to agree upon 
some impartial authority competent to act as referee of these mu- 
tually conflicting claims, the National association is of course de- 
ferring that part of its building code work which involves the use 
of recommended allowable stresses, because it will obviously do 
no good for the National engineers to recommend to a building 
official, today, stresses which representatives of regional associations 
will tomorrow deny; nor will it do good for them to recommend 
stresses which represent merely the manufacturer’s own claims for 
his own material, unsupported by the approval of recognized, im- 
partial and expert authority. 

If the lumber industry can not settle these questions, the con- 
sumers will settle them. In fact, the consumers have shown a great 
deal of skill in deciding such controversies—by using something else. 


Find and State Facts as to Industry’s Forest Resources 


Second: Some lumbermen are seeking to establish the idea of 
lumber as not only a declining industry, but as facing the prospect 
of virtual extinction within a comparatively short period of years. 
Others are equally ardent to popularize the conception of lumber 
as a permanent industry and its raw material sources as self-per- 
petuating. Some are insistent that the South will soon be “cut 
out”; others that production in the South will never fall below 
seven billion or eight billion feet. There is a tendency to magnify 
timber exhaustion when we want to sell some timber bonds; and 
to minimize it when we want to discourage drastic forestry legisla- 
tion. 

This confusion among lumbermen themselves causes even greater 
confusion among the public. These are questions of fact. Agree- 
ment should be reached among lumbermen at least as to what the 
facts are. The public should not be confused by conflicting and 
contradictory pronouncements. 


Individuals Object to Industry’s Stand on Grade-Marking 


Finally, the regional and National associations are committed by 
their formal acceptance of the American Lumber Standards to the 
approval of the principle of lumber grade-marking. A few of the 
associations, especially the pioneer Southern Pine Association, and 
the Northern ‘Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
have consistently tried to convert this principle into general practice. 
The National is likewise committed to it through the formal action 
of the board of directors in August, 1927; of its executive committee 
in January, 1928; and of its trade extension committee in April, 
1928. The resolution of the board of directors states that: 

No program of trade extension will be complete or permanently 
effective without provision being made for supplying .... American 
Standard Lumber identified by proper marking. 

The association has, therefore, diligently sought to find ways and 
means, in co-operation with the regional associations, the retailers, 
and the wholesalers (who likewise have formally endorsed grade- 
marking), to convert grade-marking into actual performance. The 
regional associations for the most part have co-operated; some with 
enthusiasm; some with indifference; some with reluctance. But here 
and there individual lumbermen rise to say that the National is 
trying to “jam” grade-marking down the throat of the industry— 
an industry, if you please, which has repeatedly, deliberately and 
emphatically committed itself to the policy of grade-marking and 
asked only for a plan to make it effective. 


Many Wholesalers and Retailers Prefer Unmarked Lumber 


The lumber wholesalers also, through their National association, 
have officially endorsed grade-marking. But I am not drawing on 
imagination, nor imposing upon your credulity, nor stating what 
any well-informed and sincere wholesaler will deny, when I say 
that a vast number of the wholesalers, individually, favor grade- 
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anal 
marking only as long as it is a “principle” and not a “performance.” 
The retailers, too, through their National association, have endorsed 
grade-marking and have even urged the lumber manufacturers to 
supply grade-marked lumber, but you know and I know and they 
know, that thousands and thousands of retail dealers do not, them- 
selves, want their lumber to be grade-marked. 


Discriminating Consumers Ask for Grade-Marked Lumber 

The consumers, also, have officially endorsed grade-marking, and 
when the official representative of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects publicly says to the lumber manufacturers: 

If the architects did not believe you will eventually be forced to 
furnish us grade-marked lumber, we would not be wasting our time 
trying to help you standardize your lumber grades; 
you will readily infer that the architects are talking about grade- 
marking, not in “principle” but in practice. And so with thousands 
of the more discriminating consumers whose patronage the lumber 
industry greatly needs, 


Mills Must Practice Grade-Marking or Abandon It 


In the effort, acting under your instructions, to establish the 
grade-marking of American Standard Lumber as the industry’s ac- 
cepted practice, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has accepted the resulting conflicts and controversies as the inevi- 
table accompaniment of progress. But we can’t make grade-mark- 
ing a practice. The mills have to do that. All we can do is to pro- 


whether the lumber manufacturers actually want grade-marking, 
and whether they will support the association in its effort to estab- 
lish it as the industry’s accepted practice. If so, we are willing and 
glad to work our way through with the job we have begun. But if 
this is to be a sham battle, let us say so and quit our “shadow box- 
ing.” 
More Constructive Relationships Would Increase Collective 
Strength 


I have made the suggestion of a thorough canvass by the execu- 
tive committee of the possibilities of more constructive relationship 
between competitors, between species and between hardwoods and 
softwoods, and better. teamwork between the regional associations 
through the National association, because I believe it will add to the 
solidarity and collective strength of the lumber industry; that it 
will be a deterrent to merely “negative” competition between spe- 
cies, and that it will add materially to the effectiveness of the lumber 
manufacturers’ combined association activities. If you concur in 
this thought, you will, at the proper time, take action accordingly. 

The slow and stumbling way in which a great industry, in a period 
of difficult transition, develops a sense of national solidarity and a 
spirit of co-operation is of course a discouragement to those easily 
discouraged. But the fact that much progress has been made en- 
courages the belief that much more can be. For, as William James 
wisely said: 





vide a program and smooth the way. 


But we would like to know 


them, 


There are many truths which are not true until someone believes 


Texas Mill Managers Optimistic 


BeauMont, Tex., Dec. 17,—Closer co-oper- 
ation between the sales and production depart- 
ments in the lumber industry was the key- 
note of the discussion among members and 
visiting speakers at the monthly meeting of the 
East Texas Mill Managers’ Association at the 
Hotel Beaumont, here Saturday, when twenty 
members and six guests assembled for the last 
meeting of 1928, 

O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
of New Orleans, in his outline of the immedi- 
ate future of lumber export, declared that 
conditions at present throughout the lumber 
buying world are better than in years past, 
and painted a glowing picture of prospective 
export trade with its resultant stimulation of 
domestic conditions. 

The export situation now is the most prom. 
ising it has been in years, he said. In 42 
nations and countries with which we of this 
country do an export business, the economic 
situation is admirable. Most of these coun- 
tries are doing business on a gold basis; finan- 
cial conditions are on an even keel, despite 
scattered local disturbances which are being 
ironed out satisfactorily by the respective na- 
tions, and proposals for lumber supplies attest 
to an era of prosperity and activity in the 
trade for many months. 

In addition, we can look to the car building 
trade for a large volume of bnsiness in 1929. 
I know of at least one company that is pre- 
paring to build a large number of cars, and 
this reflects a condition that probably is 
nationwide. 

In addition to this factor, when we see that 
a strong foreign market strengthens and sup- 
ports domestic conditions, we may feel opti- 
mistic over prospects for the immediate ana 
near future. Just now, we are exporting be- 
tween 5 and 10 percent of our production. 
Motors, steel and the textile industry all 
appear to have a bright outlook. More than 
$3,000,000,000 will be spent in the South 
within a few years. 

To maintain our export trade and along 
with it our retail business in keeping with this 
development, we must bear in mind that we 
must produce what the trade wants, not what 
we think the trade should have, and we must 
have an efficient corelation between the pro- 
duction and sales divisions of the industry. 
If necessary, we must school our men in new 
methods and undertake to show them the 
trend in demand in order to get more har- 
mony between the departments and thus 
achieve more efficient production. 


What Industry Has Meant to Beaumont 

_ “What the lumber industry has meant in the 
history of Beaumont” was the topic of Ray 
Gill, secretary of the Beaumont Chamber of 


Commerce. 
Some may criticize the lumberman for de- 


pleting the forests, Mr. Gill said, but we must 
bear in mind that it was lumberman who was 
the pioneer, who cleared vast areas so that 
agriculture and other industry could come 
in. They speak of the beauty of trees and 
deplore that trees are cut down, but in doing 
so they forget that our homes, our business 
buildings, and so many things essential in 








| 


During the holiday season every window in 
the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co.’s buiiding in Indianapolis is being illumi- 
nated from dusk until midnight with red 
Christmas wreaths and red Christmas lights. 
The one color picture does not begin to re- 
produce the effect of these lights but it is 
casy to appreciate the fact that the building 
breathed the spirit of Christmas upon all who 
passed that way 





life come from wood products. So really we 
may hail the lumbermen, those, including Noah 
Tevis, who settled here on the Neches River 
many years ago, as true pioneers who did a 
great part in the upbuilding of this section. 
We must recall that lumber had made Beau- 
mont a great city long before oil was dis- 
covered at Spindletop field, and that lumber 
has been the parent of deep water transporta- 
tion for this city and the entire Sabine dis- 
trict. Furthermore, we must remember that 
our present great railroad lines in this sec- 


tion are the outgrowth of the pioneering 
lumber trams of 50 years ago. 

J. H. Kurth, of Kurthwood, La., was in- 
stalled as a member of the association after 
some discussion on the proposed merger of the 
southwest Louisiana and southeast Texas or- 
ganizations. Owing to the fact that the Louisi- 
ana representation was small, no action was 
taken, but at the next meeting, in Shreveport, 
La., Jan. 17, all of the Louisiana lumbermen 
will be invited to attend and discuss the pro- 
posed consolidation. 

Kept away by an epidemic of influenza at 
his mill, Paul T. Sanderson, of Lufkin, presi- 
dent, was unable to be present. Secretary 
George R. Christie, of Houston, also was un- 
able to attend on account of illness in his 
family. A. A. Few, of Jasper, presided, and 
A. W. Larkin, of Houston, was acting sec- 
retary. 

A. E. Hickerson, of Conroe, Tex., spoke in 
behalf of the proposed consolidation of the 
Louisiana and Texas associations. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Beau- 
mont Club and to the Norvell-Wilder Hard- 
ware Co., of Beaumont, joint hosts. The meet- 
ing was held in the rooms of the club and the 
luncheon served on the hotel roof was by cour- 
tesy of the Norvell-Wilder company. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beau- 
mont Lumber Co., was the after-dinner speak- 
er, with a series of stories and aphorisms. 
Mr. Woodhead pointed out that the industry 
now is enjoying the best relations with the 
trade and with the public it has in years, and 
asserted that the application of ethical meth- 
ods had brought this condition about. 

At the Shreveport meeting in January, the 
lumbermen will hear the purchasing agent of 
a railroad tell about car material. This meet- 
ing will be devoted to a discussion of increased 
production of car material. Specification men 
of the railroads operating in Louisiana and 
Texas will be asked to attend. 

Present at the session and luncheon were: 

E. C. Johnson and F. N. Woody, Groveton, 
Tex.; H. A. Maas, Keltys, Tex.; E. J. Booth, 
Wiergate, Tex.; T. C. Wilder, Beaumont; CS. 
W. Haggarty, New Orleans; Ray Gill, Beau- 
mont; Theo Browning, Houston; Cecil Smith, 
Deweyville, Tex.; J. F. Judd, St. Louis; J. O. 
Cupples, Texla, Tex.; J. H. Keneson, Doucette, 
Tex.; J. H. Thompson, Lufkin; A. A. Few, 
Jasper, Tex.; A. E. Hickerson, Conroe, Tex.; 
WwW. B. Few, Montrose, La.; O. N. Cloud, New 
Orleans; Hubert Deal, Nacogdoches, Tex.; A. 
W. Larkin, Houston; Joe Kurth, Kurthwood, 
La.; Eugene T. Thompson, Stanley Nesmith, 
John E. Dodd, Senator W. R. Cousins and Maj. 
Greer, Beaumont; John Pritchard, Silsbee, Tex., 
and J. W. McKee, Haslam, Tex. 
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This quiet Christmas adventure is told in the words of a northern 

lumberman, as nearly as we can remember them. 
* 8 © & & 

About a dozen years ago, in the latter part of December, I was 
making a hurried business trip. As you know, I have a string of 
retail yards and a couple of small sawmills in a circle of sixty or 
eighty miles; and now, as then, I make a final round just before 
the books are closed for the year. 

Three of my yards are up in what is, or was then, really new 
country. Part of it was cut-over 





ple ending the day tired and in debt and half poisoned by too-rich 
food, but without having had a thought about the spirit and meap- 
ing of what should be a quietly beautiful home day. We wished 
we could manage to spend it together with no one else around. 
But that was out of the question; for it was our turn to entertain 
a group of pleasant but all too well fed friends at dinner in the 
evening. I had left, feeling guilty over the tasks of gift buying and 
dinner planning which Mary had to carry without my help. 


That 10-mile drive was quite pleasant. The temperature was 


land, and the people were mostly 
small farmers who were getting a 
start under conditions that a Corn- 
Belt farmer would consider to be 
hard. I happened to leave these 
three yards until the last and got 
caught in heavy falls of snow. Roads 
were blocked for days, and passenger 
trains that at best were none too cer- 
tain began running at any time they 
could get through. 


I began to be afraid I’d not make 
it home by Christmas. Highways 
were opened, only to be closed by 
more falls of snow. I was just far 
enough away to make it out of the 
question to drive through with a 
team. Automobiles were not so 
common in that country then, and 
so when the roads were opened it 
was done with sleds which are nar- 
rower than a car and make a track 
the latter can’t use. 


Christmas Eve found me at the 
last of my yards, which is located on 
a branch railroad. Early the next 
morning I went to the station, only 
to find as I had feared that trains 
were not running. The agent said 
the main line was reported open, and 
my local manager who is a good 
hearted fellow offered to take me in 
a sleigh the ten miles to the nearest 
station. A train was due there at 
11 o'clock that would get me home 
by mid-afternoon. So after break- 
fast we started. 


I’m not sure I can make you un. 
derstand the feeling I had about 
Christmas at that time. 


though I had been trying hard to get home. 
miss me, for we have always been good comrades; but we had no 
children then, and I knew our house would be gay enough with 
guests and gifts so that the hours wouldn’t drag. 


had talked about it before I'd started the trip and had agreed that 


Frankly, I wasn’t so keen about it, even 


SEAS SEAS SA SEA EN EN A A ee) 
Christmas Dullaby 


Then hush and hush, in the gloaming sweet ; 
Then hush and hush-a-bp ;s 

For Homeone comes on belvetp feet 
To soothe a sleepy cry. 

Softly crooning a Christmas song 
With the Sand Man’s drowsy art, 

He brings a dream, lest the night be long, 
To comfort a babp heart. 


¥ wonder if God had an ache in his throat 
When He cradled the earth in the dawn; 

HE He waited and mused, in an age remote, 
With the great hours spinning on; 

Bt Be watched and dreamed of the drifting pears, 
With a smile for the opening rose; 

JE He listened as one who breathless hears 
@ star song come to a close. 


For the still night goes so soon, so soon, 
And the little pears drift on; 

Gnd slumber songs, like the paling moon, 
Fade away in the growing dawn. 

So hush and hush, while the Sand Man sings 
Where the drowsy snowflakes lie; 

For clouds of dreams are borne on the wings 
@f a crooning lullaby. 


SERS ES ER ee a ae ep ENG SE 


I knew my wife would _ pioneer country. 


to dinner,” he said. 
Mary and I 


Christmas. 


near zero, but we were warmly 
dressed. The frozen snow creaked 
under the runners, and the horses 
made speed with the light sleigh. 
Occasional clumps of spruce were 
loaded with snow until they looked 
like frosted cakes, and the streams 
were marked with ragged fringes of 
leafless brush. An occasional tiny 
farm house, half buried in drifts, 
sent up a light plume of wood smoke, 
and as far as a person could see 
there was the steely blue-white of 
unbroken snow fields. 


Finally we reached the town which 
consisted of the little box of a sta- 
tion, a general store and three or 
four houses. There was no one at 
the station, so we went to the com- 
bined store and post office where we 
found the agent making a few pur- 
chases before going home. He told 
us the train was coming but wouldn't 
arrive before 3 o'clock. I was more 


or less hardened to disappointment, | 


so I bought some things for the man- 
ager’s little folks and sent him home. 
I knew the storekeeper, and he told 
me that while he was going to close 
up and drive with his family to a 
friend’s home I was welcome to stay 
in the store until the train came. 


Several farmers were in the store, 
getting mail and buying groceries; 
and among them was a bearded man 
named Davis- from whom I’d bought 
logs. He was a farmer like the rest, 
but I knew from my few dealings with 
him that he was an unusual man; a 
natural leader and a thrifty person 


who was steadily getting ahead in the none too easy life of this 
He came over and shook hands. 

“Molly and the children and I are having a few neighbors in 
“‘There’s always a place at a farmer's table 
for one more, especially if he’s a friend away from home on 
We'd like to have you come. 


The boy’ll bring you 





it was becoming more or less of a burden; with people spending 
more than they could afford on gifts and entertainment because their 


friends do. 


She drew a humorous but discouraging picture of peo- 





back in time for your train.” 
I protested a little that it wasn’t fair for an outsider to break into 
a family circle on a home holiday, but the farmer waived all that 
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aside in a friendly way. ‘The agent offered to keep track of the 
train and to telephone out half an hour before it was due. So 
the farmer and his son Joe, a lad of 15 years, and I went out, took 
the blankets off the horses, climbed into the sled and drove the 
half mile to the farmer’s home. 

It was a low, rambling house that appeared roomy and com- 
fortable, and it was nicely painted. The white picket fence sug- 
gested simple landscaping and care. A heavy windbreak of spruce 
trees stood on the north and west. Davis and I got out and took 
the parcels into the house, while Joe drove the team out to the bank 
barn where a hired man in a heavy mackinaw helped unhitch. 

When we entered the house a woman, probably in the late thirties, 
was passing through the room. She called a musical hello to Davis 
and then, noticing me, came forward. 

“Molly,” said Davis, “this is a friend I’ve mentioned to you 
several times. His train is late, so Joe and I brought him out to 
dinner.” 

“I’m glad,” said Mrs. Davis. “‘Everybody ought to be among 
friends on Christmas. Some of the neighbors are coming in, and 
I know you'll like them.” 

“You're awfully good to me,” I said, ‘‘and since I’m kind of a 


Jean, who was sitting next to me, looked up in shy, childish em- 
barrassment. I patted her hand, and she began in a clear little 
treble the story from Saint Luke of the shepherds in the fields, 
keeping watch over their flock by night, of the angel who brought 
them the good tidings of great joy, and of the Babe lying in the 
manger who was Christ the Lord. “And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly hosts praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good. will toward 
men. 

Jean wriggled with relief that the little task was done and 
reached for her soup spoon. But her father asked one of the older 
men to say grace; so she bowed her head and folded. her hands. 
I have often been surprised at the eloquence which some unpretend- 
ing men have in prayer. Often in common talk they are not fluent 
and have trouble in expressing their ideas clearly; and yet in the 
office of prayer the stately old phrases of the King James Bible 
follow each other with a clearness and an earnest faith that are very 
moving. ‘This elderly man gave thanks for the bounties of nature 
which blessed the table and for the comfort of quiet friendship; and 
he asked that the peace of the Babe of Bethlehem might rest as 
benediction upon the hearts and counsels of mankind until the 


earth should be filled with the knowledge of 





tramp I ought to work for my dinner. How 
about the wood pile >” 

She laughed. 

“It’s all cut,”” she said, “‘so we'll have to 
think of something else. Are you a good 
table setter?” 

“T recommend myself highly,” I said, and 
a few minutes later I was carrying plates and 
silver in the pleasant dining room, setting the 
long table. A tiny Christmas tree in the cen- 
ter, flanked by two shallow Indian baskets 
of bark, filled with big red apples, was the 
decoration. 

Mrs. Davis rather surprised me. One ex- 
pects nice complexions in this-north country; 
but added to her girlish prettiness, which 
seemed to be accentuated by the simple house 
dress she wore, was a poise and self posses- 
sion a bit unusual on the frontier. We got 
on splendidly. I was in the kitchen mashing 
a vast kettle of potatoes when the visitors be- 











the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 


There followed a hum of conversation; and 
after the women had removed the soup plates 
Mrs. Davis appeared at the kitchen door and 
beckoned to Joe. He returned in a moment, 
in a chorus of “Ohs’” from the children, 
carrying a big platter upon which lay a 
lordly turkey. Mr. Davis helped his son, 
who was in some danger of shipwreck, to 
land the platter safely upon the table. Then 
without any of the wise-cracking excuses a 
town man would have thought necessary, he 


began carving the great bird. I wish I had 
his skill. 


It was a dinner I shall not forget; both be- 
cause of the food and especially because of 
the kindliness of my hosts and fellow guests. 
When it was over I renewed my alliance with 
the children. Jean leaned against my knee 
and pointed to a little evergreen on the lawn, 








gan to come. ‘True to the country custom 
the women went to the kitchen to help. I proved to be something 
of a fifth wheel, causing an awkward silence in spite of my own 
and Mrs. Davis's efforts; so I made some excuse, surrendered my 
apron and went into the living room. 

Davis introduced me to the men; all of them hard-working fel- 
lows with gnarled hands. We talked about the potato crop and 
methods of clearing land. It was just after President Wilson's 
second election, and there was some talk about the war in Europe. 
Several of Scandinavian ancestry were uneasy; but one who spoke 
with a marked accent resolutely dismissed it, saying he would not 
think of war on Christmas day. Gradually I gave my attention to 
the little folks, taking care not to be too abrupt about it. In addi- 
tion to Joe, the Davises had a little girl, Jean, about 11 years old; 
a little blonde counterpart of her mother. Most of the visiting chil- 
dren were babies; fat little fellows who sat on a quilt on the floor 
and chewed their fists. But there were two or three about Jean’s 
age, and we sat on the floor and played jack stones. Jean found 
a long cord, and I remembered the intricacies of cat’s cradle. We 
were having a hilarious time when we were called to dinner. 

When we were seated, Mr. Davis who sat at the head of the 
table smiled at his little daughter. 

““Jean,”” he said, “can you say the Christmas lesson for us?” 





wreathed with snow. “That's our Christmas 
tree,” she said. “Every year it’s a little bigger. I like a live 
Christmas tree, ‘cause it lasts through the summer, too.” 

I told them, as well as I could remember it, Dr. Van Dyke's 
story of the First Christmas Tree; how the stout missionary, Win- 
fried, traveling in the forests of northern Europe more than a thou- 
sand years ago, came on Christmas Eve to a tribe that worshipped 
the dark powers of storm and frost and famine and tried by shame- 
ful sacrifices to turn the anger of these terrible forces. I told them 
how Winfried saved the little prince from being sacrificed, how he 
destroyed the dark thunder oak of Thor and helped the tribesmen 
carry a little fir tree into the chieftain’s hall and how, since that 
time, the trees with the green needles which bear the color of spring 
even in the snows of winter have become the center of the home 
festivals for the Prince of Peace. 

Mrs. Davis was playing the piano, and the children were singing 
Holy Night when the telephone rang and the agent said the train 
would come soon. Mr. Davis himself hitched up the team and 
took me to the station. 

“I’ve been wondering about something,”’ I said as we drove along. 
“IT don’t believe you've always been a farmer.” 

He laughed. 


“That’s an accurate guess,” he said. “I’ve taught mathematics 
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in a couple of State universities. 
teacher before we were married. 


at once. 


little money. 
for seldom do have much money. 


of this State. 
been the more valuable. 


“No,” he said, “I'll not go back. 


Mrs. Davis was a high school 
But ten years ago the doctors 
told us we must get little Joe, he was five then, to a different climate 
They recommended this northern country. 
plete upset to our plans, but of course we didn’t hesitate. 
Young college instructors with graduate study to pay 
I talked to some of my colleagues 
in the agricultural department, and they told me about this place. 
It’s been a pretty hard struggle, but we've kept on top. 
a point to learn from my neighbors and to add carefully to this 
practical knowledge the science I got from the agricultural college 
I honestly don’t know which source of knowledge has 
But the important thing is that Joe and 
Jean are as hearty a pair of youngsters as you're likely to find.” 
“You'll probably go back to university life,’’ I suggested. 
I like it here. 


people. 


It was a com- 


I had 


I made it 


birthday of a King. 


the table. 
I like the 


a , 


Molly and I are happy, and we're getting ahead. This 
country is developing, and we want to be part of it.” 

At the station I tried to tell him how much I appreciated his 
kindness to a strayed person on Christmas, and he shook hands 
heartily and invited me to come back often. 

I reached home just in time to hug Mary and hurry up stairs to 
change clothes for my own dinner. The savor of the day’s experi- 
ence still clung about me; and I astonished our guests when we sat 
down by pausing a moment and reminding them that it was the 
Then. I repeated little Jean’s verses about the 
shepherds and the angels and said the grace of my elderly friend, 
asking that the peace of the Babe of Bethlehem might rest as a 
benediction upon our hearts and counsels. 


There was a hush over 


Mary, at the other end of the table, got up with tears 
trembling on her lashes, came around and kissed me. 
It was one of the really beautiful Christmases that I remember. 


Celebration Boosts Home-Building Movement 


The widening and paving of Elston Avenue 
between Lawrence and Milwaukee avenues, 
making it a 48-foot asphalt highway, was made 
the occasion on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 15, 
for a community development enterprise spon- 


The Hill-Behan Lumber Co had _ several 
floats, two of which carried 8x6-foot log cab- 
ins, constructed of the Pacific Lumber Co.’s 
redwood, the Capilano Timber Co.’s Toma- 
hawk siding and hand carved shingles, and 





operation of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, and other lum- 
ber and allied interests whose products were 
prominently represented in the parade. In this 
connection it is interesting to record the fact 














Truckload of Long-Bell trade-marked lumber, which occupied a promi- 


nent place in the street parade. 


Following this load was a Ross 





carrier with its package of lumber 


sored by the Mayfair-Elston Development As- 
sociation. The celebration was in the nature 
of a parade which formed at 2:30 p. m. at 
Milwaukee and Elston avenues, and moved 
along Elston to Lawrence, thence to Montrose 
Avenue and north on Elston Avenue to the 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co.’s wholesale and re- 
tail yard, where the festivities were continued 
in the evening with a barbecue and entertain- 
ment in the spacious garage of the Hill-Behan 
concern. 

The neighborhood through which the parade 
moved is one of the oldest districts in the 
northwestern part of Chicago, one of the first 
settlers being Daniel Elston, whose name EI- 
ston Avenue bears. Another pioneer of that 
section was Amos Snell, the toll road magnate 
of early Chicago, who had a gate on the old 
Elston plank road a little south of Lawrence 
Avenue. As part of the celebration, and one 
with a realistic touch, was an attack on a toll 
gate by men garbed as Indians, who crepr 
out of the woods, scalped the keeper and burned 
his home. This provided a real thrill for the 
large crowds which lined the thoroughfare to 
watch the celebration. 

The parade was headed by an old covered 
wagon and other vehicles descriptive of pion- 
eering days. The onlookers were particularly 
interested in the floats on which were set up 
replicas of log cabins which were the homes 
of the sturdy pioneers of the ’40s and ’50s who 
occupied the region in close proximity to the 
Sauganash trail, later known as Elston Avenue, 
named after Daniel Elston. 


kiln dried white pine siding from the Clear- 
water mill of the Weyerhaeuser operations. 
These floats were followed by another on 
which was mounted a redwood log, measuring 
6 feet 6 inches at the butt, furnished by The 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, which offered 
a prize to any person guessing the age of the 
log, which bore the inscription: “From the 
giant redwood forests to happy homes.” 

The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois main- 
tains a large storage warehouse at 5601 Elston 
Avenue, right on the trunk line of the short- 
est route into the heart of the city. A Good- 
year load binder was used to keep the redwood 
log in a taut position on the trailer. A Si- 
monds 8-foot bucking saw was seen on top of 
the log, the saw being held by two northern 
lumberjacks. 

A Ross carrier with a package of lumber 
was another prominent feature of the parade 
which attracted more than passing notice, de- 
picting as it did the manner in which lumber 
is easily and expeditiously handled by this 
machine. One of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co.’s 
trucks was loaded with Long-Bell trade- 
marked kiln dried dimension lumber. 

The community spirit engendered by this 
celebration is bound to add zest to the home- 
building movement in the northwestern sec- 
tion of Chicago, and particularly the district 
where the celebration occurred on Dec. 15. 
The Mayfair-Elston Development Association 
is to be congratulated on its efforts in putting 
over this development enterprise, the success of 
which was due in no small measure to the co- 





This float depicts a pioneer log cabin and redwood log, 6 feet 6 inches 
at the butt, bearing the notation “From the giant redwood forests to 


happy homes” 


that a silver cup was awarded to the Hill- 
Behan company for the most appropriate floats 
in the parade. 





Changes in Official Personnel 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18—J. W. Fristoe, 
president and general manager of the T. J. 
Moss Tie Co., since 1902, has been made chair- 
man of the board, and E. E. Pershall has been 
promoted from vice president to president, and 
John S. Penney, who has been general super- 
intendent of plants, has been elected a vice 
president. 

The T. J. Moss Tie Co. is preparing to cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary, and Mr. Fristoe 
has been associated with the company since its 
inception in 1879. He decided to retire to 2 
less active participation in business and to turn 
the active management of the company over 
to the younger men in the organization. He 
has been active in civic affairs, and was the 
first president of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers, which was organized 
in 1919. 

Mr. Pershall has been with: the T. J. Moss 
Tie Co. since Feb. 1, 1918, first as assistant to 
the president and then vice president a year 
later. He had previously been with the 
Kettle River (Treating) Co. Mr. Penney 
joined the Moss company in 1920 as superin- 
tendent of treating plants. He also had pre- 
viously been with the Kettle River Co. He 
was secretary of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers from 1923 to 1926. 
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Santa Fe, N. M., Dec. 17.—That it is both 
possible and profitable to maintain prices that 
include fair profit is proved indubitably by con- 
tiaued extension of the stock and buildings and 
boundary of the plant of the Santa Fe Builders’ 
Supply Co. A large new tile fireproof build- 
ing, just completed, is to house transportation 
equipment and serve as machine shop; and the 
yard has just been extended on the south 
to the Santa Fe track, providing additional 
rail facilities, when required. 

Believing that the use of the best is the 
cheapest in the long run, and that demand 
for it is largely a matter of education, 
Charles A. Proebstel, presicent of the com- 
pany, who has developed this business, 
carries only the best grades. He stresses 
first-class service throughout the organiza- 
tion, handling, for example, California 
pine from the Shevlin, and Arizona-New 
Mexico from the Breece and Cady mills; 
in fir, the products of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co. 

Asked as to the demand for sugar pine, 
of which there was a considerable stock of 
2x28, 16-foot, selling at $250 per thousand 





(Left) Section of display 


room where enameled 
ware is set up for in- 
spection 


(Right) Section of 
plumbing warehouse, 
Santa Fe Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co. 


Stocks Only Good Lumber and Stresses Service 


satisfy them enduringly, insuring the owners 
as continuing customers. 

The company carries practically everything 
used in building, but in plumbing fixtures and 
supplies, of which a large stock is carried, it 
wholesales only. The display of bath tubs, 


lavatories etc., include a half-dozen bathrooms 
fully equipped, even to showers; and the eight 








feet, Mr. Walter, Mr. Proebstel’s assistant == 


stated that this was drawn on by manufac- , 
turers ofi old Spanish furniture, with 4x4s — 
of the same material for table legs. This 
furniture is used extensively not only locally in 
giving hotels, resorts, and artists’ headquarters 
desired Southwestern settings, but as far away 
as Michigan, where a sportsman recently 
ordered this furniture for his new hunting 
lodge. Mr. Proebstel believes in furnishing 
architectural assistance to small home builders, 
to the end that they make every expenditure 
count the utmost, and that their finished homes 


ction of warehouse where builders’ materials are kept 


different colors in the enameled furnishings, 
now in vogue, are shown to advantage. In ad- 
dition, washing machines and dish washers are 
sold, as well as heating plants of all types; 
brass goods are displayed in another room; in 
still another are 2,000 bins for fittings. All 
pipe, except soil and sewer pipe, is carried under 
cover, and all, like lime, kalsomine, cement, 
are stored convenient for loading and unload- 



















ing from cars on platforms; or as in the case 
of cement and lime, into basement with a chute, 
a car being unloaded in an hour. 

Santa Fe and Taos, in the center of the terri- 
tory served by the Santa Fe Builders’ Supply 
Co., are also the art centers of the Southwest, 
and it is but natural that an up-to-date builders’ 
supply house should have co-operated heartily, 
and as it has proved, profitably, in the 
perpetuation and extension, in paints, of 
colors that harmonize so well with the soft 
lines of the architecture of the Pueblo 
Indians. In the case of five colors these 
are unique, made, as they were for genera- 
tions by the Indians from native herbs and 
now reproduced in exact: shades in paints 
manufactured exclusively for this firm. 
That this service is appreciated, not only 
locally, but by visitors is shown by the 
growth in mail-order business from travel- 
ers who have been struck by the charm of 
the coloring, and desire a constant re- 
minder in their homes. Not only for these 
colors, but for others, the company has 
adopted local names, which enlists interest 
and adds to sale value on account of buy- 
ers’ loyalty to home communities. For ex- 
ample: Taos light blue, Taos dark blue, 
Adobe dark brown, Pecos dark green, and 
Chimayo dark red; all of which are orig- 
inal colors, together with Abiqui ivory, Espa- 
nola yellow, Otowi gray, Chili red, Tesuque 
green, Santa Fe orange, New Mexico blue etc. 

The company uses the original colors to good 
advantage in painting its own buildings, which 
are a brown, with blue trim; and the fence, 
of first-class material, just completed, will be 
similarly painted. This not only advertises the 
“Sanbusco” colors, but the company points 
with pride to the 





— 





General view of offices and yards of the Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co. 
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at Santa Fe, N. M. 


evidence of durabil- 
ity of the paint, and 
its fresh appearance 
after years of serv- 
ice. 

“Sanbusco,” the 
trade-mark, is made 
up of the first syl- 
lable or letter of 
“Santa’Fe Builders’ 
Supply Co.,” and the 
company has an edi- 
tion of Universal, as 
well as its own’ 
wholesale catalog, 
under this mark. 

The only stock- 
holder besides Mr. 
Proebstel is Levi 
Hughes, Santa Fe 
capitalist, but John 
K. S. Walter is 
a capable assistant 
in the management, 
twenty-six people 
being employed. 
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Opens New Retail Yard 


Co_tumsus, Onto, Dec. 17—The Three C’s 
Lumber & Supply Co., to deal in a full line of 
lumber and building supplies has opened a yard 
on the Three C’s Highway in Linden, a suburb 
of Columbus. The owners are Abraham and 
Harry Cohen, formerly of Columbus, who had 
been in the retail lumber business in Johns- 
town, Ohio, for eight years. The Johnstown 
business was sold out in March to the Celler 
Lumber Co., of Chillicothe. Two large sheds 
24 by 130 feet and a warehouse, as well as of- 
fice, have been constructed for the new yard 
which is located on the Pennsylvania Railway. 


Colors to Indicate Lumber Lengths 


The retail yard manager who has little room 
in which to store a big stock, and consequently 
finds it necessary to mix lengths in his bins, 
might well adopt the wrinkle in use in the 
sheds of the Rock Island Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., at Rock Island, Ill., by which the 
yard man can easily tell the length of any 
given piece by a glance at the end. 

Each length has a definite color assigned to 
it, which is marked in chalk on the end of 


Red means 16 feet, white 14 feet, a hard time of it selecting the right piece,” 


blue 12 feet and green 10 feet. Thus indi- declared one of the yard men. “We usually 
cated, one can not make a mistake in choosing had to pull pieces out several times before we 
the right length, and another advantage is that found the right length. On bright days when 
a glance at any bin will reveal if any length it was possible to see to the back of the bins 
is running out of stock. : 


“Before we began using this system we had good judge of lengths, but on dark days when 


of course it was not so hard, if one were a 

















Portable individual hog houses and brooder house built in the yard of the Home Lumber Co., 
Huntington, Ind., from specifications furnished by the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. As the 
Home Lumber Co.’s yard is located on one of the main thoroughfares entering the city, these 


displays attract the attention of farmers and other possible customers 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


An Efficient Method of Storage 


Efficient merchandising includes not only selling the goods, but 
arranging stocks in the most efficient way to reduce handling costs 
and make for convenience. An outstanding example of careful and 
efficient planning in a country yard is the plant of the C. J. Harris 
Lumber Co. at Boonville, Mo. The accompanying illustration shows 
how some of the stock is stored there for convenient handling and tirely. 


one could not see very far back, it was quite 
a difficult proposition.” 


Competing with the Substitutes 


Selling Cell-ized wood block flooring in com- 
petition with rubber and tile flooring for high 
class residences, apartment buildings and com- 
mercial houses is a worth while development in 
trade extention in which the Joseph Bros. 
Lumber Co., Chicago retailer, has met with 
considerable success. This company believes 
that this type of wood block flooring gives the 
retailer a genuine opportunity to talk and sell 
wood and to obtain many profitable orders 
that otherwise would go out of his field en- 








Tile and rubber floors generally are laid 
over a concrete floor base and not only re- 
quire sleepers but in many cases do not give 
the floor the evenness which is so desirable. 
The Joseph Bros. Lumber Co. has sold wood 
block floors to a number of architects and 
owners with previous experience with compet- 
ing kinds of floors, and the results have al- 
ways been very satisfactory, the architects and 
owners declaring that the slight difference in 
cost is negligent when compared with the add- 
ed attractiveness and serviceability. 

Sam Joseph, president of Joseph Bros. 
Lumber Co., and I. Callner, treasurer, both 
have had extensive experience in introducing 
wood block flooring into high grade construc- 
tion and have closely watched the results as 
compared with competing types of flooring 





other than wood, and are fully convinced that 
there exists in this field a real opportunity for 








display. In the foreground may be seen the stock of nails in kegs, 
stored on racks from which they may be easily loaded on trucks or 
wagons without having to be carried any distance. Abové the nail 
kegs a stock of ladders is carried, the ladders being hung on pegs in 
the posts. Here, while out of the way, they are easily accessible. In 
the background may be seen the 13-compartment rack in which mold- 
ings and finish lumber are stacked on end. This method has proved 
to be a saver of both time and labor and affords excellent protection 
to the stock. It may be noted that all of the stock is kept off the 
ground, by means of a raised wooden floor. 








the introduction of wood on a more general 
basis. 

The advantage of using wood block flooring 
lies first in the saving of material and labor 
cost, as it does away with sleepers and is at- 
tached directly to the concrete with mastic. 
The second and greatest advantage lies in the 
fact that a perfectly smooth floor is obtainable, 
with no danger of its ever buckling or develop- 
ing any of the objectionable features which are 
so often encountered in the use of substitute 
materials. 

Mr. Joseph says that he recently visited a 
friend, a mortician, who had just opened new 
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a 
and exquisitely equipped undertaking parlors. 
He found that the floor was laid with rubber. 
\sked how he liked it, the friend replied that 
he was very much disappointed, because it was 
uneven. Mr. Joseph told him that he should 
have used wood blocks instead, in which case 
he would have had a perfectly smooth floor. 
The undertaker expressed surprise at the fact 
that he had not thought of wood blocks when 
considering the floor, and regrets that no one 
had told him about it, in which case he cer- 
tainly would have used them. Mr. Joseph 
cites this as an example of the results that mis- 
sionary work by the retailer is pretty sure to 
accomplish. Mistakes in construction and in 
the selection of materials are too often due 
to ignorance on the part of the owner and 
architect and it should pay the retailers well 
to keep both of them informed on the relative 
merits of their wares. 

A recent development in connection with 
wood block flooring is the use of lower grades 
with knots and defects, especially for commer- 
cial buildings, but desirable for decorative ef- 
fects in the highest type of construction. This 
is in line with the use of knotty lumber for in- 
terior trim, which subject was treated in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


To Go Out of Business 

CincinNATI, Onto, Dec. 17.—The Buskirk 
Lumber Co., of this city, has announced that 
it expects to go completely out of business in 
January and steps are now being taken toward 
liquidation. W. B. Buskirk, founder of the 
business, says that the machinery in the wood- 
working plant is to be sold and the stock dis- 
posed of. The business was established fifteen 
years ago, on a 4-acre tract of ground of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, the property be- 
ing leased on a month-to-month basis. This 
land will be needed as part of the new railwav 
terminal, work on which is to begin soon, and 
therefore the Buskirk company is compelled 
to vacate. 


For Summer Cottage Business 


In a folder entitled “Summer Cottage Ideas” 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published ex- 
terior views and floor layouts of twelve very 
attractive summer cottages. These cottages 
vary in size from simple to more elaborate 
structures and should serve admirably the pur- 
pose suggested in the title. « 

Already there is a definite and steady growth 
in summer home building and there is every 
indication that more and more city people will 
maintain homes in the country as well as in 
cities. The lumberman who is prepared with 
suggestions such as are contained in this 
folder is in a position to take advantage of 
every opportunity for selling material for 
summer cottage building. In fact he will 
doubtless find it to his advantage to do some 
special advertising in the early spring to push 
this kind of business. Copies of “Summer 
Cottage Ideas” will be sent on request. 





Build Complete Yard on Small Plot 


It is often quite difficult to plan a lumber 
yard for an irregularly shaped property. In 
the case of the Highbridge Lumber Co., a re- 
cently established and highly attractive yard at 
Rockford, Ill., this problem was solved by 
jogging the lumber piles in the yard, as is 
shown in an accompanying illustration. 

Alongside the yard, the railroad takes a long 
curve, and the driveway, which follows the 





Interior view of one of the rooms in the High- 

bridge Lumber Co.’s novel shed, showing 

method of end-stacking lumber as a means of 
effecting economy of space and in handling 


railroad, necessarily is curved also. The 
foundations of the lumber piles are of con- 
crete, and every fifty feet or so they are set 
back about six feet, with the result that the 
curve is faithfully followed and the piles still 
kept at right angles. The driveway is wide 
and this plan offers no difficulties in handling 
the material. 

In another illustration is shown the hand- 
some office of the Highbridge Lumber Co., 
built in the English style. To the rear are 
several sheds, where the plan of end-stacking 
of lumber is followed throughout. In build- 
ing this yard, the problem the company had 
to solve was to carry a complete and adequate 
stock on a very small plot of ground, taking 
in, all told, four acres. The solution was end- 
stacking of everything up to and including 
2x6-inches in size. The lumber shed is divided 
into a dozen rooms, each measuring about 20 
feet deep by 12 feet wide, with a door opening 
into the driveway. A particular kind of lum- 
ber is kept in each room, and the different 


sizes are stacked between arms extended from 
the walls. 

By this method it is found that a much 
larger stock can be carried than if it were piled 
flat, as is ordinarily done. It is also claimed 
that there is less damage, that the lumber is 
kept straighter, and that handling expenses 
are lower. 

The Highbridge Lumber Co. was organized 
last summer by Earl Kelley and William Rut- 
ledge, both formerly connected with the Rock- 
ford Lumber & Fuel Co. 


From Wisconsin to Illinois 


WAUKEGAN, ItL., Dec. 17.—C. S. Sherry, 
for the last three years manager of the Fuller 
Goodman Co.’s lumber yard at Waupun, Wis., 
has resigned that position to become president 
and general manager of the Shore Line Lum- 
ber Co., of Waukegan. Mr. Sherry was super- 
intendent of yards for the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.), at Minneapolis, Minn., from 1915 to 
1923, at which time he became vice president 
and manager of the Loomans-Wilsey Lumber 
Co. at Waupun. This yard was sold in 1915 
to the Fuller Goodman Co., and Mr. Sherry 
has continued as manager until this time. 


Forest Message on Book Covers 


SHREVEPORT, La., Dec. 17.—A million school 
book covers, made of smooth finish paper, illus- 
trated with graphic pictures and poefns, will 
tell the story of fire waste and fire prevention 
for forests, according to information given out 
at Ruston, La., if plans now under way by the 
Louisiana division of forestry, department of 
conservation, are carried to a successful con- 
clusion. W. H. Thompson, fire ranger of Dis- 
trict No. 8, headquarters at Arcadia, La., was 
at Ruston a few days ago in the interest of 
the movement. Funds for the project, he was 
quoted as saying, are in hand, with the excep- 
tion of a few hundred dollars needed to cover 
the cost of paper and the printing of the covers. 
The funds are coming largely from lumber in- 
terests, a number of Texas lumbermen and 
some from Arkansas, as well as a number from 
Louisiana, contributing to this educational 
work, 

Samples of the book covers carry on the out- 
side a graphic picture of a burning forest tree 
on one side and a typical forest tree on the 
other. The paper from which the covers are 
to be made is the product of Louisiana paper 
mills. Twenty tons of 70-pound paper will be 
required for the million covers scheduled for 
this big enterprise. 


THE WEEKLY index of wholesale commodity 
prices of Harvard Economic Society has fallen 
to 97.1 for the week ended Dec. 12, 1928, 
from 97.3 for the week ended Dec. 5, 1928. 
Dun’s Review reported for the latest week 24 
advances and 32 declines in commodity prices, 
compared with 32 and 41 respectively, for the 
corresponding week of 1927. 

















Office of the. Highbridge Lumber Co., organized last summer at 


Rockford, Ill. 
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View of yard of Highbridge Lumber Co., showing jogging of pild 
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Builds Well Arranged, 
Serviceable Shed 


An attractive and serviceable lumber shed, 
particularly suited to the requirements of the 
dealer in an average sized community, is that 
of the Dundee Farmers Co., Dundee, III. 

This well arranged, modern shed, a plan and 
several views of which are shown herewith, is 
of interest from several viewpoints; not least 
because it is of wood construction throughout. 
It is, in fact, an object lesson in these days 
when so many lumbermen seem to favor steel 
framing for their sheds, if not brick walls as 
well. In attractiveness and efficiency, and cer- 
tainly in strength, this wood-constructed lum- 
ber shed does not have any apologies to make 
to steel supports or brick walls. 

The shed measures 160 feet in length and 
60 feet in width. The bins are 8 feet 6 inches 
wide and 20 feet 6 inches deep on each side 
of the concrete alley, which measures 19 feet 
in width. It is a double-decked shed, the plat- 
form along the upper decks being connected by 
two bridges, one near each end of the shed, 
making for quick and easy movement to any 
part. 

Walter P. Doederlein, secretary-manager of 
the company, who planned the shed, comment- 
ing on the odd depth of the bins, declared that 
too many retailers build their bins with an even 
depth of 20 feet, which he considers a mistake, 
inasmuch as lumber does not always come 20 
feet long, but usually a few inches over; which 
means that the pieces must stick out in the 
alley, not only making them liable to damage 
from passing trucks and wagons but also ren- 
dering it almost impossible to give the pile a 
neat appearance. Consequently, he recommends 
an extra six inches in depth. 

In regard to the width of the alley, Mr. 
Doederlein said experience had proved that 
it was hardly enough for the greatest effi- 
ciency. “If I build a shed again, it will be 
at least 2@ feet wide,” he said. “The alley 
should be as wide as the stock handled, as this 
makes for freer and easier handling, especially 
of the heavy stuff.” 

This yard handles very little material ex- 
ceeding 20 feet in length, but what little is 
carried is stocked in a rather unusual manner. 
At the end of one side of the alley are a num- 
mer of bins only 12 feet deep, these containing 
Sad] Bin for Long||ltems 
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roofing, wire and simi- 
lar items. Back of these 
bins and running at 
right angles thereto is a 
long bin measuring 24 
feet in length and 8 feet 











in width, opening not 
into the shed but out 
to the yard by means 
of a door. In this bin 
are stored such long lengths as are necessarily 
carried. 

Several of the bins on the upper deck, used 
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Triangular room at head of the driveway used 

for end storage of moldings. Horizontal arms 

placed at intervals of two feet make it easy to 
select any lengths desired 


for storing short lengths of lumber, oak floor- 
ing, bevel siding, stained shingles and insulation 
materials, are floored, because this makes for 
easier working conditions and prevents pieces 
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The attractive office building and part of one of the sheds of the 
Dundee Farmers Co., Dundee, IIl. 


from dropping through to the floor below; in- 
cidentally making it easier to keep the shed 
clean and well ordered. Referring to the ac- 
companying illustrations, it will be noted that 
many of the bins on the upper deck are sub- 
divided into compartments the exact width of 
the lumber they contain. This is to promote 
economy of space, as sizes and items of which 
only a small stock are carried do not have to 
be piled in two or three stacks, but can all 
be put in one pile which can be brought up 
as high as desired one board on top of the 
other, without any danger of the stacks falling 
over. This arrangement also eliminates the 
necessity of mixing lengths or sizes, and saves 
a good deal of time that otherwise would be 
wasted in picking out the items desired. 

Mr. Doederlein has a definite system of piling 
his lumber, keeping each grade separately, and 
starting at one end of the shed with the small- 
est width and shortest length and working pro- 
gressively up to the biggest piece. 

The lumber is all piled on concrete founda- 
tions which, however, lack the air holes which 
Mr. Doederlein has since found to be desirable 
in order to prevent dead air from accumulating 
between the floor and the bottom of the lum- 
ber pile. “Much of the lumber that comes to 
the retail yard nowadays is so green that a 
system of ventilation is necessary in order to 
give it a chance to dry out,” said Mr. Doeder- 
lein, repeating that air holes should always be 
provided in foundation building. 

Another illustration shows the triangle-shaped 
room in which the moldings are stored on 
end in specially constructed racks, having cross 
pieces every two feet in height, making it easy 
to ascertain the length of any piece in the 
rack. This molding room is at the head of 
the driveway—where the driveway divides and 
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Plan of construction and layout of the new shed of the Dundee Farmers Co. at Dundee, III. 
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runs out through the two doors. Back of this 
molding room is a large storage room for sash 
and doors, the former being stacked in bins 
and the latter on racks. Above this room is 
the carpenter’s shop, access to which is had 
from the driveway by means of a ladder, while 
stock is handled from a gallery. Part of this 
stairs room is also devoted to storage of 
knocked-down window frames etc. 

Further reference to illustrations of the shed 
shows that the company’s ladder stock is kept 
high up in the roof. Mr. Doederlein explained 
that the ladders formerly were kept within 
easy reach, but he found that the temptation 
to the yardmen to use them on slight provoca- 
tion was too great, with the result that the 
ladders became scarred and shortly were sec- 
ond-hand stock. By keeping them high up, 
the temptation is removed, and the ladders are 
kept in clean and salable condition. 

The shed is well lighted and well ventilated, 
and in addition to marked cleanliness is featured 
by the painstaking orderliness of the pile. “A 
place for everything and everything in its 
place” is Mr. Doederlein’s motto in the conduct 
of the business. He is justly proud of this 
shed, which, he states, has been viewed by 
many lumbermen in the surrounding territory, 
several of whom have made sketches of it for 
their own use. 

“T believe that while one is building a shed 
he ought to build it the best he knows how to 
build,” declared Mr. Doederlein. “It does not 
cost any more to build a good shed than a poor 
one, and it saves a great many dollars, much 
time, trouble and worry in the long run.” 

Walter E. Mueller is assistant manager of 
the Dundee Farmers Co. 








Interior view of shed, showing arrangement of bins and orderly piling of lumber. Note the stock 
of ladders stored up under the roof to prevent use and detcrioration 








THE YARDMAN SPEAKS 








[Jn a contribution to this department, James W. MacVittie, 
yard foreman of the Lancaster Lumber Co., Lancaster, Ohio, 
has written interestingly on “How I Bring Additional Profitable 
Business to Our Yard.” This is one of a number of letters to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, giving experiences of yard men in 
helping to develop business for the yards in which they are em- 


Practically all retail lumber yard fore- 
men and managers have about the same 
problems with which to contend. First, 
the overhead has to be kept as low as pos- 
sible. I aim to have plenty of necessary 
work to do during spare time and in bad 
weather. Just as soon as a car of material 
is ordered, we begin to make room to un- 
load it without delay upon arrival. 

While unloading a car of lumber, if we 
find some pieces that are crooked or below 
grade we put them in a corner of the yard 
where we take care of this stock and any 
other odds and ends that may accumulate. 
This gives a customer a chance to see just 
what we have in this accumulation. Some- 
times he can use a cheaper grade of lum- 
ber than he had in mind, which may save 
him some money and help us to move ma- 
terial that ordinarily is hard to sell. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
my work is to get out of a piece, of lum- 
ber all there is in it for any special work, 
or for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. 

Another all important duty is to ren- 
der SERVICE. “Service before self,” is 
our motto at this yard. The yard is lo- 


qway.—EDITOR. | 


cated at the extreme east end of town, 
about two miles from its center. This 
location enables us to load several orders 
on the same truck for any part of town. 
To do this the orders must be ready to 
load as soon as the trucks come into the 
yard so the trucks can be kept moving 
and at the same time give better service. 
The proper handling of deliveries in this 
way can be made to show an additional 
profit at the end of the year. 

Accuracy and speed are the essentials 
in providing better service. Never prom- 
ise to make a delivery at a certain time 
unless you can feel certain you can fulfill 
the promise. 

We must be courteous to a customer 
at all times and accommodate him when- 
ever it is possible. Being courteous and 
accommodating makes friends, and these 
friends in turn will tell other prospective 
customers to visit our yard when in need 
of lumber or other building material. 

This is when the yardman can create 
sales for his company and also help to 
make good salesmen. We yardmen must 
work in harmony with salesmen in the 
office and on the outside so as not to 


ployed. Yard men, managers and other retail yard and office 
employees are invited to contribute experiences, ideas or com- 
ment to this department, which will be continued as long as yard 
men are sufficiently interested in it to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered them for exchanging experiences in this 


conflict in any way with their plans and 
prices. We must have one price to all and 
no price cutting, as price cutting does no 
one any good. 


To Construct Auto Body Plant 


MEmPHiIs, TENN., Dec. 17.—As was indi- 
cated in a news dispatch from this city to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently, the Murray 
Corporation of America has definitely selected 
Memphis as the site of a $2,500,000 body plant, 
construction of which will be started at once. 
C. W. Avery, of Detroit, president of the Mur- 
ray Corporation, announces that the plant 
should be in operation within four months, giv- 
ing employment to 1,200 men. The first unit of 
the Memphis plant will be a building 640x575 
feet. The most modern wood-working machin- 
ery will be installed and will be supplemented 
by a battery of 32 dry kilns, each 136 feet in 
length. 

The Murray Corporation now manufactures 
bodies for the Ford, Marmon, Hupmobile and 
Dodge automobiles, and has other large con- 
tracts in prospect. Each automobile body re- 
quires approximately 200 feet of hardwood 
lumber, which will make the consumption at 
this plant 160,000 feet of hardwood daily, or 
more than 50,000,000 feet a year. No stump- 
age or timber is owned by the Murray Cor- 
poration, and it will buy its hardwoods—gum, 
oak, tupelo and similar woods—in the open 
market. 
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Hints for Retail Convention Planners 

















PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from last week’s issue) 


5. Allowance for returned merchandise. 
It has been our experience that many times 
a customer orders more lumber than needed, 
picking out the best and returning what he 
does not need. We also find that he may 
use some of this surplus lumber for scaf- 
folding and then take out the nails and re- 
turn it to us. It is surprising how many 
thousand feet of lumber is hauled out and 
brought back under such circumstances. We 
feel that the dealers should adopt some 
policy of making deductions for material re- 
turned, whether used or not. 


6. When is a small manufacturer entitled 


Representative retailers in all parts of the country have set forth the subjects 
uppermost in their minds, and which they consider the most important for dis- 
cussion at the approaching annual conventions, in the letters to the American 
Lumberman from which these excerpts were made. Program planners and 
e convention speakers will get valuable suggestions and material from them. oe 
Three previous instalments have appeared, in issues of Dec. 1, 8 and 15. 


perhaps he has, but we feel that there 
should be some limit as to size of the manu- 
facturer and that the matter should be taken 
up with the dealer who is supplying him 
before solicitation is made direct. We 
would like to. have the views of other re- 
tailers in this matter. 

7. A code of standards of business prac- 
tices modeled after that formulated for the 
millwork industry. Of course there are 
problems in the retail business which the 
wholesale business does not have, and vice 
versa, but there are too many persons en- 
gaged in the retail lumber business and it is 
only natural that unfair and unjust practices 
have steadily increased year after year. 

8. A retail “lumber owned and operated” 


ee 














W ASHINGTON 


1. (a) Can mergers or consolidations of 
retail yards be made a success? (b) If 50, 
how can the public be educated to feel that 
consolidations are for the best interest of 
the public? (c) How can expenses be re- 
duced during a period of depression? 


TENNESSEE 


1. We consider the three most important 
points with reference to the retail lumber 
business in a town of the size of ours (about 
8,000 population) to be: 

(a) The proper financing of home build- 
ing. The lumbermen are greatly handi- 
capped in small towns by lack of financing 





“First and Most Perplexing’”’ Profit Problem 





In the problems of the retail lumber dealer, the first and 
most perplexing one for keeping him from making any money 
is uninformed competition. We assume, and rightly, that we are 
largely responsible for what our competitor does and for the 
attitude which he takes. When you look any man closely in the 
eye you see a picture of yourself, and we believe this rule applies 
as between competitors. However, we have done as much as 
seems possible for us to do to instruct one another in costs of 
handling and we know that it costs a certain sum per thousand 
feet to handle, say ordinary dimension lumber. 

We take a list of one day’s sales, go before a district meeting, 
allow the men around the table to fix their own price per hour 
for the use of trucks, their own price per thousand feet for han- 
dling of lumber from cars to sheds—then taking these prices 
we find that on the loads which we have in hand, namely, one 
day’s sales, the average price per thousand feet lacks 75 cents of 
being their net mark-up for the dealers in the district. Nothing 
is considered for waste, bad accounts, discounts, dividends and 
many other items, and there is only 75 cents per thousand feet 
to take care of all of these items. All around the table agree‘ 
that the figures are correct, except that the price for the use. 
of truck is much too low. After a little, you hear a small group 
remark, “Well, perhaps, it cost him that, I don’t know”—assum- 
ing that it does not cost the speaker anything like it. 

Some way must be devised to get the newly started dealer, 
and the dealer who does most of his own work and does not 
count wages for himself, to realize how much they must add 
to the cost of a thousand feet of lumber before they start making 
any money; and something must be done with the man who 


allows his animosity to govern the making of his prices when 
he has just lost a job to a competitor. 

Before we can do anything to help the retailer materially, our 
hope is that an organization will be effected among the mills 
and among the wholesalers so that they will handle their busi- 
neSs in an efficient and scientific manner and will not be in a 
position where they have to sell lumber to dealers to whom they 
do not like to sell. We trust that when they get in that position 
they will automatically eliminate dealers who they believe 
are inimical to the majority of dealers in the community, the 
wholesaler realizing that these dealers keep the others from mak- 
ing any money and in that way keep the wholesaler from 
making any money in that community; but this may have seri- 
ous drawbacks. So much for the first problem. 

The second problem is like unto the first, in that we should 
discuss just how far we can go in the matter of definite price 
agreement between ourselves; whether the government is going 
to permit us to decide on a mark-up of so many dollars for 
dimension and so many dollars for shed stock; or whether we 
dealers may not mention these things above a whisper, and then 
only between two parties at one time. 

A third factor in this three-fold problem is the need for a 
plain, easily readable explanation of the costs of retailing lum- 
ber, boiled down to concrete expressions and put out in such 
a manner that the ordinary man who does not even understand 
the law of debit and credit can understand what he would have 
to get for an item in order to break even on it. 

These three problems have been stated with the hope of enab- 
ling us to find a way to making a profit on what we sell. 








to be solicited direct by the lumber whole- 


finance plan for home repairs and new con- 


facilities. Where a small 
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saler? About five years ago a man had a 
patented article which he desired to put on 
the market and we helped him in a number 
of ways in getting a little business estab- 
lished. We supplied him with a small 
amount of material needed for crating and 
for mounting his product, but as soon as the 
business grew to where he might use a 
carload of material in a year a large whole- 
saler started to solicit the business direct, 
in spite of the fact that we were buying con- 
siderable lumber from this same wholesaler 
for our own yard stock as well as for this 
customer. The wholesaler claims he has a 
perfect right to sell to a manufacturer, and 





struction. This plan should be as good or 
better than the plan offered by the mail order 
houses. 

9. Not least in importance is the financing 
of retailers by wholesalers. I believe this 
practice is responsible for a great deal of the 
unfair competition which has developed 
within the last few years. When a lumber- 
man is doing business with some one else’s 
money he invariably is a price-cutter, but 
if he is using his own capital he is more 
interested in getting a profit on every sale. 
If there is any subject which needs to be 
handled without gloves, I sincerely believe 
this is the one. 


financed at all there is so much red tape 
connected with it and the carrying charges 
are so high as to make it prohibitive for 4 
man with limited means, though he be ever 
so good a moral risk. On the other hand, 
the automobile salesman, radio salesman of 
furniture salesman can go to the same per- 
son, sell him, take his savings in cash and a 
note for the balance and the deal can be 
closed up on the spot. 

(b) Closer co-operation of dealers. We 
guess that lumbermen will cut each other's 
throats as long as the world stands, no mat- 
ter how many conventions and associations 
they might have. 
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(c) Regular and proper personal solicita- 
tion of business. We know lumbermen who 
are convention fanatics; some of them are in 
business in towns not over twelve or fifteen 
miles from us, who will sell some of our 
prospects the same week-they get back from 
the convention—at cut-throat prices. 


TEXAS 


1. There are plenty of problems in the 
lumber business, but the one which stands 
out in this community as the biggest of them 
to my mind is the over-populating of our 
city with lumber yards. We have almost 
three times as many as we have any need of. 
I was in Albuquerque, N. M., not long ago 
and was told that they had 13 yards there 
and enough business for one. In Lubbock, 
Tex., a few weeks ago I was told that they 
had eleven yards and a twelfth was starting 
—making one yard to about every 1,250 pop- 
ulation. Plenty, isn’t it? This all makes a 
situation where some of the dealers have no 
other outlook than to just sit quietly down 
and starve to death. But the remarkable 
thing about it is that so many of these need- 
less and useless branches are put in by 
large lumber companies that ought from long 
experience to know better. 

And it is specific. We wonder why they 


do it. It only results in the demoralization 
of the business. The churches have been 
finding out that it doesn’t pay to put six or 
seven churches in a town of 1,000 people. 
Why so much overdoing of the lumber busi- 


ness? If they want something to talk about, 
give them this subject. It will stand some 
discussion. 


UTAH 


1. The thing that is uppermost in my mind 
is: What are we doing to support the Na- 
tional advertising movement? As has been 
said over and over again, the question is 
not so much competition with our fellow 
lumbermen as it is competition with other 
commodities. The “squeaking wheel gets 
the grease”; other commodities are being ad- 
vertised nationally to such an extent that 
unless the lumber industries are alive the 
other commodities will be “greased” and 
we'll be running over a “hot box.” 

2. Lumber yards must be building mate- 
rial headquarters. The sooner we get this 
into our systems the more progressive mer- 
chants we will be. 


WISCONSIN 
1. Uniform lien laws for all States. 


2. Better handling of credits among retail 
dealers. 


3. More co-operation with producers, job- 
bers etc. to prevent unethical price cutters 
securing supplies and entering business. 
Present conditions in business seem to in- 
vite the unethical, unposted fellow with 
some capital to enter business, because so 
many manufacturers see a chance to sell 
something regardless of how present condi- 
tions may be addled by the unposted party 
trying to become a big business man. Bank- 
ing laws prevent too many banks; why not 
restrictions on other lines, if retail prices are 
not loaded with too much profit because of 
protection? 


4. Installment selling and financing; how 
to get your share of the consumer’s dollars. 

5. Teaching your competitor the costs of 
doing business, and business principles and 
ethics. 


6. Co-operative buying; reserve supply 
systems. 
7. Complete dealer distribution from 


manufacturers who furnish mail-order houses 
—placing them on same basis as retail deal- 
ers. 

8. Development of further use of grade- 
marked lumber. 

9. Conventions for retail dealers only. 


Elder Ws Wmbued With the Christmas Spirit 


Believing That Sentiment Engendered by the Season Is Worth W hile 


“Merry Christmas,” said the Elder as the 
postmaster came wearily into the office and 
sagged into a chair. 

“Heh, heh,” said the postmaster, 
like a canceled stamp. 

“Says which?” asked the Elder. 

“Heh, heh,” repeated the postmaster without 
mirth, 

“You surprise me,” said the Elder. “You 
surprise me a lot. Unless my eyes and ears 
deceive me, which they usually don’t, Uncle 
Sam’s hired man ain’t brimming with the glad- 
some spirit of Noél.” 

“He isn’t,’ said the postmaster. 
same every year, only worse. Tons of pack- 
ages. Carloads. Train loads. All shapes, and 
some without shape. Addresses looking like 
the alley where the ink bottle bled to death. 
Wrappings as disorderly as a gas-house belle 
at a burglars’ ball. Half the things mashed 
and leaking tinsel and worse. Millions and 
billions of cards conveying such sentiments 
as, ‘From One Old Soak to Another.’ The 
boys at the office are numb from the feet up, 
which may be a good thing. Otherwise a lot 
of people who go around yelling ‘Merry Christ- 
mas!’ might be in our best hospitals, taking 
nourishment through a glass tube.” 

“Ouch!” said the Elder. “Ouch!” 

“All the same,” said the postmaster, “Christ- 
mas is getting to be a crime. It’s corrupted 
what ought to be a beautiful sentiment into 
a big, rowdy bargain sale, except that prices 
are jacked up instead of being cut down. I 
hope you merchants are proud of ‘the scandal. 
I’m sure enough that nobody else is.” 

“There, there,” said the Elder, “and hush-a- 
by baby. Maybe the bump ain’t as bad as it 
feels. Anyway, you're not just the person to 
appraise this holiday. You’re something like 
the hostess whose cook quits the day she’s in- 
vited in ten tables of bridge. Maybe it’s a 
Swell party and a great success; but you 
couldn’t get the flustered lady to see it. She’d 
be too busy washing a truck load of lettuce 
and filling three or four thousand pastry 
cases. 


“The holiday trade plays no chimes on my 


looking 


“It’s the 





cash register; so any viewing with alarm that 


- [ might do would look like a shipment of sour 


grapes. But at that I can’t exactly bust with 
pride over the commercial exploitation of the 
day. I doubt if it’s good for business as a 
whole. Naturally the boys who specialize in 
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the useless dinguses that get bought and given 
away think it’s great. Lots of labor goes into 
making the stuff, and lots of money is spent 
for it; and the sum total of useless giving 
ain’t likely to set the world ahead in a material 
way. But however much economic waste 
there is, I reckon you and I ain’t shocked by 
that so much as we are by the use of a fine old 
sentiment to break down sales resistance. 

“But allowing for all the keeping up with 
the Joneses, and the swapping of gifts that 
cost more than can be afforded, and the over- 
eating, and the senseless and shameless cards, 
and the scramble to make money, and the bun- 
ions of the postal service, and the blasé men 
of the world about ten years old, who have 
everything already that you give them, only 
theirs is better; still there remains something 


that ain’t in the list. Among these residual 
assets are little children to whom Christmas is 
a joyous miracle. After all, it’s their day. 
As long as there are little folks with wonder 
in their eyes, the Christmas angels are going 
to keep on singing. 

“And for that matter there’s a streak of 
unspoited childhood somewhere in the tough- 
est bird. When one hard-boiled sot with a 
hob-nailed liver sends another a poisonous- 
colored card expressing the wish that 
the bluebird of happiness may roost on 
his Christmas pie, the receiver will ha-ha 
a couple of times and call unprintable names 
and then begin remembering boyhood exploits 
that the two of them pulled off together. For 
a few minutes at least he'll be back in the 
land of never-never, where living was full of 
fun and he didn’t foreclose mortgages. 

“No sir. The Society for the Prevention 
of Useless Giving may have had a sound eco- 
nomic idea. But it forgot the sub-stratum of 
sentiment that seldom disappears. People said 
that Spug was a good idea and kept right on 
being foolish. When a little man tries to get 
home with ten bushels of packages that are as 
elusive as greased pigs, he may wish that no- 
body had ever heard of Christmas. But all 
the time he knows he ain’t really wishing it. 
His corns may be as hot as a kettle of soap, 
and he may be flat broke; but he knows if 
there wasn’t Christmas he’d go right out and 
invent it. While we’d like to tame some of 
its works and pomps down to the kindly sim- 
plicity that is more fitting to the event it cele- 
brates, none of us would be happy to be shyt 
out of it.” 

Dusk had fallen, and the lights of home- 
ward-speeding cars picked out the flakes of 
falling snow. In a distant steeple the chimes 
hegan playing, “It Came Upon a Midnight 
Clear.” 

“That makes me think of Old Bill Wilson,” 
said the postmaster. “We were choir boys 
together. I haven’t heard from the old buz- 
zard for years.” 

“Run right down town,” said the Elder, “and 
buy him a Christmas card.” 
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News and 


Spreading the Gospel of Wood 


Loneview, WasH., Dec. 15.—One of the 
constructive activities of the Employees’ Wood 
Promotion Committee, of which E. E. Hayes, 
of Longview, is secretary, is the preparation 
and distribution of a number of blotter-ser- 
mons which are furnished to banks, hotels and 
business houses and help to spread the gospel 
of wood in this community. Some of the ser- 
monettes that are printed on these blotters, 
which are issued fortnightly by the committee, 
are on these subjects: “Wood Homes Are 
Durable,” “Let’s Tell the World About the 
Merits of Lumber,” “Selling the Idea of a 
Wood Home,” “Forest Crops and Payrolls,” 
“Hidden Costs ‘of Comfort,” “Facts About 
Roof Costs,” and “Ammunition for the Sub- 
stitutes.” In connection with each of these 
subjects there is a striking argument or sales 
talk that can not fail to be effective. 

It has been suggested that this activity could 
be profitably repeated in every locality where 
lumber is manufactured. 


Fir Production Will Be Low 


ABERDEEN, WaAsSH., Dec. 15.—Lumber pro- 
duction in the Douglas fir region is expected 
to be approximately 25 percent less than nor- 
mal for the holiday season, during December 
and January, Col. W. B. Greeley, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, reported re- 
cently to Grays Harbor lumbermen in a con- 


ference. This estimate was based on more 
than 150 letters outlining plans for winter op- 
erations, received by the association from in- 


dividual lumbermen throughout the territory. 

Segregation of grades for the California 
market, at the request of retail dealers in that 
State, was the leading subject discussed at the 
session, Col. Greeley -making an extended re- 
port on his activities in California on both 
grade segregation and American Lumber 
Standard sizes. Grays Harbor mills, which 
supply the greater part of the lumber shipped 
by water to California, are mostly opposed to 
mill segregation, as urged by California deal- 
ers, believing that wholesalers in the south 
should do any necessary segregating. 


Wants Anti-Shingle Ordinance 

Satt Lake City, Utan, Dec. 15.—Salt Lake 
City lumbermen may have to face an anti- 
wooden shingle ordinance in the not distant 
future. This was gathered from an address 
delivered here a day or two ago before the 
annual convention of the Utah Association of 
Fire Insurance Agents, held at the Newhouse 
Hotel this city, in which Fire Chief Walter 
Knight, of Salt Lake City, made an attack on 
wooden shingles. Chief Knight told his hear- 
ers that Utah was in great need of a State 
fire marshal and he hoped the legislature, 
which meets in January, would authorize such 
an appointment. The official said that 25 per- 
cent of the residence fires in Salt Lake were 
the result of wooden shingle roofs, and he 
contended that an anti-wooden shingle or- 
dinance would cut these losses in half. He 
said the situation was very bad last summer 
as the season was exceptionally dry. The 
speaker said he hoped to get an ordinance of 
this kind passed in Salt Lake. 


Inland Empire Firm Changes Name 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 15.—The Richards- 
Goettel Lumber Co. has been incorporated to 
take over the business heretofore conducted 
under the name of John M. Richards Lumber 
Co., according to announcement by John M. 
Richards, president. 

The change in name is made in recognition 
of A. H. Goettel, who has been associated 
with Mr. Richards during tne greater part of 


Views From. the West 


the last ten years that Mr. Richards has been 
in the wholesale lumber business in Spokane. 
There will be no change in the conduct of the 
business or in the officers. The latter are J. M. 
Richards, president; A. H. Goettel, secretary 
and manager; J. S. Richards, treasurer. 

J. M. Richards is also president of the Atlas 
Tie Co., which operates a sawmill at Atlas, 
Idaho, and for which the Richards-Goettel 
Lumber Co. will be sales agents in Spokane 
territory. 

The John M. Richards Co. will retain its 
name and establish headquarters later on in 
Seattle. John S. Richards will be active in 
its affairs, after his graduation from Harvard 
university next June. 


Special Equipment Cuts Log Costs 


La Granpe, Ore.,. Dec. 15.—The Mount 
Emily Lumber Co., of La Grande, by adoption 
of new methods involving the use of “Cater- 
pillars” and Athey hydraulic wheels has cut 
the cost of logging from stump to the top of 
the cars to $3.85 per 1,000 feet. 

This company keeps accurate figures on 
costs, and as a result of careful study of fig- 
ures and terrain, Leslie Kinzel, manager, is 
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to 15 percent. The timber usually lies jy 
pockets at the head of large fan-shaped draws 
and is consequently out of range of the rail: 
road. The Mount Emily Lumber Co.’s mij 
is equipped for handling short logs only, 50 
it has adopted the policy of making large 
bunches of short logs. Its four “Caterpillars” 
and Athey hydraulic wheels, kept moving alj 
the time, account for the low cost of logging 
per thousand. 


Year’s Shipments Break Record 


SPoKANE, WAsH., Dec. 15.—Stockholders of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. and trustees of 
the company held their annual meetings Dee. 
13 in the offices of the company at Spokane. 
It was reported by General Manager I. N. 
Tate that the company shipped more lumber 
than ever before in one year, although forty 
years ago almost the same amount of lum- 
ber was shipped. In the forty years there 
have been at times considerable declines in 
volume, but in 1928 the volume reached a new 
high point. However, the mills curtailed pro- 
duction. The prices realized were unsatisfac- 


tory, but were better during the last two 
months. 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, jr., of Lewiston, Idaho, 





A model “Sixty,” one of the four “Caterpillars” equipped with Athey hydraulic wheels, which 


are utilized in the logging operations of the-Mount Emily Lumber Co., 


securing some of the cheapest logs in the West. 
The cost of logging from the stump to the 
top of the railroad car is given as follows: 





ees OE + I go nee cneccecececeds $1.25 
Labor, maintenance and depreciation of 
equipment for hauling. .......cccccces 1.03 
Bunching and swamping..........cccccecee 1.19 
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The logging is done over ground that 
cruises 9,000 feet an acre with but 60 percent 
of the total logging area timber covered. The 
logs run seven to the thousand. The tree run 
is four and one-half 16-foot logs to the tree. 
The bunching and swamping is contracted at 
17 cents for each 16-foot log. The loads 
bunched averaged thirteen and one-tenth 16-foot 
logs and scaled on an average 1,876 board feet. 
The four “Caterpillars” used by the company 
during a period of 24%4 days averaged 18.2 
trips hauling 34,039 board feet a day over an 
average distance of 1,975 feet. 

This logging for the most part is done on 
ground with a favorable gradient of 5 percent 


at La Grande, Ore. 


was elected treasurer to succeed Huntington 
Taylor, of Coeur d’Alene, who resigned re- 
cently. G. F. Jewett, who will succeed Mr. 
Taylor the first of the year as general man- 
ager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. at 
Coeur d’Alene, was elected trustee in place of 
Mr. Taylor. Mr. Jewett is now secretary of 
the Clearwater Timber Co., at Lewiston. 

Other officers were re-elected: President, 
T. J. Humbird; vice president, F. K. Weyer- 
haeuser of Minnesota; secretary, A. W. Laird, 
Potlatch, Idaho; general manager, I. N. Tate, 
Spokane. 

It was reported that in 1929 the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. will start sawing at two 
new mills, one at Longview and one at Klamath 
Falls, Ore. The Longview mill, according to 
Mr. Tate, will be one of the largest in the 
world, with a capacity of 750,000 feet each 
8-hour shift. It will saw fir, hemlock, and 
cedar. The Klamath Falls mill will saw pine. 

The light variety of flu which is very gen- 
erally prevalent here at this time threatene 
to disrupt the Weyerhaeuser annual meeting. 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser and Rudolph Weyer- 
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haeuser both had it but were not prevented 
from returning home. Following the meeting, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Weyerhaeuser have 
hoth been confined to their rooms at the ‘hotel 
for a few days. Mr. Long has also been con- 
fned to his room. His daughter came over 
from Tacoma Thursday to look after him, 
and he is expected to be well enough to return 
home Monday night. Mr. Humbird defied an 
earlier attack to attend the meeting Wednesday, 
and was at the office Thursday, but today he 
has taken to bed again, postponing for several 
days the trip to California on which he ex- 
pected to start tonight. 

{. N. Tate, general manager of the company 
expects to leave Monday to spend the holi- 
days in New York and Jersey with his family. 
Mrs. Tate is now in the East. Their son, 
Dickenson, is a freshman at Yale. 

Harry Q. Stiles, formerly sales manager 
for the Ohio Match Co. here and more re- 
cently with the Clearwater Timber Co., is to 
take charge of the Nebraska territory for 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. with headquarters 
at Scotts Bluff. Mr. Stiles is now making a 
round of the Weyerhaeuser mills preparatory 
to taking over his work. 

Among those present were J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, sr.. Tacoma; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
trustee, Cloquet, Minn.; A. J. Taylor, trustee, 
Cloquet, Minn.; C. A. Barton, trustee, Payette, 
Idaho; George S. Long, trustee, Tacoma; F. 
R. Titcomb, trustee, Tacoma; Charles H. In- 
gram, trustee, Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., and 
W. H. Peabody, trustee, Everett, Wash. 
Entertains Employees and Families 

DeLLEKER, Catir., Dec. 15.—The Feather 
River Lumber Co., well known producer of 
California white pine, was host to its employ- 
ees and their families on Dec. 1. at a banquet 
and dance held in the company’s dining room 
at Delleker. It took over 350 pounds of tur- 
key, with the necessary trimmings, to feed the 
throng. James Clifford, superintendent, acted 
as master of ceremonies, and stated that the 
affair was given by the company in appreciation 
of the employees’ service and efforts in helping 
to make the season of 1928 a success. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the guests were entertained 
for an hour with a number of unusual features, 
interspersed with music by the Nevada Uni- 
versity 6-piece orchestra. Dancing was in- 
dulged in later, and an appetizing lunch round- 
ing out the evening’s festivities. 

The mill of the Feather River Lumber Co. 
closed Dec. 1 for the season, but the box fac- 
tory and combined industries will continue dur- 
ing the winter, and many of the mill employees 
will be given work in these plants. 


Sawmill Cutting 130,000 Feet Daily 


Otymp1a, Wasu., Dec. 15.—The new saw- 
mill of the Washington Veneer Co. is operat- 
ing smoothly at the rate of 130,000 feet a day. 
Most of the lumber cut is for the export trade, 
although it furnishes some lumber for the 
Westman Manufacturing Co., a re-manufac- 
turing concern. 

On Oct. 1 the Washington Veneer Co. took 
over the steam distributing company which had 
been serving Olympia industries and buildings 
for some time. A survey was made of the 
field, as a result of which the capacity of the 
steam plant will be doubled to take care of the 
business it is felt can be secured. 

Besides having a good transcontinental rail- 
road service, as well as docks from which deep 
sea vessels are served, thus affording easy ac- 
cess to domestic as well as foreign markets for 
the products of its mills, Olympia is also a 
good log market, as logs are received there 
from several camps. Choice logs are needed 
for veneer manufacture, but from the supply 
available the Washington Veneer Co. is able 
to select the logs needed for that purpose as 
well as to operate its sawmill. 

J: L. Peters is president of the Washington 
Veneer Co., E. E. Westman, vice president ; 
William Schultz, secretary-treasurer; Axel 
Erickson, superintendent plywood department; 


E. A. Nelson, superintendent sawmill depart- 
ment, and Otto Jacobson, superintendent steam 
plant. 

Re-manufacturing Plant Now in Operation 

The Westman Manufacturing Co.—the new 
re-manufacturing plant adjacent to the Wash- 
ington Veneer Co.’s plant—is now in operation. 
The factory will make finish, moldings, gutter 
and similar items. 

The main factory building is 120x240 feet in 
size, and each piece of machinery is driven by 
an individual electric motor. There are four 
molder machines, one band rip saw and one 
band resaw included in the equipment. Three 
dry kilns furnish the dried lumber needed. 

The lumber is handled around the plant and 
moved in back of the machines by a Ross junior 
lumber carrier. 

Officers of the new concern are: President, 
J. L. Peters; vice president, E. E. Westman; 
secretary-treasurer-manager, Otto A. Wall- 
mark; superintendent, William Westman. 

Novel Designs for Timber Bridges 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Dec. 15.—A number of 
novel and attractive designs for small wood 
bridges were developed by students of archi- 
tecture at the University of Washington who 
participated in a timber bridge competition 
sponsored by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, according to a jury of architects 
which judged the drawings. The association 
offered cash prizes totaling $100 as a means of 
stimulating the interest of students of archi- 
tecture in the possibility of timber for use in 
bridge construction, and to make available in- 
teresting designs for small wood bridges. First 
prize, $35, went to Albert E. Hennessy. Six 
other prizes, ranging from $5 to $25, were 
awarded. 

Cooperating with the association, Harlan 
Thomas, head of the department of architec- 


ture at the university, made the project one of 
the regular problems of the year’s course, al- 
lowing a full week’s time for it. Sixty-one 
drawings were submitted. Seven received cash 
prizes, four honorable mention, and fourteen 
more were deemed worthy of mention. The 
judgment of the jury of award was given on 
the basis of what was considered the architec- 
tural and artistic merits of the designs; also 
their suitability for the application of wood 
and their practicability from the standpoint of 
strength. The designs are for a bridge with a 
total span of 110 feet. Most of the drawings 
show a bridge with three spans of 30 feet each, 
with 10-foot spans at the ends. 


(SRG aeaeaaeaeaes 


Ship Via Baltimore to Venezuela 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 17.—For the fourth 
time a large shipment of fir, landed here from 
a Pacific coast port, is being reloaded on 
smaller vessels preparatory to forwarding to 
Venezuela, where the lumber will be used in 
the development of oil territory. The cargo, 
consisting of 2,900,000 feet, was brought to 
Baltimore and it is being divided at the Penn- 
sylvania railroad pier, in Canton, between four 
smaller vessels. The ship that brought it to 
Baltimore is too large to enter the shallow port 
closest to the Venezuelan oil fields. Despite this 
transfer at a port much farther away from the 
ultimate destination of the lumber, the ship- 
pers contend that the seemingly more expen- 
sive route is the more advantageous. Experi- 
ence has shown the apparently costlier method 
to be more acceptable than forwarding and re- 
loading at a Gulf port or at some other harbor 
farther South. An experiment made with 
transferring a shipment at the Panama Canal 
had not proved satisfactory. In two weeks or 
so another big cargo is expected here intended 
for South America. 


Complete Sales and Shipping Merger 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 15.—Definite an- 
nouncement of the intercoastal lumber sales 
and shipping combination, made here last night 
following a series of meetings held at the of- 
fices of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
has aroused the keenest interest in lumber 
manufacturing circles. 

The new firm, to be known as the Pacific- 
Atlantic Lumber Corporation, will engage in 
the buying, transporting, marketing and financ- 
ing of ventures involving lumber and lumber 
products. It has completed arrangements with 
a number of large West Coast producers under 
which it expects to take the entire Atlantic 
coast business of these mills and has also com- 
pleted arrangements with several large steam- 
ship companies to handle the transportation 
end of the business. The company is also ne- 
gotiating with a number of additional West 
Coast mills which are expected to join the 
organization. 

It is hoped the company will be able to 
eliminate to a great extent the practice of using 
the Atlantic coast market as a dumping ground 
for lumber. The company will attempt to or- 
ganize a more orderly and intelligent movement 
of lumber from the West Coast to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. It will have a tendency to 
eliminate transit shipments which have been 
such a demoralizing factor and have made the 
Atlantic coast the most unstable of domestic 
markets. 


The board of directors of the new company 
includes the following: 

William H. Talbot, president Pope & Talbot, 
San Francisco, president Puget Mill Co. and 
a director of the Wells Fargo National Bank. 
He has been elected president of the company. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, director Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

S. M. Hauptman, first vice president Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., San Francisco, first 
vice president McCormick Steamship Co. 


James Tyson, president Charles Nelson Co., 
San Francisco, president Nelson Steamship 
Co., director Anglo-California Trust Co. and a 
manufacturer of sugar pine and redwood and 
operator of a large retail lumber yard organi- 
zation. 

A. B. Cahill, president Sudden & Christen- 
son, San Francisco, president Hoquiam Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, president Ray- 
mond Lumber Co., Raymond. 

F. M. Fenwick, manager the Charles Nelson 
Co., San Francisco, vice president and general 
manager Nelson Steamship Co. 

Leonard Howarth, vice president and treas- 
urer St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. Helms, vice president Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co. and McCormick Steam- 
ship Co. 

L. C. Stewart, vice president Sudden & 
Christenson. 

The meetings at Tacoma were attended by 
Maj. Griggs, Mr. Howarth, Mr. Cahill, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. Helms and Mr. Stewart. Mor- 
gan J. Doyle, San Francisco attorney, was 
also present and made the announcement of the 
company’s organization. 

The Pacific Atlantic Lumber Corporation 
will have offices at Tacoma, San Francisco, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. Guy E. 
Crow, formerly with the Charles R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co., has been named manager of 
the Tacoma offices which will be located in the 
Washington Building. The company will start 
operations soon after the first of the year. 

The mills which will turn their entire At- 
lantic coast cut over to the new organization 
include the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Sudden & Christenson, Charles R. ‘MicCormick 
Lumber Co., the Charles Nelson Co., Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Hulbert Mill Co., 
American Mill Co., Lewis Mill & Timber Co., 
Raymond Lumber Co. and Crown Lumber Co. 
The shipping interests affiliated with the or- 
ganization have thirty ships in commission and 
additional vessels will be obtained if needed. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—The following statistics for the periods ended Dec. 8, 1928, and Dec. 10, 1927, were compiled by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ ee 
CONE WEEK >, HE Beperte Production Shipments Order 
Softwoods: 1927 928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association................... "3 111 69,975,000 66,112,000 838, 58,722,000 60.656,000 67,810,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 191 116 177,522,000 118,087,000 144,035,000 85,300,000 145,762,000 99,321,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 33 34 28,905, 17,893,000 23,968,000 19,338,000 21,758,000 19,130,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 21 1 23,432,000 15,132,000 23,577,000 = 15,459,000 26,045,000 17,459,000 
California Redwood Association.............. 14 15 7,464,000 8,612,000 5,476,000 4,742,000 6,639,000 1,710,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 77 31 11,284,000 7,334,000 444,000 7,247,000 7,889,000 6,371,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 2,475,000 5,991,000 6,400,000 4,300,000 3,928,000 6,175,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 46 18 4,541,000 2,318,000 3,678,000 1,163,000 3,456,000 1,186,000 
Total softwoods ..........cccccsccecece. 632 «318 325,598,000 241,479,000 284,416,000 196,271,000 276,133,000 222,662,009 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 73+ 18 8,318,000 2,092,000 8,311,000 2,073,000 9,308,000 2,651,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 307+ 1187 43,371,000 15,443,000 44,442,000 14,776,000 42,533,000 14 °960'009 
Total hardwoods ...............eeeeeeee. ~ 380+ 51,689,000 17,535,000 52,753,000 16,349,000 51,841,000 —-17,611,000 
PORTY-NINE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern ee. DOOGIOEION « 60+ vb. ose ee wes ile oat 3,389,310,000 3,281,487,000 3,686,517,000 3,218,901,000 3,666,934,000 3,228,734,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 6730 6,573,791,000 4.594,093,000 y 543,000 4,445,818,000 6,725,736,000 4,477,345,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 1565 1,412,717,000 1,436,578,000 1,521,247,000 1,482,923,000 1,540,282,000 1,473,277,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 1169 1,310,271,000 1,139,172,000 1,329,171,000 1,231,958,000 1,289,929,000 1,176,305,000 
California Redwood Association.............. 756 384,334,000 382,776,000 366,731,000 403,726,000 373,713,000 413,846,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 2790 427,973,000 352,189,000 447,040,000 351,572,000 424,895,000 299,419,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 432 436,358,000 426,895,000 436,464,000 388,648,000 409,222 371,491,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 1958 246,799,000 155,342,000 218,969,000 180,102,000 200,567,000 160,37 2/000 
i POD: Coa wek ene see stneen ns 21826 14,181,553,000 11,768,532,000 14,642,682,00011,703,648,000 14,631,278,000 11,600,789,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 1958t ... 416,811,000 225,801,000 397,484,000 216,032,000 389,333,000 202,200,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 15247f ... 2,066,830,000 1,206,771,000 2,228,528,000 1,238,695,000 2,284,293,000 1,258,726,000 
EPS eee re re 17205+ 2,483,641,000 1,432,572,000 2,626,012,000 1,454,727,000 2,673,626,000 1,460,926,000 


TUnits of production. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 15.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Dec. 8 from 
33 member mills: 


Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* .... 83,600,000 
Pe: kin sh .idas 28,905,000 
Shipm’ts (car). 894 23,244,000 
Local deliv. .... 724,000 P 
Tot. shipm’ts.... 23,968,000 82.92 
Orders— 
Cancelled ... 7 182,000 
Booked (car) 809 21,034,000 ate 
Local 724,000 aid 
Total orders... 21 758,( 000 75.27 90.78 
On hand end 
rare 3,663 95,238,000 i er 
Bookings for the week by thirty- three iden- 


for 
of 


tical mills were 69.20 percent of those 
the previous week, showing a decrease 
9,360,000 feet. 

tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 86 percent 
of normal, shipments 71 percent of normal, 
and orders 66 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as ‘follows: Production, 67 per- 
cent; shipments, 73 percent, and orders, 78 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 





OsukosH, Wis., Dec. 17.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Dec. 8: 

Hardwoods Hemlock | 
Units of 35,000 feet 

daily capacity ...... 63 87 
Productive capacity.... 13,185,000 18,339,000 
Actual cut log scale... 7,084,000 3,760,000 

Percent of capacity.. 53 20 
FOC 8,279,000 3,090, = 

Percent of actual cut 109 
Orders received ....... 8,927,000 2,893, 000 

Percent of actual cut 114 96 
Orders on hand end week 560,112,000 13,096,000 

Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 


struction work is included in total orders and 

shipments. 
Production is 

lumber, 


based on mill and 


overruns this by 20 


log scale, 


cut percent. 


North Carolina Pine 


_ Norrork, Va., Dec. 13—The North Caro- 

lina Pine Association makes the following 

analysis of figures from seventy-seven mills 
for the week ended Dec. 8: 

Per- 

Percent Percent cent 

Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Normal* 16,200,000 anes Pires 

ee ewe 11,284,000 70 es 
Shipments . 11,444,000 71 101 sat 
OO) ae 7,889,000 49 70 69 
Unfilled 

GUGOTE 26000. 76,352,000 


*As compared with aaiaiiiiliiaa week there is 
a decrease in orders of 17 percent, two more 
mills reporting. 

*“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


West Coast Review 


[Special 





telegram to AmerIcCAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 20.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 198 
mills—all those reporting production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended Dec. 15 
gave these figures: 

Production. . .184,293,000 


Shipments. ..142,392,000 22.74 under production 
to 160,993,000 12.69 under production 


A group of 241 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1927 and 1928 to date are complete, 
reported as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity.........248,008,000 
Average weekly cut for 50 weeks— 
BN? chm au walle iets name Acute amb oi bare 195,322,000 
| RR aa TA 196,024,000 


Actual cut week ended Dec. 15, 1928.200,840,000 


A group of 193 identical mills, 


duction for the week ended Dec. 
646,000 feet, 


whose pro- 
15 was 181,- 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 


Pe 52,015,000 53,483,000 142,415,000 
Domestic | 
cargo 50,331,000 61,395,000 183,795,000 
Export 29,388,000 * 621,000 290,893,000 

Local 8,348,000 Been « ‘eatvawcaws 


140, 082,000 





158,847,000 617,103,000 
A group of 100 identical mills, whose reports 

of production, shipments and orders are com- 

plete for 1927 and 1928 to date, reported as 

follows: 

Average 

50 weeks 


, 
Average 


Week ended 50 weeks 


Dec. 15, 1928 Dec. 15, 1928 Dec. 17, 1927 
Production 164,371,000 102,307,000 99,466,000 
Shipments 82,099,000 104,708,000 96,691,000 


Orders 97,501,000 104,604,000 100,452,000 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 15.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lcwing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Dec. 1 and 8: 


Shipments of 103 mills during the 31 weeks, 
May 1 to Dec. 1, exceeded their production 
by 5.8 percent, and orders exceeded the pro- 
duction by 5.0 percent. Stocks of these 103 
mills during the same period decreased 14.9 
percent. These 103 mills are among the larg- 
est in the territory, and manufacture approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 241 major mills. During the week ended 
Dec. 8 they produced 18.85 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as 
established by 3-year records, while for the 
first 49 weeks of 1928 ended the same date 
they cut 25.5 percent less than normal oper- 
ating capacity. This group of 241 mills manu- 
factured about 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
during 1927, or between one-fourth and one- 
third of the total United States production. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Dec. 1 follows: 














Washingtonand British 
Oregon Columbia 
92 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
CRSEONMER. a sciieass 73,245,252 364,650 
Atlantic coast 75,071,543 16,099,891 
Miscellaneous 3,572,294 1,436,220 
Total 151,889,089 17,900,761 
Orders received— 
eo 16,610,189 677,000 
Atlantic coast 15,738,448 3,548,789 
Miscellaneous SEC.00G «= sn cc ccues 
60. , ke 32,698,637 4,225,789 
Cancellations— 
Califormia ...:..... 160,300 65,000 
Atlantic coast 1,616,000 ..cccoos 
Shipments— 
ee 20,533,821 260,000 
Atlantic coast 17,310,577 6,187,378 
Miscellaneous 138,000 312,502 
WE. Sktwadscces 37,982,398 6,759,880 
Orders on hand end 
of week— 
COIMOPMIA .nccecss 69,161,320 716,650 
Atlantic coast 71,884,414 13,461,302 
Misce!laneous 3,784,294 1,123,718 
, bcdaverasees 144,830,028 15,301,670 





STEEL INGOT production in 1928 will be close 
to 50,000,000 tons, according to early estimates. 
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National Analysis 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 17.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the period ended Dec. 
g—shipments and orders being shown as per- 
centages of production: 











One Week 49 Weeks 

a ie i. os 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ..... 94 87 109 108 
ment COMME ooscces 81 82 101 102 
Western Pine ...... 83 75 108 109 
California Pines .... 101 111 101 98 
California —— 73 89 95 97 
N. Carolina Pine.... 101 70 104 99 
Northern Pine...... 259 159 100 94 
N.Hem. & Hardwood 81 76 89 81 
All softwoods ... 87 85 103 103 

Hardwoods— 

N. Hem. & Hardwood 100 112 95 93 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 102 98 108 111 
All hardwoods.... 102 100 106 108 
All WOOdS f.ccece 89 87 104 104 


For the periods ended Dec. 10, 1927, ship- 
ments .and ‘orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 





One Week 49 Weeks 
= ” 
i ,_ = 7 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ..... 89 103 98 98 
West Comme occccccs 72 84 97 97 
Western Pine ...... 108 107 103 103 
California Pines.... 102 115 108 103 
California Redwood. 55 55 105 108 
North Carolina Pine. 94 89 100 85 
Northern Pine ..... 72 103 91 87 
N. Hem, & Hdw..... 50 51 116 103 
All softwoods .... 81 92 99 99 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 99 127 96 90 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 96 97 103 104 
All hardwoods ... 96 100 102 102 
All woods ....... 82 92 100 99 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 








1928 1927 
1 49 1 49 

Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ...... A 89 90 89 90 
[eee X 85 oe 115 114 
Western Pine ....... A 150 97 91 83 
er A 122 102 sca i 
Calif. Redwood ...... A 95 85 111 92 
GD. POM wes cccus cS 7 70 74 73 
Northern Pine ...... A 46 94 115 7 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 22 32 3 

All softwoods ...... 86 Fa 102 

Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 55 67 73 sie 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... c % 70 78 84 

All hardwoods ...... 73 69 77 

Ce =e 84 


A—Normal based on actual output “for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 

C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 

X—West Coast normal for 1927 was arbi- 


trary; the 1928 percentage is based on ca- 
pacity. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 17.—For the week 
ended Dec. 14, Friday, 145 mills of the total 
capacity of 191% units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
Clation: 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst woet Av. vo a eaterina 
Average 3 yrs. .... 576,164 

Actual ...... .... 68,994,432 85.63 
Shipments* 3,097 64,978,157 30.64 94.18 
Orders— 

Received* ... 3,446 72,300,526 89.73 104.79 

On hand e " 

weekt -11,462 240,484,222 


*Orders were 111.27 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand showed an increase of 3.14 
percent, or 7,322,369 feet, during the week. 


tBasis of car loadings is October average, 
20,981 feet, - - 


West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 15.—Following is a 
report of November cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, totaling 418,605,684 
feet, as compiled by the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau: 


Domestic 
INTERCOASTAL— 
SE cc ne oo Mas ea ee ane 136,484,968 
REE EI, va eins od asreclnws 1,060,478 
CoASTWISE— 
TE OE ee ee re 105,101,103 
ee. 6 65s aks cease eke 404,812 
OTHER— 
BEMAPOAIRD. THIMMES 2.n onc cc cicceves 4,798,436 
Panama Canal Tome ...iccssccese 1,099,422 
PRS IBIANES 26 oo scc ce cccce 95,7 
I 5.5 oe ss Win ors denlenn eta 20,825 


a re 249,065,822 


Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
pe Ee rr re err ee 24,360,522 
ES EEE Pe re 1,643,977 
Oe TO BOURGES 260k cc civics 727,322 
LATIN AMERICA— 
South America (east coast)...... 8,593,243 
South America (west coast)...... 7,385,067 
COREUAL BUPONEON 2c cc cnescveeece 367,332 
..) Ere rere 1,743,216 
I er CT ae cba ekg eine are 7, 
ORIENT— 
es ood Semana aca som ma aae 15,880,482 
RE ee er ee ee 87,930,102 
EA ee ron tree mr Eee 736,057 
OT ere re eee 79,019 
United Kingdom & Continent...... 17,133,995 
GEE SRN 8 Ga ic + a wise ee wie o we 2,951,536 
ee TE. 6. Sativa epeeeat 169,539,862 


District of origin of shipments are given as 
follows: 








Lumber 
r aioe ~ Logs 
British Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia .. 22,582,767 42,860,166 15,969,621 
Washington ..158,092,330 89,713,973 10,294,399 
Oregon 68,390,725 36,965,723 4,916,125 
TORR cicces 249,065,822 169,539,862 31,180,145 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 15.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Dec. 8: 


————_Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 
Production .... 14 17,464,000 100 1,446,000 
Shipments .... 14 5,476,000 73 934,000 

Orders— 

Received .... 14 6,639,000 89 855,000 
On hand .... 12 27,273,000 4,859,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 2,258,000 2,230,000 
Southern California*...... 660,000 4,000 
WR. (ncaa sce ewecawn 15,000 25,000 
ee 1,015,000 1,651,000 
PEE nev eshaneananes hes 1,528,000 1,739,000 

a eee ee 5,476,000 6,639,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. : 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Lumber— 
Movember, October, November, 
1928 1927 

Manufactured .. 2, 806 400 2,857,300 3,234,200 
Shipments ..... 3,478,150 3,418,600 2,823,500 
OO aaa 11,667,700 12,249°200 12,149,300 

Logs— 
Purchases’ ..... 2,503,974 1,945,600 3,515,000 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .. 2,888,400 1,765,200 3,034,500 
SR kee oeni 2,359,321 1,076,200 3,645,600 


SP SSAA AAAEe: 


LAST SPRING 120,000 trees were sent out by 
the State forester of Colorado and planted on 
763 farms throughout the State. A number 
of these farm plantings were made by organi- 





zations. 





Portable Wood Office Partition 


Interesting information about portable, stand- 
ardized, interchangeable, “Takapart,” patented 
wood partition is contained in a booklet en- 
titled “Better Business Homes” published by 
the manufacturer of this partition, Takapart 
Division of the Hyde-Murphy Co., of Ridg- 
way, Pa. Lumbermen will be especially inter- 
ested in these partitions because they are made 
of wood and because théy serve to demon- 
strate in a practical manner the adaptability of 
that material to the needs of tenants of modern 
business buildings. The divisional sales office 
of the Hyde-Murphy Co. is at 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York and branch offices are main- 
tained in principal cities. 





Puying and Selling Standards 


Believing that unnecessary sales and pur- 
chasing expense is an economic waste—a tax 
on legitimate industry—and that its elimination 
will assure satisfactory profits to producer, 
economy to the consumer and greater efficiency 
in commercial relations, the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents has subscribed to a 
set of standards which its members agree to 
follow in their buying and selling. In an- 
nouncing these proposed standards, the asso- 
ciation says: 

“We recognize that the concern which buys 
must also sell, that buying and selling are 
companionate functions, that sound commercial 
transactions must be mutually profitable, and 
that co-operation between buyer and seller will 
reduce the cost of purchasing sales and dis- 
tribution with consequent benefits to industry 
as a whole.” 

The standards to which the association has 
subscribed are as follows: 

1. To buy and sell on the basis of value, 
recognizing that value represents that com- 
bination of quality, service and price which 
assures greatest ultimate economy to the 
user. 


2. To respect our obligations and neither 
expressly nor impliedly to promise a per- 
formance which we can not reasonably expect 
to fulfill. 

3. To avoid misrepresentation and sharp 
practice in our purchases and sales, recogniz- 
ing that permanent business relations can be 
maintained only on a structure of honesty and 
fair dealing. 

4. To be courteous and considerate to those 
with whom we deal, to be prompt and busi- 
nesslike in our appointments, and to carry on 
negotiations with all reasonable expedition se 
as to avoid trespassing on the rights of others 
to the time of buyers and salesmen. 


5. To avoid statements tending to injure or 
discredit a legitimate competitor, and _ to 
divulge no information acquired in confidence 
with the intent of giving or receiving an 
unfair advantage in a competitive business 
transaction. 


6. To strive for simplification and standard- 
ization within the bounds of utility and indus- 
trial economy, and to further the development 
of products and methods which will increase 
industrial efficiency. 


7. To recognize that character is the great- 
est asset in commerce, and to give it major 
consideration in the selection of customers and 
source of supply. 


8. To adjust claims and settle disputes on 
the basis of facts and fairness, to submit the 
facts to arbitration if a mutual agreement 
can not be reached, to abide by the decision 
of the arbiters and to resort to legal measures 
in commercial disputes only when the preced- 
ing courses prove ineffective. 


9. To provide or accept no gifts or enter- 
tainment in the guise of sales expense, where 
the intent or effect is to unduly prejudice the 
recipient in favor of the donor as against 
legitimate competitors. 


10. To give or receive no bribes, in the form 
of money or otherwise, in any commercial 
transaction, and to expose commercial bribery 
wherever encountered for the purpose of main- 
taining the highest standard of ethics in 
industry. 
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Home Built of 
Trade- and 


Grade-Marked 
Lumber 


CotuMsus, Onto, Dec. 17.—That the home- 
owning instinct is uppermost in the mind of 
the average citizen is demonstrated by the fact 
that between 8,000 and 10,000 people inspected 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Home opened to the 
public from Nov. 25 to Dec. 2. The house 
was completely furnished when exhibited, 
which gave it an added home appeal to the 
visitors. This home is located in a beautiful 
wooded section of Columbus known as Minerva 
Park, which 45 years ago was planted with 
native and many exotic trees. The Cape Cod 
colonial type of architecture was adopted for 
it to suit the particular setting occupied, a 
beautiful knoll surrounded by majestic forest 
trees. The plans for the home were drawn up 
by Benham & Richards, one of the prominent 
architectural firms of Columbus, and the struc- 
ture was erected under the supervision of 
Kirby O. Kesler, local builder. 

The Arkansas Soft Pine Home was built to 
appeal to the man of average means at a cost 
of approximately $13,000, and the house was 
sold without difficulty. It is noteworthy that 
of the thousands of people who visited the 
home, a large number being registered from 
towns within a radius of 100 to 150 miles of 
Columbus, many returned several times ac- 
companied by their friends, proving the deep 
interest in home ownership. Floodlighting was 
employed at night to attract attention, and 
this had the effect of making the house stand 
out perfectly white, and easily visible for a 
considerable distance. A few hundred feet 
away from the house was a large floodlighted 
sign bringing out the fact that all material in 
the structure is trade- and grade-marked and 
scientifically seasoned, and also calling atten- 
tion to the ten cardinal points of good construc- 
tion sponsored by the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau. The bureau had a good, strong story 
in the Columbus Dispatch every Sunday from 
the time the foundation was laid until comple- 
tion of the home. A great many interested 
people visited the location during the progress 
of construction. The bureau also used ad- 
vertising space in the same issues of the local 
paper in which the articles appeared. 

The Minerva Park home was sponsored by 














Interior of living room in Minerva Park home paneled in Arkansas soft pine 


the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, and the struc- 
ture embodied the ten cardinal points of good 
construction recommended by this bureau, in- 
cluding the method of bolting the house to its 
foundation, the advocated plans for diagonal 
sheathing, for rat and fire stopping, minimiz- 
ing air leakage by proper lathing at windows, 
and running lathing clear up to the roof 
sheathing etc. All the material utilized in the 
house is trade- and grade-marked and scien- 
tifically seasoned, as the members of the Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau definitely stand for 
these principles. Another outstanding feature 
demonstrated in the construction of the Min- 
erva Park home is the beautiful effect pos- 
sible, particularly for fine interior trim, in the 
use of the stains and colors worked out by the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., of Marietta, Ohio, 
which brought out the inherent beauty of the 
wood. This proved conclusively that more 
pleasing results can be obtained through the 
Marietta process than from paint or varnish. 
The first floor consists of living room, din- 
ing room, sun parlor and kitchen, with a 2-car 
garage built into the back of the house, while 
on the second floor are four bedrooms, each 
with its individual outlook into the natural 
beauty of Minerva Park, and two bathrooms. 
One end of the living room is paneled with 
Arkansas soft pine; over the fireplace random 
widths of paneling have been used to advan- 
tage, and the panel idea has also been carried 








Exterior of Arkansas Soft Pine home in which trade- and grade- 
marked and scientifically seasoned lumber was used 


out in the book cases, all adding much to the 
attractiveness of the living room. The beaut- 
ful molded effects of the living room mantel 
were all produced by combinations of stock 
moldings, manufactured by members of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 


The house appealed to the prospective home 
owner because the motif was simple yet along 
architectural lines; in the interior the Marietta 
finishes and the wall paper reproductions and 
the furnishings all harmonized, every room 
having a definite color scheme. Upstairs all 
woodwork was gray, but each room had a dis- 
tinct tone in addition to the gray; one bedroom 
done in orchid had an orchid tone in the gray; 
in other words, the two-tone effect was carried 
out in the color scheme. ~~ * 


The local dealers were very much satisfied 
with the Arkansas Soft Pine Home project, 
one dealer stating that the campaign was the 
most modest and yet the most effective that 
he had every known, as he had already seen 
the results of it by people inquiring for de- 
tailed information as to homes similar to the 
Arkansas Soft Pine project. The fact that 
the home was exhibited so late in the season 
and attracted such large crowds testifies tc 
the interest shown. The Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau was represented by James D. Studley. 
consulting engineer of the bureau which 
sponsored the home, who was in direct charge 
of the whole project from beginning to end. 











Random widths of pancling over the fireplace, and molded effects of 
mantel added much to attractiveness of living room 
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Inquiry Promises Good Business 


CincINNATI, Onto, Dec. 17.—Walnut con- 
tinues to sell in good lots to furniture plants, 
also a certain amount of sap and red gum, 
but the wholesale hardwood market is quiet. 
There was no lack of inquiry, however. 
Dealers say the automobile trade wants 6/4 
and thicker sizes in ash, hard and soft maple, 
elm and birch, and the furniture trade needs 
basswood, gum, walnut, panel poplar, sound 
wormy chestnut and oak. There is complaint 
heard among the wholesalers as to shortage 
at the southern mills of the dry material which 
automobile factories want. Wholesalers say 
they are having a hard time maintaining values 
in chestnut and oak, because mills are inclined 
to cut to get immediate sales. Export trade 
in hardwoods is slow, but there is a good 
inquiry. 

In southern pine the market is slow, as re- 
tailers are holding down purchases. They will 
take on bargains in flooring, boards and dimen- 
sion, however, and some of them are sharp- 
shooting for bargains. Pacific coast woods 
are also quiet, but there is good inquiry. 

J. Linehan, secretary-treasurer of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co. is planning to leave 
with Mrs. Linehan early in January for a tour 
of the West Indies. They will be gone for 
several weeks. 


Inquiries Becoming More Plentiful 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been a little less active during the 
last week, but wholesalers say it has been 
better than was looked for. While many con- 
cerns are delaying their purchases, a fair 
amount of business is being done, mostly in 
mixed cars. Inquiries have been coming in 
more freely in recent weeks. The various 
woods hold steady, with some items getting 
stronger. 

A safety camprign is to be started on Jan. 
7 next by a large number of industrial con- 
cerns of this city, including the following in 
the ‘lumber and ‘planing mill line: Charles 
Boller & Sons, Dohn, Fischer & Co., G. Elias 
& Bro., Hurd Bros., Montgomery Bros. & Co., 
Buffalo, and the Wilson Lumber & Box Co., 
Tonawanda. 

Members of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club have 
been invited by Rex Chesbro, a wholesale lum- 
berman of Toronto, to attend the annual dinner 
of the Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club, to be held at 
6 p. m., Dec. 21. The Buffalo Hoo-Hoo will 
soon give an entertainment, probably a smoker, 
for the dealers, contractors and lumber users 
in the Niagara district. The schedule of reg- 
ular monthly meetings is soon to be resumed. 

A committee of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, consisting of Henry I. George, chair- 
man; Harry Roblin and Vice President Harold 
Hauenstein, is planning to report to the ex- 
change soon on the art scholarship fund 
started by exchange members and raised among 
the lumbermen. The scholarship is to be es- 
tablished in the high schools here and will be 
called the Buffalo Lumber Exchange Art 
Scholarship. 

The former office of the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Co., on Elk Street, is being remodeled 
and refinished, preparatory to occupancy by 
the Yeager Lumber Co. about the first of the 
year. The latter company will have consider- 
ably larger quarters than in its present office. 

The Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., 


‘North Tonawanda, will soon build an addition 


to its plant on Island Street, in that city, in 
order to take care of increased business. 
George E. French, treasurer, and Edward V. 
French, secretary, were at the local office of 
the Atlantic Lumber Co. last week. 
Frank L. Cartwright, chief engineer of the 


‘Hardwood Inquiry Is Good 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Dwight L. Hinckley, of Cincinnati, former 
president of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, were visitors here last 
week. 

William W? Reilly, lumber wholesaler, was 
last week elected a director of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Co. 

A. J. Brady, of Palburn (Inc.), leaves this 
week for a few days’ visit to the lumber mills 
of Canada. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, is spending a week at the Perrin- 
Curtin lumber mill in Kosciusko, Miss. 

Robert Mueller, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, 
has returned from a buying trip to lumber 
mills in Ohio. 


Dry Stock Hard to Obtain 


BrRoOKHAVEN, Muiuss., Dec. 17.—Orders the 
last week will run about 30 percent in excess 
of production, and it continues to be more and 
more difficult for the mills to hold their ship- 
ments up to the cut, on account of the shortage 
of dry lumber. Shipments are holding up well, 
with production at full capacity. Severe rains 
this week are going to interfere badly with 
the logging of hardwoods, and also with ship- 
ments, but production will not be interfered 
with seriously, as the mills have a pretty good 
supply of hardwood logs on hand. Dry stocks 
of ash and beech are very scarce, and the in- 
quiry is fairly good. Cypress sales are rather 
light. Quartered black gum has been selling 
quite well in 4/4 thickness, but the thicker 
sizes are not being inquired for. Red gum 
stocks are very low in both plain and quartered. 
Sap gum stocks are very low, and prices are 
much firmer. Sales were reported of 4/4 No. 
1 and selects plain sap gum at $33, f. o. b. mill, 
which price compares very favorably with a price 
of around $26 that was received for this same 
item during the summer. The new price, how- 
ever, is more in line with the cost of manu- 
facture. Magnolia stocks are extremely low, 
and cutting orders will keep the mills busy 
over the next thirty days or more. Plain red 
oak stocks are very low, and 4/4 No. 1 and 
selects appears an extra good seller. There 
is no item of flooring oak in surplus. Plain 
and quartered white oak stocks are extremely 
low, and the number of oak logs coming to 
the mills is small. Stocks of dry poplar are 
very low, and consist very largely of saps and 
better grades, as the No. 1 and lower grades 
are well sold ahead. Orders for 4/4 No. 1 
common now on the books will oversell the 
mills for the next ninety days. Tupelo and 
sycamore stocks are extremely low, and No. 2 
tupelo in various thicknesses is already sold 
ahead. 





Price Advances Delay Buying 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—The recent ad- 
vances in southern hardwoods by manufactur- 
ers have had the effect of cutting off buying 
by the yards in St. Louis, that had been pre- 
paring to place business for shipment after 
Jan. 1. The yards and the manufacturers have 
been apart for some weeks on the question 
of price, and the effect of the new quotations 
has been to widen the spread between them. 
The item most in demand is 4/4 FAS plain 
white oak, and the yards here are trying to 
buy it for less than $85 f. o. b. St. Louis, with 
no success, due to the firm stand by manufac- 
turers. 

L. P. Wilbur, who has been salesmanager 
of the hardwood department of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. for the last three and a 
half years, has resigned, and has gone to 
Memphis, where he has become connected with 
the Hyde Lumber Co. Before coming to St. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 78 and 79 

















Fix Your Credit pes 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smali 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
ay Locust St. 220 So. State St. 


Louis, Mo. Cc 0, 














537 Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
San : 


Francisco, Cal. 




















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight and discount rafts 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments | 











FIGURE 
Any House 


in & Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 


any price, in § minutes. 
absolutely reliable. 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois, 

Send “Automatic Building Costs." After 10 days I | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


Simple to use, 
Sounds unbeliev- 





* Subject to approval of the management. 
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Louis, Mr. Wilbur was with the Memphis 
Band Mill Lumber Co. 


Market Stronger Because Stocks Low 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 17.—That the 
coming year is going to be a fairly satisfactory 
one from a business standpoint, and that com- 
petition will be on a more sane and constructive 
basis than it has been during the present year, 
is the opinion of McD. Baker, of the Delphi 
Lumber Co., of this city, as expressed to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The Delphi Lumber Co., an outstanding manu- 
facturer of and dealer in West Virginia hard- 
woods, has a wide clientele both among re- 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 


DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 





IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 


F irst, Second and Third Grade. 
Brown Lumber Company 


1402 Eaton Tower, 


MANISTIQUE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGA 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 








tailers and large industrial users of wood. In 
the opinion of Mr. Baker, the effort to move 
heavy surplus stocks of lumber at many of 
the mills has resulted in unsatisfactory meth- 
ods of merchandising, and of course in un- 
satisfactory returns. There has been a good 
volume of business right along, but net re- 
turns have not been as large as they should 
have been. For his own company, Mr. Baker 
expresses the belief that during the next year 
a nice business will be enjoyed, and he also 
believes that competition will be on a better 
basis than it has been this year, both because 
manufacturers are realizing the necessity of 
better merchandising methods, and because sur- 
plus stocks at many of the mills have disap- 
peared. He looks for some advance in prices 
on practically all grades of hardwoods early 
in the new year. 


December Volume Best in Years 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Dec. 17.—The best Decem- 
ber business for a number of years is reported, 
and the outlook is promising for January busi- 
ness. Because of the demand for some items, 
and shortage of dry stock, prices will hold 
firmly, and may advance a trifle. Gum items 
are in good demand, along with common and 
select poplar. Oak is moving better to the 
furniture and interior trim trades. Flooring 
demand is slow. Thick maple, elm, magnolia 
etc. continue in a very strong demand by auto- 
mobile interests. Veneers, cabinet woods and 





is the money crop of the State. Merchants 
are getting in old accounts, and money js 
pouring into the banks. Kentucky never went 
through a December in which prospects were 
much brighter. Tobacco production and con- 
sumption are fairly well balanced this year. 
The crop, while about 33% percent greater 
than that of last year, is still below the 10- 
year average, while surplus stocks have been 
cleaned up. 

Walter R. Jones, who for nearly twenty 
years has been with the lumber department of 
the Mengel Co., Louisville, for the last ten 
years as assistant lumber sales manager under 
Charles Davis, has resigned from the company, 
effective Jan. 1, to go to Memphis, Tenn,, 
where he will become sales manager of the 
Shannon Bros. Lumber Co., succeeding J. R, 
May, who resigned to join his brother, R. R. 
May, in the hardwood business at Louisville. 
L. B. Olmstead, who has been in the Mengel 
lumber sales office for the last nine years, will 
become assistant sales manager under Mr. 
Davis. Mr. Jones was elected president of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club at its annual 
meeting Nov. 13, and will resign that connec- 
tion, 


Trade in Lull; Mills Close Down 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 17.—Sales and shipments 
were at the lowest points of the year last week, 
Most of the mills expect to close on Saturday, 


























A typical scene in cities all over the country just before Christmas. Balsam, spruce and pine 
trees of all sizes and shapes, cut in the north are shipped in carloads to the big centers to make 
thousands of children happy 





plywoods are moving, although there is less 
new business being placed in fine woods. 
Prices at Louisville are as follows: Walnut, 
FAS, $240; selects, $160; No. 1, $95; No. 2, 


$45. Appalachian red oak, $95 for FAS, and 
$56 for common. Southern red oak, $68 and 
$48. Southern white oak, $80 and $50. Plain 


sap gum, $58, and $40@42; quartered sap, $60 


and $45. Plain red gum, $95 and $50; quar- 
tered red, $100 and $55. Cottonwood, $52 and 
$37. Ash, $80 and $50. Quartered white oak, 


FAS, $137.50; common, $82.50. Poplar, FAS, 
$90@97.50 saps; and selects, $70@75; common, 
$50@55. 

Louisville jobbers of building materials, as 
well as producers of siding, sash and doors 
etc., and retailers throughout the State, are 
very optimistic, because of good prices that are 
being paid for tobacco. Burley tobacco, which 
averaged 12 to 13 cents in 1926, and around 
25 cents in 1927, averages about 30 cents a 
pound this year, ranging 25 to 40 cents. West- 
ern Kentucky dark tobacco is averaging 12 to 
13 cents, which is a very fine price. Tobacco 


and some will not reopen until after the first 
of the year, but some will open on Dec. 27. 
Good weather has enabled logging crews to 
speed up their work. Last week production 
of the mills was within 2 percent of shipments, 
but there is every indication that by the end 
of this week the production will be in excess 
of the shipments. 


Rains Have Stopped Logging 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 17.—There is still a 
fair demand for southern hardwoods, and it 
is slightly better than usual for this season. 
Prices remain unchanged, with every indica- 
tion of advances shortly after the first of Jan- 
uary, so that some buyers have come into the 
market during the holiday season. The de- 
mand is coming from all groups of consumers 
and its continuation is assured. Automobile 
demand is heavy, there is a good building pro- 
gram, and export trade continues brisk. While 
flooring manufacturers are out of the market 
for oak, they are expected to re-enter shortly 
after the first of the year. Production of hard- 
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woods continue low for this season, with every 
indication that it-will even be less for a period 
of thirty to sixty days. It has rained practi- 
cally every day for the last two weeks through- 
out southern territory, and logging has been 
stopped. Few logs are available, and many 
mills will soon be forced down. 

Ww. A. Ransom, president Gayoso Lumber 
Co., was unanimously chosen president by the 
directors of the Tennessee Club, one of the 
most fashionable uptown clubs in the city. A 
large number of hardwood men are prominent 
members. 


Business of Good Volume 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18—Hardwood de- 
mand compares quite favorably with that cur- 
rent in December, 1927, or 1926, and it is pos- 
sible to report very cheerfully regarding the 
outlook for the first quarter of the new year. 
Improvement in the demand from the other 
side of the Atlantic is emphasized by large 
hardwood firms as one of the very encourag- 
ing features of the market, and the out!ook is 
better for actual buying without so much pre- 
vious negotiation. Confidence in a really ac- 
tive demand from the automobile industry after 
the turn of the year is strong, and prices for 
the woods thus used are being well maintained. 

Hardwood flooring prices have ceased their 
violent fluctuations. The well known manufac- 
turers are now firmly holding their quotations 
on oak flooring. For first grade of plain white 
oak flooring current quotations hover around 
$85@85.50. Buyers are more easily interested 
in second grade, quoted this week at $75@76.50, 
Third grade now fetches around $64.50. 

Maple flooring is quiet and the range .of 
prices unusually wide, some people offering 
nice lumber in first grade at $80, and others 
asking up to $86. The usual quotation on first 
grade birch flooring is now $78. ; 


Why Not Be Consistent? 


Under the above caption, the December is- 
sue of the Official Bulletin of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association makes a very 
interesting and constructive suggestion that 
should be heeded by every lumberman, and at 
the same time proposes the organization of a 
unique club, “If it isn’t wood, we won’t have 
it.” The article in the bulletin is as follows: 


The hardwood lumber industry is very 
properly concerned about the continued in- 
roads upon our markets by substitutes. We 
all know that the hardwood demand is not 
satisfactory, and this condition is very 
largely due to the substitution of other ma- 
terials for hardwoods. 

If there is to be success in any co-opera- 
tive effort by the industry to hold our mar- 
kets and gain new markets, one of the first 
things necessary is that every member of 
the industry support hardwoods in his in- 
dividual purchases. 

“Consistency, thou art a jewel” is not an 
idle phrase. It has a real significance to the 
lumberman. How can we expect the gen- 
eral public to favor wood if we ourselves 
heedlessly accept substitutes? 

The lumberman who uses metal office 
equipment does not practice what he 
preaches. The lumberman who buys an au- 
tomobile without the wood steering wheel, 
wood spokes and wood trim is giving only 
lip service to wood. The lumberman who 
hws a radio in a metal box is the one that 
cries the loudest that business is bad. The 
lumberman who uses “paste board” sheath- 
ing on his house is just a plain garden vari- 
ety of chump. One bright seller of metal 
office equipment uses as a sales argument a 
list of lumber firms using that equipment. 
The inference is “Use metal—endorsed by 
lumbermen.” 

We have listed but a few of the instances 
where the lumberman is not consistent. We 
would like to have others called to our at- 
tention. Incidentally, we would like to have 
about a hundred thousand applications for 
the “If it isi’t wood, we won’t have it” club. 


Stocks Low; Prices Strong 


Attanta, Ga., Dec. 17.—Though hardwood 
bookings were fairly brisk last week the ex- 
pected improvement in advance takings failed 
to materialize again, few but current orders 
being reported except from foreign buyers. 
Mills are forced to curtail heavily due to un- 
favorable weather, and production has dropped 
10 to 15 percent since early this month, now 
running around 70 percent normal. Mill 
stocks, therefore, are being further depleted, 
and few items are available in quantity for im- 
mediate delivery, with dry hardwood difficult 
to obtain in any quantity or at any price. 
Prices have a strong tone. 

Carolina, Georgia and east Tennessee fac- 
tories are the largest buyers in the furniture 
industry, but even though running at almost 
capacity, with orders well ahead, show no 
tendency to place future wants. Except in 
the Grand Rapids district, little buying is be- 
ing done in the North. Inquiry is heavier 
than in some time, however. Automobile and 
body plants in the North are ordering current 
needs, with inquiry brisk in this field, and 
southeastern plants are buying ahead. Oak 
flooring plants are running well below nor- 
mal and booking but few orders. Rough oak 
is quiet, but short supply keeps prices stable. 
Maple flooring moves well to industrial buy- 
ers, and prospects are for large sales for tex- 
tile mills. Cypress is slow, though a few sales 
to larger millwork plants are reported, shop 
items continuing fairly active. 


Acquires Site for Hardwood Yard 


LoulisvILLe, Ky., Dec. 18.—R. R. May, head 
of the May Hardwood Co., has just announced 
purchase of a new yard site west of the main 
stem of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
and north of the Dougtas Park race track, be- 
tween Beechmont and Highland Park. The 
property contains a fraction less than twelve 
acres, and was purchased from the Rector 
John heirs. 

Mr. May, who has been operating on leased 
land, will erect a one-story office building, of 
the California bungalow type, lumber sheds, 
etc., for a large hardwood lumber yard on this 
property. Other construction includes a 760- 
foot switch for handling lumber, a loading 
dock, and a mill building. It is planned to 
occupy the property just as soon as the neces- 
sary buildings and switch can be installed. 

J. R. May, a brother, formerly with the com- 
pany here, and now with Shannon Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., at Memphis, Tenn., as sales manager, 
will return to Louisville on Jan. 1 to become 
secretary-treasurer, and sales manager of the 
local company. 


Aviation and the Lumber Business 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—“The lumber busi- 
ness will always be connected with aviation, 
directly and indirectly” declared Edgar C. 
Schmid, flying instructor for Parks Air College, 
St. Louis, in an address on “The Influence of 
Aviation on the Lumber Business” delivered 
last Wednesday evening before the Cahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club, meeting in the Broadview 
Hotel. Mr. Schmid said, “We will always need 
your products in building airplanes as spruce 
and plywood have held their place in airplane 
construction for twenty-five years and it is 
doubtful if they can be substituted.” He told 
the lumbermen that after this product has been 
provided for airplanes, they in turn would 
need the airplane in the protection of two of 
their greatest assets, time and lumber. 

He gave some specific examples of time sav- 
ing by the use of airplanes and also told how 
the airplanes are effective in locating and 
quickly reaching forest fires that otherwise 
would devastate large areas of timber on the 
West Coast. He told something of the work 
of the Parks Air College in training aviators 
and described briefly the development of the 
airplane in the last twenty-five years. 











Greetings 
from the 


Southwest! 


EVERGREEN 


They bring the holly berries’ sheen 
To deck the room, the mistletoe 
Makes glad the hall, the evergreen 
Comes from the forest all aglow 
To give the house that vistage gay 
In keeping with our Christmas Day. 


And so we bring into our hearts 
The spirit of the Christmastime: 
Now love arrives, now hate departs, 
We speak in song, we iaugh in rime, 
Yes, as we bring the forest here, 
We bring the green of Christmas cheer. 


And yet the spruce is not a thing 
Of any season, nor the fir 

Or pine or cedar that we bring 
To serve as love’s interpreter; 

All year as verdant is the wood, 

And love all year is just as good. 


With evergreen the house we fill 
Not all for decoration. No, 
Let it remind us, as it will, 
The holly or the mistletoe, 
That joy is not so hard to win— 
Just waits for us to bring it in. 


—Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet. 


May Santa Claus bring 
you utmost joy this holi- 
day season and prosperity 
be yours throughout 1929. 


Southwest Lumber 
sales Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


W. G. Ramshaw, Director of Sales 
Selling Entire Qutput of 
=e White Pine Leer Ca 
, N. Mex. 
Cc Cc Standard Lumbe i 
Fiogstatt Acie ladotin 
Annual Capacity 300 Million feet 
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llow Pine 


[he Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





Our facilities 
insure depend- 
able quality, mill- 
ing and service 
year after year. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


Festa HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber. 
Mills:- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 














CENTURY, FLORIDA 











We're on the Jo 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourseli by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 


Fleoring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleal Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., em corm 


North Carolina 
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Georgia Dealers Complete 
Annual Convention 


ATLANTA, Ga., Dec. 17.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Mill- 
work Association was held at the Henry 
Grady Hotel in Atlanta Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 12 and 13, more than fifty 
dealers attending from Georgia and other 
southeastern States. [Note: A brief tele- 
graphic report of the first day’s session ap- 
peared on page 27 of the Dec. 15 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDiITOR. } 

The most important action during the 
meeting was the passing of a resolution at 
Thursday’s session amending the by-laws 
whereby the name of the organization was 
changed to the Georgia Lumber, Millwork & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association, all 
dealers in the State handling building sup- 
plies now being eligible for membership. 

Officers for the coming year were also 
elected at the concluding session Thursday 
morning as follows: 

President—T. M. Willingham, Central Sash 
& Door Co., Macon, Ga. 

First vice president—Roy Morrison, W. B. 
Disbro Lumber Co., Atlanta. 

Second vice president—Frank M. Durant, 
Bright-Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Secretary-treasurer—Herbert J. West, West 
Lumber Co., Atlanta. 

New directors—M. E. Dyess, Augusta Lum- 
ber Co., Augusta, Ga., chairman of the board; 
J. J. O'Neill, Rome, Ga.; Mack Evans, Atlanta; 
George Butler, Savannah; Leland Roberts, 
Valdosta; Frank McNeill, Marietta; W. L. 
Wallace, Social Circle; Paul Johnston, Thom- 
aston, 

Directors (re-elected)—T. A. Daniel, La 
Grange; C. B. Landrum, Millen; J. W. Mc- 
Cook, Macon; Henry Washington, Gainesville; 
Kenneth B. Hodges, Albany, and S. H. Adams, 
Covington. Mr. Adams was also named Geor- 
gia director for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

The convention opened Wednesday morn- 
ing with President M. E. Dyess in the chair. 
Following the address of welcome by Milton 
Dargan, jr., president of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a response for the as- 
sociation by E. Darden Borders, Hightower 
Lumber & Supply Co., Cedartown, Ga., the 
nominating and resolutions committee were 
appointed. The former included Kenneth 
B. Hodges, S. H. Adams and Herbert J. 
West; the latter included both Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Hodges, and also T. M. Willing- 
ham and E. Darden Borders. 

Ten new members were elected as fol- 
lows: Paul Johnston Lumber Co and Al- 
vah-Nelson Lumber Co, both Thomaston, 
Ga.; F. W. Darby Lumber Co., Statesboro, 
Ga.; Highsmith Lumber Co., Quarterman & 
Ellis, Penn-Waller Lumber Co, Savannah 
River Lumber Co .and Savannah Planing 
Mill Co., all of Savannah, Ga.; Home 
Builders Lumber Supply Co., Albany, Ga., 
_ the Pat Darby Lumber Co., Douglas, 

a. 

President Dyess in his annual report told 
of attending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Chicago. 

Herbert J. West, secretary-treasurer, told 
of the recent appointment of E. E. Shaver 
as traveling field secretary for the organiza- 
tion, stating he had visited 106 towns and 
cities, called on 184 prospective members 
for the association and secured ten new 
memberships. He also stated that of these 
184 about fifty could be considered good 
prospects for association membership the 
coming year, and urged all directors in the 
various districts to work with Mr. Shaver 
in enrolling them. 

L. L. Daugherty, Valdosta, Ga., whole- 


saler, told of a recent extended trip he made 
in the eastern and southeastern districts, in- 
cluding New York, stating in many sections 
he found the trade complaining of poor busi- 
ness, but that as a whole it seemed to be fair. 

Reports were heard from various direc- 
tors of activities in their districts the past 
year, including J. Edward Flynt, Witliams- 
Flynt Lumber ‘Co., Atlanta; Kenneth B. 
Hodges, Hodges Builders Supply Co., Al- 
bany, Ga.; J. W. McCook, Macon, Ga., given 
by T. M. Willingham; John B. Mills, New- 
ton Coal & Lumber Co., Griffin, Ga., and E, 
Darden Borders, Cedartown, Ga. 


Increase Scope of Organization 


Mr. West reported concerning the action 
taken by the board of directors at its meet- 
ing Tuesday night preceding. the convention. 
The chief action was the decision to take 
in all dealers in building materials and 
change the association’s name. It also was 
decided to add another district in south 
Georgia, the State now being divided into 
ten districts. The directors advocated ap- 
pointment of J. B. Williams, Orlando, Fia., 
secretary of the Flor- 
ida Retail Lumber & 
Millwork Association, 
to represent the Geor- 
gia association at a 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association 


——— —_—— ' 








H. J. WEST, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Re-elected Secretary 


in Chicago to con- 
sider the advertising 
campaign of this or- 
ganization. The ac- 
tion taken by the di- 
rectors was favorably 
voted upon at the 
Wednesday morning 
session. 


C. B. Harman, Atlanta, secretary-man- 
ager of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work. Manufacturers’ Association, told of the 
annual meeting of this association in At- 
lanta during November at which time the 
southern territory was divided into groups, 
and it was decided to ask co-operation of 
various State associations to establish sep- 
arate millwork groups to work with the mill- 
work body in making this plan successful, 
and assisting in the forming of listing bu- 
reaus in larger cities or to act for the group 
as a whole, Mr. Harman was told that the 





M. E. DYESS, 
Augusta, Ga.; 
Retiring President 


incoming president will appoint a millwork 
committee to investigate this plan, and that 
the Georgia association will likely co-OP- 
erate and form a separate millwork group. 
There is now a very successful listing bureau 
at Augusta, Ga., operating as the Augusta 
Lumber Exchange, and the effort will be 
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shortly made to establish a similar bureau 
in Atlanta. 
Advantage of Grade-Marked Lumber 


The principal address Wednesday morn- 
ing was by 5. Farish, district manager 
for the Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La., on “The Advantage of Handling 
Trade-Marked Lumber.” Discussing the ad- 
vantages of trade-marks Mr. Farish told of 
the California fruit growers and various in- 
dividual concerns that have largely built 
their success on trade-marked merchandise 
with national advertising. Mr. Farish de- 
clared that members of the pine association 
can now supply grade-marked lumber in 
almost any quantity wanted, and he urged 
its more extensive use by the retail trade. 

B. Harris, secretary of the Florida 
Dense Long Leaf Pine Association, made a 
brief talk on advantages of association mem- 
bership. 

Harry Demuth, Brooks-Scanlon Corpora- 
tion, Eastport, Fla., told of the success this 
company had met with in trade-marking its 
lumber. 

L. L. Daugherty, Valdosta, Ga., whole- 
saler, expressed the opinion that it would 
be advantageous to the trade to educate the 
contractor to a point where he will demand 
only grade-marked lumber in his work. 

The final address Wednesday morning 
was by Bruce Davis, Atlanta, representing 
the Associated Mutuals, Mr. Davis stating 
that lumbermen are fast coming to realize 
how important proper insurance protection 
is to their business, and he showed how in- 
surance was materially reduced where many 
members joined a mutual in any certain 
community. 

The convention adjourned for luncheon at 
which the delegates were guests of the as- 
sociation. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Wednesday afternoon the first address was 
by G. I. Johnson, building specialist for the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Ga., on “Farm Building Plans for 
Georgia.” Declaring that agriculture is be- 
ing put on a more stable basis in Georgia 
and farmers are making more money, Mr. 
Johnson stated that a wide-spread market 
for lumber existed among farmers of the 
State for this reason, greater farm success 
creating an increased interest in farm build- 
ing. He also declared that the farmers are 
being rapidly educated to the advantages of 
good buildings on their farms, and that they 
are now in the habit of erecting modern 
structures of lasting quality. Yet, there is 
still a great deal of room for improvement 
in Georgia, and to illustrate this he told of 
the difference between the farm building in- 
vestment in this State and in Maine, stat- 
ing that in Georgia the investment is only 
$7.01 an acre as shown by a survey of his 
department, whereas in Maine the investment 
in farm buildings is $19.33 an acre. Com- 
pared with Iowa, a farming State, the dif- 
ference is still greater, the Iowa investment 
amounting to $29.59 an acre. One of the 
outstanding needs of Georgia agriculture to- 
day, Mr. Johnson stated, is farm buildings, 
including mainly better housing facilities for 
livestock, farm equipment, farm products 
and most of all improving of the farm 
homes. He predicted that the next few 
years would undoubtedly witness a great deal 
more farm building in Georgia than ever be- 
fore, and that the retail dealer who would 
cultivate this trade would find these sales a 
distinct help to his business volume. Telling 
of many of the different farm buildings that 
are needed he gave details of their size etc., 
for the average farm in the State, referring 
to dairy barns, equipment housing structures, 
barns for storage, poultry houses, tobacco 
barns in the southern part of the State, live- 
stock buildings etc., detailed figures concern- 
ing which may be obtained from the Georgia 
College of Agriculture at Athens, Ga. 


The second address Wednesday afternoon 
was by Allen G. Loehr, Birmingham, Ala., 
secretary of the Alabama Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Association, on “The Adver- 
tising Campaign of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association.” Mr. Loehr told 
in some details of the plans of the national 
body for this campaign, and urged the 
Georgia association to co-operate in the full- 
est measure. He also told of the success that 
other organizations in other fields have met 
with in group or co-operative advertising of 
this nature, told of the worthwhile results 
obtained from such advertising, gave reasons 
to show why campaigns of this nature may 
fall short of their goal if all do not co-op- 
erate, and outlined the financing plans for 
the prospective campaign. 

Manufacturer Co-operation With Dealer 

J. Rossiter Rapp, district manager for the 
trade extension campaign of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, made an instruc- 
tive talk on “Co-operation Between the 
Manufacturer and the Retailer.” Pointing 
out the responsibility of the manufacturer 
to the retailer he stated it is up to the for- 
mer to give accurate sizes, proper grades etc., 
and sell through the dealer as much as pos- 
sible. He should also go further, as many 
manufacturers do, and help the retailer in 
the taking care of his lumber after its re- 
ceipt, assisting him even in merchandising 
it by advertising, distribution of advertis- 
ing literature etc. Mr. Rapp also urged 
dealers to cater to the small order trade as 
well as the larger order trade, as the total 
volume of such business in a year’s time 
amounts to a considerable figure. 

The final address Wednesday was by H. 
R. Mahoney, Mahoney Lumber Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on “Meeting Competition.” 
Touching on the national campaign of the 
retail association Mr. Mahoney stated that 
this should prove a big advantage to the re- 
tail lumber dealer, and he also referred favor- 
ably to the trade extension campaign of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He stated that proper service was 
doubtless the best method of successfully 
meeting and overcoming competition, and 
that every dealer should endeavor to build 
his reputation on the reliability of his pro- 
ducts, as this invariably brings the customer 
back when in need of anything in this line. 

The annual banquet was held at the Henry 
Grady Hotel Wednesday evening with 
George W. West, West Lumber Co., At- 
lanta, presiding as toastmaster. The princi- 
pal speaker was Raymond A. Kline, promi- 
nent Atlanta business man, on “Studying 
the Buying Habits of Consumers.” Sev- 
eral short talks also were made by dealers 


present. 
THURSDAY SESSION 


The delegates convened again for the final 
session Thursday morning. The first talk 
was by Frank McNeel, McNeel Lumber 
Co., Marietta, Ga., on “Delivery Costs,” Mr. 
McNeel pointing out that every dealer 
should keep in close couch with this phase 
of his business as it will ofttimes show him 
how he can save money on delivery and still 
give as good a service. Several other mem- 
bers also spoke briefly on this subject, show- 
ing how they had cut delivery costs. 

“Cost Accounting” was a subject dis- 
cussed by U. A. Morton, Atlanta, official 
cost accountant for the Georgia association, 
Mr. Morton telling of different dealers who 
have installed the national system which was 
officially adopted by the Georgia body some 
time ago, and how the use of this system had 
enabled them not only to cut down their 
costs, but had given them accurate and re- 
liable cost data that enabled them to obtain 
the margin of profit on sales they were en- 
titled to. 

C. A. Matthews, DeKalb Supply Co., De- 
catur, Ga., spoke on “Should the Retail 
Lumber Dealer Carry a Complete Line of 
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Building Materials,” expressing the opinion 
that this was desirable, or at least had proved 
so in his own business. Other dealers speak- 
ing on the same subject also stated they had 
found the complete line of materials profit- 
able. 

“Selling Lumber by the Piece Instead of 
by the Thousand to the Small Order Trade” 
was discussed by Herbert J. West, and not 
only did Mr. West advocate this practice but 
several other dealers also spoke favorably re- 
garding this plan, stating they had found it 
best to do so. S. H. Adams, a retailer of 
Covington, Ga., stated he had learned from 
experience that quoting by the thousand to 
buyers of small orders had a tendency to 
“scare them off,” and that he had now 
adopted the practice of quoting either by the 
piece or 100 feet to such trade, and found it 
much more profitable. 


Discusses Central Yard Plan 


T. M. Willingham, the new president of 
the association, discussed the practicability 
of jointly owned central stocks of merchan- 
dise by association members to draw from, 
or by a group of retail realers in a city large 
enough and having enough yards to merit 
such a plan. He advocated the plan, and 
dealers at the meeting from Florida told of 


Hoo-Hoo 


Essay Contest on Wood 


Lewiston, IpAHo, Dec. 15.—One of the ac- 
tivities of the Lewis-Clark Hoo-Hoo Club of 
this city decided on at a recent meeting is the 
offer of $60 in cash prizes for the winners of 
an essay contest on the use of wood to be par- 
ticipated in by students in the junior and senior 
high schools of the city. The prize money will 
be divided equally between the junior and 
senior groups. The Clearwater Timber Co., 
the Farrish Lumber Co., Home Lumber Co., 
Madison Lumber Co., Troy Lumber Co. and 
Lewiston Clarkston Lumber Co. are co-operat- 
ing in furnishing the money for the prizes. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion also is co-operating in the contest by 
furnishing literature and suggestions for the 
guidance of the contestants. 

A proposal also has been made to hold a con- 
test among the Boy Scouts to interest them 
in the planting and caring of trees. 


Albuquerque Club Elects 

AvBuguerque, N. M., Dec. 15.—George L. 
Doolittle, of the Albuquerque Lumber Co., 
was elected president of the Albuquerque Hoo- 
Hoo Club, at a meeting at the Alvarado Hotel 
last Friday evening. Other officers selected for 
the ensuing year were: T. M. Stribling, first 
vice president; Charles A. Proebstel, of Santa 
Fe, second vice president; Q. R. Craft, secre- 
tary; B. B. Heiderich, treasurer; directors, 
Col. George E. Breece, Kenneth J. Baldridge, 
W. G. Ramshaw, John D. Jones, and Claude 
W. Carscallen, of Las Vegas. These officers 
are to be installed at a meeting to be held at 
the Alvarado on Jan. 10. 

W. G. Ramshaw presided and introduced 
George T. York, of the George E. Breece 
Lumber Co., who made the address of the 
evening. He spoke of a visit years ago to 
the west shore of Lake Michigan when there 
were twenty-six sawmills, sawing pine mainly, 
in the two towns of Menominee, Mich., and 
Marinette, Wis., at the mouth of the Meno- 
minee River. Recently he was surprised and 
delighted to receive in the same mail orders 
for a carload of lumber each from Marinette 
and Menominee, to be filled from the: forests 
of New Mexico. 

Raised in the present heart of the automobile 
industry, half way between Port Huron and 
Saginaw, Mich., Mr. Ramshaw recalls well 
when his father was offered a large block of 
timbered land near Roscommon, Mich., in ex- 





how successfully this method had worked 
out at Jacksonville, where eleven of the four. 
teen dealers there have formed a group for 
this purpose. However, in the Jacksonville 
plan this primarily includes building mate. 
rials, hardwood flooring being the only lum- 
ber item carried, though it is planned later 
to add certain lumber items of which the ay. 
erage dealer is not able to carry a very large 
stock. It was brought out in this discus. 
sion that where a town has only two or three 
yards the plan might not work out so well 
but that in cities having five yards or more 
it should prove, and has proved in fact, a 
profitable venture for the trade in that par- 
ticular center. 

After adopting resolutions favoring a 
change in the association’s name, the hold- 
ing of only two meetings a year instead of 
four, pledging the association’s co-operation 
with the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture in its farm building plan, and approving 
the resolution of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association for the distribution 
of all lumber through the retail dealer, of- 
ficers were elected and the convention was 
adjourned. The next meeting place will be 
decided upon later by the new officers and 
board of directors. 


A ti iti 

change for some of his cleared land, considered 
the vast areas of timber at Roscommon could 
not be marketed in a hundred years, and he 
could not wait so long. In those days the 2- 
feet 6-inch x 6-foot, 6-inch up to 3x7-foot 
doors of their cheese factory were made of 
single boards, but the son lived to see all the 
timber at Roscommon cut, the mills idle, and 
the almost complete supersession of the au- 
tomobile industry in the place of the one-time 
greatest activity in the manufacture of lumber 
that the world has known. 

Letters were read from John K. S. Walter, 
Santa Fe Builders Supply Co., Charles E. 
Blaine, Phoenix, M. J. Riordan, Arizona Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., Flagstaff, E. L. Adams, of 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, R. V. 
Baker, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Arizona, Phoenix, and R. A. Whitlock, of the 
El Paso Lumber Co. Mr. Whitlock enjoined 
the building code committee to be on its guard 
against the influence of “substitute” sellers in 
the adoption by the city of unjust restriction 
of lumber in city construction, and forcibly 
il‘ustrated his strong argument for use of shin- 
gles by submission of the Dec. 11 record of 
building permits in El Paso, which does not 
permit the building of frame residences inside 
the city limits, nor frame construction with 
metal lath. Out of twenty-eight permits, twen- 
ty-three were for replacement of roofs of sub- 
stitute materials. Mr. Baker called attention 
to the advantage of closer contact between the 
Phoenix, El Paso, and Albuquerque Hoo-Hoo 
clubs, and suggested that at an early date a 
joint meeting be he!d, a proposal that met 
with hearty approval by the Albuquerque club. 


Buys Two Michigan Yards 


Srurcis, Micu., Dec. 19.—Announcement is 
made that the Cavin Chain Yards, with head- 
quarters here, have bought the lumber yards 
at Paw Paw and Lawton, Mich., formerly 
owned by A. Lynn Free and will take possession 
Jan. 1. Ernest Hayworth, who has been as- 
sistant to M. S. Rudisill at the Niles yard, 
will take charge of the Paw Paw yard. The 
Lawton yard will be managed by Stuart Smith, 
formerly of Sturgis. 


PR AABABREBAAAAAEA: 


IowA CARRIED off the lion’s share of prizes 
at the International Live Stock Exposition re- 
cently held in Chicago. Illinois was secon 
and Indiana third. 
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there is every reason to believe that the com- 
ing gathering of wholesalers will be of unusual 
interest and very largely attended. 


New Hampshire Date 


Mancuester, N. H., Dec. 17.—The annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association, Miss M. D. Philbrick, secretary, 
announces, will be held Jan. 11, 1929, at the 
Hotel Carpenter in this city. H. N. McGill, 
of the McGill Statistical Bureau, will be the 
chief speaker. 


Ontarians Make Plans 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 17.—At a special meet- 
ing last week, the board of directors of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
conferred on plans for the annual to be held 
Jan. 9-11 at the King Edward Hotel here. 
Secretary-manager H. Boultbee reported that 
two speakers had already been arranged for. 
One of these is Sir Henry Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways, who 
will address the association at 2:30 p. m. on 
Jan. 10. F. A. McGregor, registrar of the 
combines investigation act, will also give an 
address in which he will deal with the require- 
ments of the act and its relation to associa- 
tions like the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, The secretary-manager also was 
instructed to endeavor to obtain one more 
speaker of outstanding interest. 

In addition to the speakers, two other im- 
portant features of the convention will be 
provided. One will be an hour given each day 
to an “open forum,” in which all dealers pres- 
ent will be entitled to express their views re- 
garding matters of importance to them. The 
“open forum” meetings will be of a private 
nature, not to be reported in the press. An- 
other feature will be a period devoted to re- 
ports upon trade conditions by dealers from 
the various important sections of the Province. 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


It is expected also that the publications 
branch of the department of agriculture will 
have on exhibit a supply of the various books 
and pamphlets issued by the department, which 
deal with farm buildings. Possibly a repre- 
sentative of the department will be on hand 
to explain the publications. 

The question of trade extension will be 
brought up during one of the “open forum” ses- 
sions by M. R. Bogart, of Chatham, who will 
introduce a motion asking the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association to inaugurate a practical 
campaign for this purpose. 

The entertainment features will include a 
theatre party and luncheon for the ladies, a 
dinner dance on the evening of Jan. 10, and a 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation. During the conven- 
tion, a number of wholesalers of lumber .and 
building materials will make exhibits of their 
products. S222 22228: 


Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 17.—Announcement 
is made by Edgar Richardson, secretary of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
this city, that the annual convention will be 
held Jan. 9, 1929, at the Claypool Hotel in 
this city. The business session will begin at 2 
p. m. and will be followed by a banquet and 
entertainment in the evening. 


weaeeeeaaeaee 


Western Red Cedar Date 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 15.—The Western 
Red Cedar Association, according to Secretary 
W. H. Jones, is planning to hold its annual 
meeting on Jan. 29 and 30, 1929, and probably 
in this city, though the complete details have 
not all been arranged as yet. 


Union Salesmen Change Plans 


Co_tumsus, Onto, Dec. 17—Because of a 
change in dates of the annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
the dates for the annwal convention of the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen have been changed to correspond, in- 
asmuch as the Union salesmen hold their meet- 
ing at the same time as the Ohio retailers. The 
new dates are Jan. 28, 29 and 30, 1929. 

E. C. Callanan, of this city, who is looking 
after arrangements for the Union salesmen’s 
annual, advises that the annual banquet will be 
held on Monday evening, Jan. 28, at 6:30 
o'clock at the Deshfer-Wallick Hotel in Co- 
lumbus. The annual meeting will be held at 
the same hotel on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 29. 

The banquet will be combined with that 
of the Old Guard, the reason _ being 
the recent death of Morris Hayward, the per- 
mauent president of the Old Guard, and also 
because some of the members of that organiza- 
tion do not want to talk of those who have 
passed away. A humorous speaker will be 
provided for the banquet and in addition Gov- 
ernor-elect Myers Y. Cooper, of Ohio, who 
will have been inaugurated at that time, will 
be invited to attend and speak. 

The Old Guard will have a separate table 
in order to distinguish its members from those 
of the Union association. 


Penn Dealers See Improvement 


PittspurGcH, Pa., Dec. 18.—The Washington 
County Lumber Dealers’ Association, affiliated 
with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, held a dinner meet- 
ing last Tuesday evening in the Washington 
Hotel, Washington, Pa., which was attended 
by about twenty member dealers of the associa- 
tion. Business was reported fair with indica- 
tions of picking up, and collections good. The 
Washington County dealers are entitled to two 
directors on the board of the State association 
and these were elected: G. F. Hogue, of Can- 
onsburg, president of the State association, 
whose term expires with the annual convention 
in February, when his successor will be chosen, 
and F. M. Wallace, of Dunbar & Wallace, of 
Washington, both of whom were reélected, Mr. 


ina 
Hogue to continue as a director after the ex. 
piration of his term as president. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


SeaTtLte, WasH., Dec. 15.—R. D. Brown 
assistant secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, this city, advises 
that the annual mieeting will be held Jan, 95 
1929, at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


Timber Protective Bodies in Annual 


SpoKANE, WasH., Dec. 15.—The four tim. 
ber protective assdciations of northern Idaho 
the Potlatch, Clearwater, Pend Oreille and 
Coeur d’Alene, and the North Idaho Forestry 
Association all had their meetings here Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week. Reports for 
the year showed fire losses during the sum- 
mer fire season to have been small. This was 
due more to the effectiveness of the prevention 
work done by the various associations than 
to favorable weather conditions, according to 
W. D. Humiston, secretary of the Potlatch 
association and also of the North Idaho For- 
estry Association. Weather conditions, how- 
ever, were on the average more favorable than 
usual. 

The Potlatch association spent $50,000 this 
year in its work of protecting the 1,000,000 
acres of its members from fire. This is mainly 
in Latah and Clearwater counties and includes 
some of the world’s finest white pine. There 
were 115 fires of which 12 were started by 
campers, 16 by smokers, 10 by incendiaries 
and 56 by lightning. The association main- 
tains a patrolman for every 4,864 acres making 
it probably the most intensive forest fire patrol 
in the United States or the world. 

Subjects discussed at the North Idaho For- 
estry Association meeting included minor re- 
visions of the Idaho forestry law; control of 
tree diseases, especially the white pine blister 
rust and the new Idaho forest experiment sta- 
tion at the State university. The plans of the 
university for its work and development were 
approved. 


Montreal Wholesalers in Annual 


MonTreaAL, Que., Dec. 17.—An_ optimistic 
spirit permeated the speech of L. G. Gravel, 
president, at the annual meeting of the Mon- 
treal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held last Wednesday night at the Lumbermen’s 
Club. After congratulating Claude Villiers on 
his speech at the lumber branch of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade and describing it as a 
comprehensive picture of the trade, Mr. Gravel 
pointed out that during 1928 the lumber busi- 
ness had been very good. However, it was 
well to remember that sunshine was sometimes 
followed by a storm, and for this reason it 
was absolutely necessary that the association 
should be well supported in order to deal with 
any questions which might arise and which 
would affect the wholesalers’ position. Mon- 
treal was on the eve of closing the best building 
year ever enjoyed by any city in the Dominion 
of Canada, and, as lumber was closely con- 
nected with the construction industry, it might 
be considered that the lumber industry had 
also experienced twelve months of good, ac- 
tive and profitable business. He was inclined 
to believe that an eastern lumber manufacturer 
was speaking the truth when he said that any 
lumberman who was not satisfied with the trade 
‘this year and could not earn a good living at 
the actual prevailing prices was in the wrong 
trade and should quit immediately. 

In his view, the outlook for 1929 was very 
satisfactory. As in the past, wholesalers would 
have to face the competition of some who were 
still looking for volume instead of profit, but 
he believed that this problem could only be set- 
tled by time. 

With regard to substitutes, he was glad to 
note that both in Canada and the United States 
the lumber industry was awakening to the meti- 
ace and had started a vigorous campaign for 
the enlarged use of lumber. He believed that 
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if prominent lumbermen had years ago exer- 
cised more foresight, the lumber trade would 
not today be faced with the question of fight- 
ing the use of substitutes. 

In some quarters efforts were being made to 
diminate the wholesaler, but he believed manu- 
facturers would soon realize that, whatever 
method they might choose to distribute their 
stock, it would cost them money, and plenty of 
it, and that records would show that the best 
method was through reliable wholesalers, who 
constituted the natural channel for distribution. 
He believed that both the manufacturer and 
the retailer would find that there was no better 
and no more economical way of distributing. 
jumber than through the wholesaler. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


Honorary president—L. G. Gravel, of the 
Gravel Lumber Co. 

President—A. J. Smith, of the Gravel Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice president—J. S. Bock, of the Eagle 
Lumber Co. 

Directors—E. M. Balls, of the Eagle Lumber 
Co.; J. R. Gareau, of the Rideau Lumber Co.; 
J. E. Green, of the H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co, (Ltd.); Frank Power, of W. & J. Sharples 
(Ltd.); and J. A. Laferte. 


To Co-operate on Grade Rule Changes 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 15.—A committee rep- 
resenting all western railroads was authorized 
yesterday at a joint meeting of railroad men 
and the grading rules committee of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association to work out 
details of proposed changes in the association’s 
forthcoming grading rules book which will 
meet with the approval of the railroads and 
West Coast lumber manufacturers. alike. 

Representatives of the following railroads 
were present at the meeting: Great Northern; 
Northern Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Union Pacific System, Santa Fe; Southern 


Pacific; Fruit Growers’ Express and Pacific 
Fruit Express. 


Willamette Valley Association 


EuGEnE, OrE., Dec. 17.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association was held at the Osburn Hotel, Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 15. Illness prevented the 
presence of President J. S. Magladry and in 
the absence of Vice President George T. Ger- 
linger, of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
Dallas, Ore., J. H. Chambers, of J. H. Cham- 
bers & Son, Cottage Grove, was chosen chair- 
man. 

A. C. Dixon, manager of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., presented the association with a 
gavel made from lumber taken from the roof 
timbers of the White House, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the use of a gavel made 
from longleaf pine by an association of Doug- 
las fir lumber manufacturers exemplified the 
spirit of co-operation among lumbermen of the 
United States. This gavel bears the following 
inscription: “ ‘Certified by Centuries.—From 
White House roof. Longleaf pine in excel- 
lent condition after 112 years of service— 
1815-1927.” 

The dinner meeting of the association was 
followed by the regular monthly sales mana- 
gers’ meeting for small mills conducted by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, co- 
operating with the Willamette Valley associa- 
tion. A large number of the Willamette Valley 
mills were represented. 

There has been no material change in the rail 
shipping district of the Willamette Valley dur- 
ing the last two weeks. With the dealers and 
other users of lumber getting ready for annual 
inventories and the mills shutting down for 
the holidays and mid-winter, the present buy- 
ing is only for immediate needs. During the 
last two weeks there has been quite a volume 
of car material orders and a _ considerable 
volume of other cuttings in the offing to. be 
placed for shipment after the first of the year. 
Long dimension still holds steady. 


Southwestern Program Features 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 18.—Two outstand- 
ing features have been arranged for the 1919 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association—a banquet for everybody and Nels 
Darling as speaker of the evening. 

It has been years since a banquet was a fea- 
ture of the association meetings, and a revival 
of the custom will, no doubt, be pleasing to the 
old guard who miss the congenial spirit engen- 
dered by sitting around the tables with old 
friends. The principal reason for the abandon- 
ment of the banquet was the difficulty in find- 
ing room enough for it. This situation now 
has been remedied, as the banquet hall in the 
Shrine Temple will seat 1,475 persons, and the 
catering arrangements are such that quick serv- 
ice can be given. 

In the ten years preceding the war period 
Nels Darling was a feature of every conven- 
tion. He then was owner and active manager 
of the Oklahoma Sash & Door Co., of Okla- 
homa City, and in addition to his brilliant 
grasp of merchandising, he was an entertainer 
of rare ability. For the last ten years he has 
been living in Chicago. 

As noted previously, the business sessions of 
the Southwestern convention will be held in 
the Missouri Theater, just a block from Con- 
vention Hall. The theater is amply large for 
the sessions, and there will be no interference 
from the activities arranged for Convention 
Hall. All of the business sessions will be held 
in the morning, after which Convention Hall 
will be opened for the exhibits and other fea- 
tures, which include three big evening enter- 
a Registration also will be in the 

all. 

The entertainment features will be handled 
by the Kansas City Hoo-Hoo, the entertain- 
ment committee being headed by Lawrence F. 
Burd, of the Burd-Johnston-Miles Lumber Co. 


One of the evenings will be devoted to a big 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation. Large plans are being 
made for the entertainment of the ladies who 
will attend the convention. This feature of the 
convention is being taken care of by the “Lum- 
ber Sals,” with Mrs. Arthur T. Brink as chair- 
man. 

The final meeting of the executive committee 
of the association was held last week and ap- 
proval given to the convention arrangements so 
far made. The program in detail will be given 
out in a few days. Some of the ablest men in 
the industry have been obtained as speakers, 
and the whole program will be one of much in- 
terest to every retail lumberman. 

The general convention committee is com- 
posed of J. D. Warren, Badger Lumber Co., 
chairman; Frank P. Hunter, Burgner-Bow- 
man-Matthews Lumber Co., chairman of the 
exhibits committee; N. O. Swanson, Leidigh- 
Havens Lumber Co., chairman of the member- 
ship committee; Paul Kendall, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., chairman of the publicity committee; 
C. J. Cowley, Cowley-Lanter Lumber Co., 
chairman of the program committee. The 
State chairmen of the membership committees 
are: Arkansas, Harry B. Houck, Little Rock; 
Kansas, T. R. Cauthers, Home Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Ashland; Missouri, Clay Hill, Clay & 
Hill Lumber Co., Brookfield; Oklahoma, 
Harry Cragin, Harry Cragin Lumber Co., Ok- 
lahoma City. 

To accommodate some former exhibitors who 
were late in making arrangements, four exhibit 
spaces have been arranged in the outer lobby 
of Convention Hall, all of the space in the 
main hall having been sold. Frank Hunter, 
chairman of the exhibits committee, has allotted 
space to 142 exhibitors. 

In the last sixty days, twenty-eight new mem- 
bers have been added to the association. 
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tables, 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Guin—E. S. Guin sold to Dennis 
Hughes Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Chino—Chino Lumber Co. sold 
to Wilbur Barr. 

Indio and Thermal—Black Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Co. succeeded by E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Reseda—Patten & Davies Lumber Co. has taken 
over the yard of the Independent Lumber Co. 
and will operate with Gilbert E. Nelson in charge. 





FLORIDA. Boynton—Austin Bros. succeeded by 
Austin Supply Co. 

GEORGIA. Cumming—John L. Phillips suc- 
ceeded by Moore & Ingram; hardwood and build- 
ing materials. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago — Levitan Lumber Co. 


changing name to Preskill Lumber Co. 
Chicago—Selven & Stohl Mfg. Co. succeeded by 
Stohl Mfg. Co.; millwork. 
Georgetown—C. B. Spang Estate succeeded by 
Spang Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Kinross—Liberty Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Home Luniber Co. 

wens Hansen Lumber Co. sold to F. 8. 
Smith, 


MICHIGAN. Chesaning—Swartzmiller & Stuart 
Co. dissolved, Charles Stuart retiring. Fred 
Swartzmiller has taken his son Allen into the 
firm and wil! continue the business as F. G. 
Swartzmiller Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Belgrade—T. B. 
yard sold to Chicago Lumber Co. 

Paxton—A. E. LeDioyt has retired from the firm 
of LeDioyt & Kildare and H. L. Kildare will 
continue the lumber yard under his own name. 

NEW YORK. New York—Chas. F. Fischer & 
Co. sold to Waldvogel Lumber Co. 


Hord lumber 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—W. W. Simms 
sold to Williatns Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Silverton—Silverton Lumber Co. has 
sold its sawmill to the Oregon Machinery Co. 
which wil! dismantle it. 

TEXAS. Lott—Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. sold to 
Walter Harrell. 


Waxahachie—H. H. Hardin Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased a site on East Jefferson St. and will move 
the lumber yard there. 

WASHINGTON. Okanogan—Kimball Bros. have 
disposed of their sawmill to A. Tronsrud and 
Lyman Kimball. 

Spokane—Keystone Frame & Sash Co. changing 
name to Keystone Frame & Mfg. Co. 

Spokane—Wendorf-Rogers Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Idaho White Pine Co. 

Tacoma—American Wood Products & 
Co, has changed its name to National 
Products & Cross-Arm Co. 

Whites—The Royal Shingle Co. has purchased 
a plant from the Everett Lumber & Shingle Co. 

WISCONSIN. Drummond—Rust-Owen Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Hines Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Williams—B. C. & F. Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 10,000 shares preferred 
stock, $10 par value, and 40,000 shares common 
stock, no par value. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Hartzell Industries, 
incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares no par value, 
to deal in lumber products with main office for 
corporate purposes in Wilmington. 


Cross-Arm 
Wood 


FLORIDA. Olympia—Robb Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 
increasing capital from $750,000 and 15,000 non 


par value stock, 
value shares; 
ets. 
Chicago—Howard J. Hales Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; 19 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago—Ozark Hickory Co., incorporated; 
ital, $10,000; 134 N. La Salle St. 
Troy—Troy Lumber Co., incorporated. 
Wayne City—Egyptian Lumber Co., incorporated; 


to $1,000,000 and 120,000 non par 
manufactures crossarms and brack- 





cap- 


capital, $10,000. 
LOUISIANA. Slidell—General Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—W. J. Frey, 
incorporated; $25,000 preferred and 12,500 shares 
common no par value; wood turning.. 


MICHIGAN. Blissfield—Forsyth Lumber & Coal 


Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
MINNESOTA. Madelia—S. Hage, Estate (Inc.), 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; old concern, 
NEW YORK. New York—Cheat River Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 
Willsboro—Willsboro Corporation, incorporated; 


capital, $20,000; lumber, logs, etc. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Talbert Lumber & Veneer 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; to deal in all 
kinds of lumber and veneers. 

Cincinnati—W. C. Smith Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,000. 

Cleveland—Euclid Table Works Co., incorpo- 
rated; 500 shares no par value stock, to manu- 


facture tables and other house - 
hold furniture. 

Cleveland—Hickman & Tice, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000; to deal in lumber and wood prod- 


ucts at wholesale and retail. 


lines of special 


OREGON. Eugene—Firland Sawmills, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 
RHODE ISLAND—State Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, will do business in Prov- 


$200,000; 








idence; address Frank Vincent, 4 

Edgewood. 
TENNESSER. 

incorporated; 


7 Strathmore Rd., 


Jackson—Jackson Cooperag 
capital, $60,000. 4 
VERMONT. Ludlow—Ludlow 
porated; to engage in 
and forest products. 
WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Polson Shingle Co 
increasing capital to $900,000; changing name to 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co, 


e Co., 


Mfg 


Co., ine 
manufacture : ~~ 


of ‘lumber 


Kalama—Kalama Lumber Co.,_ incorpor 
capital, $50,000; sawmill. — 
Seattle—Stimson Timber Co., increasing cap- 


ital stock to $500,000. 


Tacoma—Woodenware Sales & Mfg. Co,, jn. 


corporated; capital, $15,000. 
. 
Casualties 
GEORGIA. Cordele—The large remilling Plant 


of the Greer Lumber Co., located just outside the 


city limits, was destroyed by fire a few nights 
ago. The loss is estimated at $35,000, partly coy- 
ered by insurance. The plant was recently com- 
pleted and was operated by C. C. Greer, of Cor- 
dele, 

INDIANA. Evansville—Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
niture Co. suffered loss from fire amounting to 


about $350,000. 
Goshen—Plant of 
fire; loss, $15,000. 
Madison—Sawmill belonging to 
damaged by fire with a loss of about $4,000, 
NEW YORK. Albany—Blakeslee Lumber (Co, 
suffered fire loss of about $1,000. 


Art Novelty Co. damaged by 


Clyde Wallace 


Albany—Albany Door Co., loss by fire, $500. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—Wichita Planing Mill 
has been damaged by fire; loss, $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Doty—Doty Lumber & Shingle 
Co., loss by fire, $75,000. 

New Ventures 

ALABAMA. Russellville—J. A. Karr Lumber 
Co. recently began a planing mill operation, 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—The Cargo Lum- 
ber Co. has engaged in business and A. G. Me- 


Adams, 5122 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Tex., is a mem- 
ber of the firm. 
IDAHO. Weippe—Larson Bros. & Jacobson re- 
cently began operation of a sawmill. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—East Boston Lum- 





ber Co., of Boston, with capital of $5,000, has 
begun business here with William S. Rendle, of 
Melrose, president, and William F. Callahan, of 


Wellesley, treasurer and clerk, 

MISSISSIPPI. Woodville—Eicher-W oodland 
Lumber Co. has begun operation of a new sawmill. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Midwest Lumber & Fur- 
niture Co. opened a wholesale and commission 
lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Port Newark—Bruce 
Corporation has begun a wholesale 
flooring business. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Continental Mill 
ber Co. has started a retail business. 

OREGON. Lafayette—Haynes & 
have started a sawmill... 

Boring—John Calberg, the 
add a hardware department. 

TENNESSEE. Ripley—Thompson Bros. Co, re- 
cently began a lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Darrington—George C. 
has started a shingle mill. 

Spokane—Adams-Kennedy Lumber Co. has start- 
ed a wholesale business at 1204 Old National Bank 
Building. 

VERMONT. Saxtons River—W. J. Frey (Inc.) 
has begun business at Springfield, Mass., and 
Saxtons River, taking over the lumber and wood- 
turning business of William Frey, of Saxtons 
River. The new company is incorporated with 
capital of $25,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Camden—The Camden Furniture 
Co. is enlarging its plant to double the output. 

Fort Smith—The Gibbs & Robinson Stave Co. 
is establishing a plant on Division St. with ca- 
pacity of 10,000 staves per day. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Anacoco 
Lumber Co., of which E. E, Richards, 1808 South 
Street, is president, is remodeling the property 
formerly occupied by the Krause & Managan Lum- 
ber Co. in Goodport, and will install a sawmill 
there with daily capacity of 30,000 feet. The 
company has arranged for a spur track from the 
Lake Charles & Northern Railroad. 


Flooring 
hardwooa 


& Lum- 
Birkenfeld 
will 


lumber dealer, 


Leach 


MISSOURI. Carthage—Borrow-Kidder Mfg. Co. 
plans erection of planing mill to cost about 
$75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—The Southern Mill & 
Mfg. Co. will install a $10,000 mill for manufac- 
ture of cabinets and millwork; 1645 E. 6th St. 

OREGON. Blodgett—W. E. Marlow, who has 
a planing mill, will install a sawmill on Papske 
Place. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—A box factory is 


being erected here for the O. B. Andrews Co. to 


have 40,000 ft, of floor space. 
VIRGINIA. Orange—M. L, Rue, 1508 H. St. 
N. E., Washington, D. C., plans to erect a $109,- 


000 plant for the manufacture of wood parts for 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every, step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 7 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


Dec. 15.—There was one of the largest at- 
tendances of the year at the regular meeting 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday, 
the last regular meeting at which the present 
administration will officiate. President E. W. 
Demarest announced that the first meeting of 
the new board of trustees will be held next 
Wednesday noon, and that officers to serve 
during 1929 will be elected at that time. Those 
chosen will be introduced at the annual ban- 
quet of the club to be held the same evening. 

Guy E. Crow, manager of the Tacoma office 
of the Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation, 
was introduced. R. L. Reedy, of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., who has just returned from a 
trip to the Orient, described business condi- 
tions in the Far East. There is little hope, 
he said, of extending the market for fir doors 
to that portion of the world, as native hard- 
woods immune to the attacks of white ants 
are preferred to any softwood. J. C. Bu- 
chanan, who has just returned from a trip to 
California, predicted an improved demand for 
lumber from that district after the first of 
the year. 

President Demarest thanked the club mem- 
bers for their loyal co-operation during his 
term of office. The meeting adjourned early, 
and was followed by the usual discussion by 
the manufacturers. 

All attendance records for the annual ban- 
quet of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club prom- 
ise to be broken next Wednesday evening. A 
total of 560 invitations has been sent out and 
to date only 16 of these have been returned 
with declinations. Last year 358 attended the 
banquet, which set a new record up to that 
time. The program for the affair has been 
completed and includes many novel and en- 
tertaining features, according to those in 
charge, but the details have been kept a pro- 
found secret. E. A. Wright, vice president of 
the club, is in charge of the arrangements. 

Tacoma lumber and shingle manufacturers 
are urged by Congressman Albert Johnson to 
prepare their arguments for the extension of 
the tariff to lumber and shingles. He officially 
announced a hearing on this subject to be held 
at Washington, D. C., Jan. 17 and 18. The 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club has already named 
a committee to take this matter up and may 
send a representative to the hearing. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the McCormick, Shaffer 
and Baker docks and Portacoma piers, 4,470,- 
000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 500,000 feet; 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 5,300,000 feet; 
Defiance Lumber Co., 1,000,000: feet, and Tide- 
water Mill Co., 500,000 feet—a total of 11,- 
770,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 
4,900,000 feet; California, 2,220,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 3,850,000 feet; Europe, 50,000 feet; 
the Hawaiian Islands, 50,000 feet, and South 
Africa, 700,000 feet. Other than lumber: the 
Atlantic coast took 1,500,000 shingles, 75,000 
feet cross arms, 10,600 doors, and 500 bundles 
broom handles. Europe took 100 bundles 
broom handles, 5,000 doors and ten tons ply- 
wood. The Hawaiian Islands took 1,000 doors, 
South Africa took 2,000 doors. 

Door shipments by water from Tacoma dur- 
ing November showed a marked increase over 
the October figures, jumping from 42,618 to 
90,898. Foreign shipments totaled 59,750, of 
which thes bulk, 51,237, went to the United 
Kingdom, Domestic shipments were 31,148, 
the Atlantic coast taking 20,346. 

Production of wood pulp on a large scale 
will start today at the new pulp* mill of the 
Shaffer Box Co., the first of the new pulp 
plants here to begin operations. Since the 
first of the month the plant has been operat- 
ing experimentally, turning out a product 
which is said to be the equal of the best 
Swedish pulp. The mill will employ 100 men 
and operate three shifts, turning out 50 tons 
of pulp each 24 hours. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has 
started dredging operations at Dock No. 2°to 
provide additional berthing space ‘for ships, 
which will come to the new plant of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation that will start oper- 
ations early next month. 

The American Wood Products & Crossarm 
Co., of Tacoma, organized last year by L. W. 
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TO e ; 
Field and J. G. Newbegin, has filed amendeg _— 
articles of incorporation changing the name ee iee 
of the concern to the National Wood Prog. tion is 
ucts & Cross Arm Co. re dist 
Elmer E. Burnham, of the Tacoma Harbor . The 1 
Lumber Co., joined the “hole in one” elyp ness, P 
last week at the Fircrest Golf Club. His feat open ee 
was witnessed by Harry Matthews, of the slight 
City Lumber Co. shipme 
The ae 
Portland, Ore. with 
ce a 
Dec. 15.—Some fir buyers are said to be om c 
experiencing difficulty placing orders for next y 
spring deliveries, manufacturers feeling that 
should quotations weaken, they would be an- 
noyed by cancelations, whereas if it goes 
stronger they would have to saw and deliver, Dec 
The general opinion is that the fir situation . 
= ? yentor 
will improve and that the low prices that n pil 
buyers have enjoyed for a long period now rer 
, % n ’ elng 
will go into history. The spruce market con- mixed 
tinues strong, with factory stock quotations ning 0 
steadily climbing. Spruce finish prices showed Win 
a slight weakening last week. Logging camps be pra 
are now closing down for the holidays, and and I 
it is indicated that they will in most instances eratin 
remain idle two weeks or longer. Some saw- small 
mills, too, will shut down for a couple of pulpw 
weeks for overhauling and to reduce stock or $1 
accumulation. of pul 
Buyer 
Spokane, Wash. out 
offeri 
Dec. 15.—Brisk demand for Pondosa pine Offi 
shop, with a tendency of prices to stiffen $1, have 
has been the feature of this last week. In start 
No. 2 and No. 3 Pondosa pine, stocks are badly ginia 
broken, with some items especially scarce. That 
Volume shows a little improvement over the its le 
preceding week, with considerable buying be- made 
ing done for January delivery. There is also Th 
quite a little line-yard inquiry. contr 
W. C. Howe, president Spokane Hoo-Hoo for i 
Club, and Bert R. West, of the Bert R. West its 1 
Lumber Co., have been elected directors of comfy 
the Izaak Walton League. sawn 
O. Z. Brewer, president Brewer Pine Box 
Co., is expected back next week from a six 
weeks’ eastern business trip. 
. . De 
Milwaukee, Wis. the 
Dec. 17.—The yards have been working muc 
their stocks down to a minimum. There was last 
somewhat of a slump in deliveries the last in e 
several days because of rainy weather, which not 
delayed building. Shipments from the West as 1 
Coast and the South have slowed up very mar 
much. Northern hardwood sales are not as age! 
brisk as they have been, due to holiday dull- con 
ness. Hemlock is slow on account of the able 
decline in building, but stocks are short and at |} 
prices are holding firm. sun 
Authorization of a 40 percent dividend on of 
all policies expiring in 1929 was given at the sou 
last quarterly meeting of the directors of is ¢ 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Co., here 
last week. A report was made by Don S&S. 
Montgomery, secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany now has more than $10,500,000 of insur- I 
ance in force. cou 
the 
Vancouver, B. C. a 
Dec. 15.—Stocks of fir logs at market in- for 
creased appreciably last week. Towing weather r 
was very favorable, and logging companies ha 
took full advantage of this to avoifi unfavor- thi 
able conditions between now and Feb. 1. Quite sh 
a number of the mills have now secured from ite 
thirty to sixty days’ supply of logs, and it is Av 
not expected that the fir log market will be cic 
very active for at least thirty days. Several ce 
camps had suspended operations, and at least ex 
60 percent will be shut down by Dec. 20. All 
sales reported are at list of $10, $15 and $20. ho 
Owing to the action of a number of the shingle H 
mills in suspending operations Dec. 1, the ch 
cedar log market has weakened appreciably, Bi 
and very few sales have been reported during V 
the last week. Cedar camps are, however, clos- M 
ing down to a greater extent than the fir 
camps, and it is not likely that there will be N 
any change in cedar log stocks for the next tl 


-forty-five days. If shingle mills resume opera~ 
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tions on Jan. 1, as is probable, cedar loggers 
expect that a keen market will result. The 
hemlock log situation is unchanged; produc- 
tion is @ little below consumption and rafts 
are disposed of aS Soon as they reach market. 
The mills are not accepting any more busi- 
ness, preferring to wait until after they re- 
open early in the new year. There has been a 
slight improvement in the demand for rail 
shipments. The export market is very strong. 
The demand for clears still continues, and 
with suitable logs scarce it is very difficult to 
place any orders with the mills. Large quan- 
tities of ties have been sold by exporters for 
next year’s delivery to the United Kingdom. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Dec. 17.—With retailers completing their in- 
yentories, bookings of new orders for north- 
ern pine lumber show curtailment. Prices are 
being well maintained, and considerable 
mixed car business is in sight for the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Winter logging in northern Minnesota will 
be practically confined to the Cloquet, Virginia 
and International Falls interests who are op- 
erating their own logging roads. Few of the 
smaller operators have entered the woods. For 
pulpwood the paper mills will pay $11, Duluth, 
or $1 less than last winter, and production 
of pulp will be incidental to cutting saw logs. 
Buyers for the railroads have been sounding 
out the tie market and expect considerable 
offerings from settlers. 

Officials of the W. T. Bailey Lumber Co. 
have announced their intention to make a 
start next April in building a sawmill at Vir- 
ginia to replace the one destroyed by fire. 
That company has 4,000,000 feet of logs in 
its lake, and a moderate cut of logs will be 
made this winter. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co., Duluth, has 
contracted with the North Star Lumber Co. 
for its usual supplies of logs to be cut from 
its former northern Minnesota limits. The 
company plans to begin operating its Duluth 
sawmill next May. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 18.—Lumber demand has been quieter 
the last few days, as it usually is preceding 
the holidays, though the volume of business is 
much better than it was in the same period 
last year. A lot of bargain hunters have been 
in evidence the last week, but so far they do 
not appear to have had much luck. Offers for 
as much as 1,000,000 feet at $1.50 under the 
market have been turned down. Sales man- 
agers say there is no point in making such 
concessions, for the reason that they will be 
able to sell all the lumber they can produce 
at present or better prices when buying is re- 
sumed after the holidays. Stocks in the hands 
of retailers are very short, as are those of 
southern pine and fir mills. A shortage also 
is developing in California pine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec, 17.—The prolonged autumn has en- 
couraged the continuance of building, with 
the result that northern pine manufacturers 
are enjoying a nice business. Prices are hold- 
ing, and quite a little stock is being ordered 
for immediate shipment. 

A little note of optimism is apparent in the 
hardwood lumber industry, due, no doubt, to 


the fact that there has been some further 
shrinkage in the unsold supply of several 
items in the hardwood list, especially birch. 


Automobile body makers have not been espe- 
Cilally active in buying hardwood lumber re- 
cently, but there has been an appreciable 
export demand. 

The local chapter of the Hoo-Hoo Club will 
hold its annual Christmas party in the Radisson 
Hotel, this city, on Dec. 20. The committee in 
charge of arrangements is headed by Mrs. N. C. 
Bennett. Other members are Mesdames Walter 
Vawter, T. E. Youngblood, T. T. Jones, V. M. 
Malloy, Olaf A. Serley and Phil Phillips. 

R. C. Dunham, who represents the Pacific 
National Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., in 
this territory, left last week for the West, 





where he will spend a few days at the com- 
pany headquarters. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon inter- 
ests, has been spending some time at East- 
port, Fla., where his organization is conduct- 


ing lumbering operations. 
Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 17.—The local lumber market has been 
quiet, as three weeks ago this section was 


visited by the heaviest snowfall in eight years, 
about two feet deep. Judging from present 
indications, 1929 will see considerable build- 
ing done in this section. 

Paul Graham, formerly manager of the La 
Jara Lumber & Coal Co., La Jara, Colo., re- 
cently purchased the Amesden Lumber Co., 
Farmington, N. M., which he is operating un- 
der the name of the Graham Lumber Co. 

Dugan Gibson is now: in active charge of 
the Gibson Lumber & Hardware Co., at Cortez, 


Colo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 17.—Manufacturers and wholesalers of 
southern pine in this market expect a heavy 
volume of business about the first of the year, 
and believe the present lull in- buying is 
due to the fact that retailers have not yet 
completed the taking of inventories. Stocks 
at mills are not large, and retailers’ inven- 
tories will be light. It is believed there will 
be a rush of dealers to buy, as they will bear 
in mind the difficulties encountered in get- 
ting dry stock a year ago. 

The transit car situation is considerably 
better than it was a week ago. One operator 
estimated that at least 80 percent of the cars 
ot southern pine put in transit on the first 
of the month has been sold. Dealers were 
buying these cars to fill in. 

Dimension stock seems most in demand by 
retailers, with 2x4- and 2x12-inch leading. 

Max L. Pease, president Galloway-Pease 
Lumber Co., Chicago, stopped in St. Louis sev- 
eral days en route home after a visit to its 
new operations at Sumter, S. C. The new 
mill has not been started up, the delay being 
caused by unsatisfactory logging conditions. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., and in charge of the 
company’s West Coast department, has _ re- 
turned from a trip which included Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Aberdeen, Portland, San 
Francisco and points in New Mexico. 

L. R. Putman and J. W. Paddock, of the 
Southern Pine Association, met recently with 
the St. Louis League of Incorporated Building 
& Loan Associations at luncheon at Hotel 
Mayfair. They discussed conditions in the 
lumber business and the relations of the 
Southern Pine Association with the building 
and loan associations. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 17.—There has been a great deal of 
activity in certain items of North Carolina 
pine, but a number of other items were dull. 
Total business placed the first half of the 
month has not been so bad, though a great 
deal of this is not wanted shipped until after 
New Year. The mills are pushing production, 
many will be closed down for a week or more. 
The small mills are trying hard to clean up 
everything in sight and usually have to sacri- 
fice stocks. Wholesalers are buying little un- 
less they have orders in hand, 

There has been very little doing in good 
rough lumber. The mills are not bothered 
much with 4/4 No. 2 and better edge, but are 
accumulating a surplus of circular sawn stock 
widths. The 5/4 and thicker No. 2 and better 
has slowed down also. 

There has not been much activity in kiln 
dried 4/4 edge box, but box makers have been 
buying a lot of good air dried, dressed and re- 
sawn stock for future shipment. Quite a few 
box makers are of the opinion that box lum- 
ber is going to be higher. Edge 4/4 No. 2 
box continues very quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock 
box, kiln or air dried rough, has been moving 
a little better. Box men are interested if stock 
is bright and thoroughly dry but do not want 
any stained lumber. No. 1 stock box, dressed 


Quick Coast Shipment 


_ |PINE| _ 


SHINGLES 


«(| FIR I 


Finest Quality and Manufacture 
Staple brands only 


Also 
NORTHERN STOCKS 


WAITE - ROGERS 
Lumber Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


C— PORTLAND, ORE. CJ 
When You 
Need FIR 


Long Dimension | 
Plank, Timbers and 
Long Joists 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


The Griswold Lumber OT 


Failing Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 


SALES AGENTS: Evergreen Lumber Company. 
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Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 
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Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
Onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














We Can Quickly 
Fill Your Orders 


for all standard 
items in lumber, + aes 
lath and shingles oO, <P 


right from our Sf 
large stocks on 
hand. Our daily te, 
capacity of 225. 

000' lumber; 150,- 
000 lath and 50,000 
shingles keeps well 
balanced stocks. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 














House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 

Casement or French Doors, 

Garage Doors, 

Turned Columns & Newels, 

Square Built-Up Columns, 

Gutter, Pickets, 

Square or Turned Balus- 
ters, Porch Rail, 

Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 

K. D. Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


WE 
SHIP 


the following 
either in straight 

or mixed cars, 
with yard stock: 
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and resawn, is very active. No. 2 4/4 stock 
box, dressed, is moving better in mixed cars 
and prices are holding up well. The 5/ and 
6/4 box have been quiet. Box bark strips, 4/4 
dressed, are still active and strong. 

Demand for dressed lumber, such as floor- 
ing, thin ceiling etc., has fallen off. Planing 
mills have many orders to get out. Kiln dried 
roofers have not been very active, but if de- 
mand for rough stock box continues good, 
price of roofers will be strengthened. Air 
dried roofers are very quiet. Recent prices 
for 6-inch are $19 f. o. b. cars, Georgia main 
line rate. Dressed framing has also been 
moving slowly, and stock is more plentiful. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 17.—A decided improvement has been 
felt this week both in the number of orders 
booked and inquiries received for Arkansas 
soft pine. More inquiries are afloat than for 
several months, and the belief is general that 
the new year will find the mills with all the 
orders they can handle. Reports from the 
entire trade territory are most optimistic. 
Salesmen report better prospects for new 
business than for many months both in rural 
sections and industrial centers. 

The mills have needed a breathing spell in 
which to accumulate stocks to level up their 
assortments, and while they are now fortified 
With better stocks than for several months, 
yet many items are still in only very limited 
supply. This applies to 1x4- and 6-inch No. 2, 
ix6-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 and 1x4-inch No. 3, 
along with several lengths of dimension. It 
will take but a fair demand to clean up 1x8- 
and 10-inch No. 2, and also reduce dimension 
stocks to a very limited assortment. Finish 
and other shed stocks are in good supply, but 
mill stocks of these items are far less than 
at the end of 1927. In fact, almost every pine 
mill in this district has 20 to 25 percent less 
stock than it had one year ago. Besides that, 
one big mill completed its cut here this year, 
and other mills in nearby towns are nearing 
the end of their cut. The Dierks people, how- 
ever, have started a new mill late this year 
near Hot Springs, which will bring the pro- 
duction of Arkansas soft pine up to the nor- 
mal of the last several years. 

The hardwood mills report fair business, 
with strong prices prevailing on rough vak 
from small mills. Oak flooring prices are far 
under replacement cost, and it is evident that 
prices on finished stock must either come up 
in the immediate future or prices for rough 
stock be reduced. The outlook is promising 
and better business is expected early in Jan- 


=o Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 17.—Dealers have been busy on repair 
business developed through special effort. Re- 
tail stocks have been running low. Pine 
stocks, except of dimension, are the lowest in 
five years. As a rule the yards carry a good 
stock of rough dimension and work it as 
needed. 

Some price lists were reduced $1 last week. 
No. 3, 4-inch flooring sold as low as $15.50, 
delivered. No. 3, 6-inch boards, S4S or 
S2S&CM, were $16@19, mill. Demand for 8- 
inch and wider was poor and prices declined. 
High grade flooring remained at about last 
week’s level, as did No. 1 and C, as well as 
B&better finish, but these items did not sel) 
readily. The only 3-inch flooring selling is 
rift, in mixed cars. Orders for higher grade 
4-inch flooring are few and poor prices are 
offered. Export timbers were the most active 
items last week. Longleaf mills within two 
hundred miles of the coast have been able to 
average about $40 for 8x8-inch and up, 12-foot 
and longer, with liberal allowance for larger 
sizes. Car stocks are slow, and price is $2 
under last month’s figure. Structural timbers 
have been moving fairly free for cotton and 
other mills being constructed throughout the 
South, Dense shortleaf seems to be the best 
seller, 

Many large contracts are to be let around 
the first of the year. The Pullman Car Co, 
has purchased car shops and will build a large 
plant costing many millions. The Sears Roe- 
buck Co. will build a distributing plant. This 
week contracts were let by the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. for a large storage plant, and by the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. for a parts depot and 
assembly plant. 

Gadsden (Ala.) dealers have been getting 
ready for the rush expected with the signing 
of the contract to bring the Goodyear Rubber 


te 
& Tire Co. to that place. Incorporation of a 
branch of the Akron firm has been completed 
The company will erect 750 employees’ homes 
and contracts for more than $1,000,000 of other 
construction were placed last week, including 
a new $750,000 hotel. 

J. G. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber 
Co., bought, as an investment and not to oper. 
ate, the Myrick-Brannan Lumber Co, plant at 
Gadsden, Ala., last week. It included smal] 
sawmill, planing mill, 2,000,000-foot shed, Store 
building and office. The lumber stock Was 
closed out some time ago. 

O. A. Griffen, of Bessemer, Ala., bought 1,599 
acres of pine timber near Gadsden last week 
and expects to build a plant there. : 

The Tippins Manufacturing Co. has closed 
down its sash and door plant for repairs, | 
has about completed plans for a plant in the 
Gadsden district. 

John Chandler, formerly partner with E, p 
Teague in the Advance Lumber Co., has organ. 
ized the Chandler-Witt Realty Co. 





Brookhaven, Miss. 


Dec. 17.—Orders during the last week were 
about 10 percent less than production. The 
slow-up seems to be in shortleaf, as longleaf 
mills are getting an excellent supply of or. 
ders. The sale of longleaf timbers has been 
extremely heavy, and the sale of longleaf for 
export has been wonderful. Longleaf ship- 
ments are keeping ahead of production, but 
shortleaf shipments are behind. The tone of 
the market appeared very much better than in 
the few weeks just preceding, as the dispo- 
sition to buy appears very much greater. 

The outlook for business in the South im- 
proves each week with the announcement of 
tremendous new projects coming into this sec- 
tion. Only this week the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, announced that it 
will build four units at Gadsden, Ala., starting 
the first unit immediately, to cost between 
$7,500,000 and $10,000,000 and employ around 
2,000 men. This, of course, means a lot of 
lumber for factory buildings and a lot more 











lumber for housing. Then there is a rumored 
increase in a factory at Hopewell, Va., that 
will cost $35,000,000, and the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. is taking over a cotton mill in 
xeorgia and will treble the output of it with 
an investment of $4,000,000. On top of this is 
the announcement by the Murray Body Co. of 
a $3,000,000 body plant for Memphis. The 
outlook is excellent for the southern pine 
mills, as they will get most of this business. 
The feature of the market is the very heavy 
oversale of 1x4-inch 9-foot B&better car sid- 
ing, and 1x4-inch 18-foot B&better car lining, 
as these items are selling now around $47 to 
$50 f. o. b. mill. The mills in this section are 
booked ahead now for the next several weeks, 
and can not quote on additional business. Huge 
new inquiries are out, but the mills simply 
can not quote. There is a surplus of 1xé6- 
inch, 9- and 10-foot B&better car siding. 
Flooring is holding fairly firm, and a num- 
ber of very nice orders are coming to hand. 
Stocks on a number of items are showing 
marked decreases. Stocks are lower in C sap 
rift 1x3-inch; Nos. 1 and 2 3-inch; B sap rift 
4-inch; No, 2 rift 4-inch and Bé&better 1x!- 
inch. The mills are putting all of their 10-, 
12-, 18- and 20-foot into 9- and 10-foot car 
siding and 18-foot car lining, so B&better 4- 
inch flooring output will run largely to 14 
and 16-foot. No. 1 & better. grades of drop 
siding are holding their own. Any number of 
orders for No. 2 are being held up on account 
of shortage of various patterns, especially 
Nos. 104, 105, 106 and 117. Permission 1s 
having to be asked to reduce the quantity of 
No. 2 drop siding on orders. Sale of 1% x4-inch 
ceiling slowed up materially, but No. 2 is over- 
sold at most mills. The %x4-inch moved 
very much better, and No. 2 sold heavily. 
There is some sale of No. 3 and inquiry 3s 
good, but present prices are too low for mills 
in this section. The %x4-inch partition has 


been selling better, especially No. 1 and B& 
better. Stocks of partition are very low. 
Bevel and square edge siding are holding 


fairly well, but sell slowly. Molding contin- 
ues to sell at a good rate in mixed cars. Pine 
finish orders from the interior showed a mate- 
rial pick-up, covering especially odd lengths 
and sizes that have been very hard to sell. 
A number of items of finish are oversold, and 
the thicker sizes have moved in excellent vol- 
ume. No. 1 and C finish appears to be mov- 
ing better than heretofore. 

No. 2 4-inch fencing is accumulating at 
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jongleaf mills, but there is no surplus of short- 
leaf. The export market is a good taker of 
this size in longleaf. No. 2 6-inch fencing and 
flooring have been selling in extra heavy vol- 
ume and are oversold. No. 2, 8- and 10-inch 
shortleaf has been selling fairly briskly at 
slightly lower prices. These sales covered 
kin dried stock that was occupying needed 
shed space. No. 2 12-inch shortleaf has been 
selling in extra heavy volume, and stocks have 
been reduced by more than half during the 
last couple of weeks. Most of the business 
appears to be coming out of the oil field sec- 
tion of Oklahoma. No. 2 longleaf, 8- and 10- 
inch sold for export in good volume at the 
best prices for a number of years. Stocks are 
fairly low. No. 2 12-inch longleaf stocks are 
very low and business is good. No. 2 5/ and 
6/4 stocks are being greatly reduced. Stocks 
of No. 3 4-inch fencing are very low in both 
longleaf and shortleaf. No. 2, 6-inch short- 
leaf is oversold, and longleaf stocks are being 
kept at a very low level. No. 3 8- and 10-inch 
longleaf stocks have been selling quite well. 
There has been a heavy sale of 8- and 10-inch 
No. 3 shiplap, and surplus has been absorbed. 
No. 3 12-inch longleaf continues in good de- 
mand and stocks are low. No. 3, 8-, 10- and 
12-inch shortleaf is still oversold. Box shook 
pusiness is holding up fairly well, and mills 
are now making up a number of truck crates. 

No. 1 longleaf dimension stocks are badly 
broken, and what few sizes are in surplus are 
selling quite well. Stocks of green dimension 
coming dry are very low. No. 1 shortleaf 
stocks are lower than longleaf and there is a 
marked scarcity of any length of 2x4-inch 
either green or dry. No. 2 is in poor assort- 
ment in longleaf and shortleaf. No. 3 is well 
sold ahead at all mills. Miscellaneous items 
have been selling at an excellent rate, and 
stocks at mills are extremely low. 

Pine lath seem to be holding their own 
fairly well. Orders for No. 1 are fairly 
scarce, but No. 2 are well sold ahead. Pine 
shingle stocks are very low and No. 1 heart 
are badly oversold. 

Edward Kuntz, of the Peter Kuntz Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, was a business visitor here and 
appears very cheerful in regard to the out- 
look for 1929. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 17.—The pine market seems to be 
slow but steady. While volume of business 
is less than production, prices are fairly 
satisfactory. It is unusual to note 6-inch 
center matched No. 2 boards and shiplap 
going begging in the eastern market, with 
eastern wholesale buyers reducing their 
offers. Mills with advantageous freight 
rates to the Texas and Oklahoma market are 
not much affected, but prices are weaker in 
territory common to both producing sections. 
There is a fair demand for No. 2 shiplap in 
western territory, but demand for common 
dimension, especially 2x4-inch, has slowed 
up. Prices in general, especially for mixed 
orders and direct shipment, are fairly satis- 
factory. Weather has been unsuitable for 
heavy production, there having been un- 
usually heavy rainfall, and logging is now 
considerably interfered with. Shipments 
have been moving steadily, and most mills 
have fair order files. Hardwoods continue 
in steady demand with prices unchanged. 

The plant of the Acme Products Co., Lake 
Charles, manufacturer of steamed distilled 
turpentine, rosin and pine oil, at DeQuincy, 
La., has been sold to the Newport Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis. The amount involved was 
about $2,000,000. The plant of the Acme and 
those of the Newport company at Bay Minette, 
Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., will be combined, 
it is understood. 

The citizens’ campaign to raise $500,000’for 
Centenary College, of Shreveport, was a dis- 
tinct success. E. A. Frost, head of the Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), who was general 
chairman of the campaign, was given an Ova- 
tion the night the campaign was closed. An- 
nouncement of the success of the campaign 
was made by Randle T. Moore, of the Peavy- 
Moore Lumber Co., as chairman of the big 
gifts committee. 

A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy-Byrnes and 
associated lumber companies here, is being 
especially commended in connection with the 
recent annual drive for the Boy Scouts. Mr. 
Peavy was vice chairman and head of the 
special gifts committee. Other lumbermen 
also were active. 

Allen R. Dickinson, of the Victoria Lum- 


ber Co., has been elected senior vice com- 
mander of W. H. Mabry camp, United Spanish- 
American War Veterans, , 

William A. Anderson, president Shreveport 
Lumber Co., has been elected banker, and his 
son, Raymond Anderson, of the same lumber 
firm, clerk, of Louisiana camp, Modern Wood- 
men of America. 

W. H. Managan, lumberman, of Westlake, 
La., has been re-elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Louisiana State Baptist 
convention, 

William A. Robinson, president Robinson- 
Slagle Lumber Co., of Shreveport, was re- 
elected treasurer of Caddo lodge, F. & A. M., 
for the twenty-seventh consecutive year. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 17.—Roofer manufacturers throughout 
this section were planning to shut down their 
mills next Friday and to keep them closed un- 
til Jan. 3. This week they were chiefly en- 
gaged in filling orders that had been on the 
books for some time. Buyers have been in 
this territory for the last few days endeavor- 
ing to place contracts for future deliveries, 
most of the offers being below the minimum 
set by the manufacturers. The result has 
been, according to reports considered reliable, 
that few orders have been booked. 

Most of the longleaf mills will close on 
Friday or Saturday of next week for about 
one week. There is plenty of longleaf business 
booked ahead, and much more in sight that 
is not yet on the books, which indicates that 
there will be much activity in this market for 
several months ahead. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dec. 17.—The lumber market has been hold- 
ing firm. There has been a quickened demand 
for boards and flooring to complete a number 
of big jobs before the first of the year. Com- 
mon roofers have dropped $2, and 1x6-inch 
air dried No. 2 is offered at $27 and $27.50, 
with 1x8-inch selling at $28 and, in some 
cases, slightly less. Prices of %§-inch maple 
flooring have dropped 25 or 50 cents since the 
first of the month, but thicker sizes have 
dropped $3. Pondosa pine and lath prices re- 
main unchanged. 

West Virginia hardwood prices are main- 
tained at November list, although the market 
is said to be quiet and will probably remain 
dull until after the first of the year. 

William Gibson has opened a retail lumber 
yard at 4833 Lancaster Avenue. Frank J. 
Meade, formerly with the Henson Lumber 
Co., has taken over the planing mill and yard 
of Edward J. Meehan & Bro. 

One of the largest apartment houses in 
Philadelphia, now under construction, is to 
have hardwood floors and wood trim through- 
out. The building is thirty stories high, and 
speculation is rife as to which lumber dealer 
will get the flooring contract. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 18.—Local business in all sorts of lum- 
ber is seasonably quiet this week. Spruce 
frames are steady at $42 base. For the ran- 
dom lengths of spruce, prices are unchanged, 
but the undertone of the market looks rather 





firmer. Spruce and hemlock boards keep very 
firm. Lath are weak. Shingles are quiet, but 
steady. Some mill shipment orders are being 


taken for Douglas fir. Oak flooring prices 
quoted by the large manufacturers retain 
their recently acquired firmness, but business 
is very quiet. Yellow pine flooring is selling 
Slowly at fairly steady quotations. Idaho 
white and Pondosa pine prices are now steady. 
Hardwood firms speak of a growing inquiry 
from abroad. There is much complaint by both 
wholesalers and retailers in regard to the 
Slowness of collections. 

Clarence H. Haines has left the organization 
of the I. N, Chase Lumber Co. to join the 
staff of the Stevens Lumber Co. 

The Brooks-Skinner Co. (Inc.), builder and 
distributor of both wood and steel portable 
buildings has started work on the construc- 
tion of a large addition to the present plant 
on Adams Street, Quincy. Harold Brooks, 
president and general manager, states that 
the year now drawing to a close has been one 
of the greatest in the corporation’s eighteen 
years of existence. Plans for 1929 call for 
am increased production of 25 percent, making 
necessary the building of this new addition. 
The corporation produces a large quantity of 
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bungalows, garages, gasoline stations, store 
houses, machine shops, hangars and similar 
buildings. 

T. J. McHugh, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
went South last week, accompanied by other 
employees of the corporation familiar with 
the New England, Michigan and Pennsylvania 
territories. 

William Curtis’ Sons Co. has opened a new 
office at 10 Blue Hills Parkway, Milton, moving 
the executive offices from the former location 
in Roxbury, where the yard will continue to 
be operated. 

George E. Briggs, of the Lexington Lumber 
Co., Lexington, has been in England for sev- 
eral weeks with his family. Mrs. Briggs and 
the children are to:remain abroad for the year, 
the latter attending a finishing school while 
Mr. Briggs returns for the opening session of 
the Massachusetts legislature. 

Getman & Judd Co., Stamford, furnished all 
the lumber used in the handsome new high 
school building in that Connecticut city. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 18.—Some wholesalers report that busi- 
ness has shown a little more activity, some 
retail yards placing orders for shipment 
directly following inventory. Hardwoods of 
all kinds appear to be more active, with more 
actual business being placed, and in many in- 
stances at prices showing an advance above 
previous levels. West Virginia hard maple is 
in good demand, with very little dry stock 
available. This wood is going chiefly to the 
automobile industry. Prices on better grades 
of West Virginia red oak show a tendency to 
sag on account of accumulations at some mills. 
There is an improved demand for West Vir- 
ginia hemlock, and stocks at most mills are 
somewhat broken. West Virginia lath and 
various items of chestnut are moving very 
Slowly. Some pine items are selling at abnor- 
mally low prices, but the fact that keen 
buyers are willing to contract for future de- 
livery at present prices is taken as a strong 
indication that lower prices may not be ex- 
pected, and that higher prices will probably 
prevail. Basswood, especially the lower grades, 
has been in good demand recently. The west- 
ern pines remain in the same position as last 
reported. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 17.—With inventory season approach- 
ing, retail yards are not stocking up to a 
considerable extent, but demand may at least 
be called “fair.” The fact that prices with- 
out exception are holding firm augurs well. 
The only very serious shortage is in certain 
grades of common Idaho with all mills ex- 
cept those operating kilns practically sold 
out. Southern mills are not abundantly sup- 
plied with stocks, connections here have been 
notified, but the purchaser has no trouble in 
supplying his requirements. 

The Christmas party of the Nylta Club, to 
be held next Saturday night at the Astor 
Hotel, is the main topic of conversation in 
lumber circles this week. Secretary H. B. 
Coho has received assurances that the at- 
tendance will be the largest of any similar 
celebration, and he also promises the biggest 
entertainment the Nyltarians have ever en- 
joyed. The club’s 1928 season was brought 
to a close last Friday night, when Dr. Samuel 
J. Record led discussion on the general topic, 
“Mahogany.” Dr. Record introduced Carl 
Schmieg, noted lecturer and furniture ex- 
pert, who delivered the main address of the 
evening. 

Frank J. Williams of the Johnson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Brooklyn, and president of the 
Nylta Club, is preparing to leave shortly for 
Florida to look over the lumber situation. 
Mr. Williams says local competition has been 
very keen of late and that wholesale prices 
have a decided upward tendency. He said 
business had been good for the past six 
months, but collections rather slow. 

Frank K. Snyder, president of Ross and 
Snyder (Inc.), Brooklyn, believes that the 
transit situation is the biggest drawback to 
the lumber business today. Mr. Snyder says 
a branch yard opened about four months 
ago under the title of Style Handy Lumber 
Yard, at Nostrand and Parkside Avenues, 
Brooklyn, has enjoyed a very nice business, 
largely on a “cash and carry” basis. 

John A. Daley, for years associated with 
the lumber trade in New York City, has 


itt — 
joined the organization of Hugo Kastor, He 
is in charge of the California and white Dine 
department. 

J. D. McKenzie and Harry S. Babcock have 
joined the sales force of the Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co. , 

H. H. Tinkham, well known Mineola (Long 
Island) lumber dealer, was elected a mem. 
ber of the advisory board of the New York 
State Builders’ Supply Association at its re- 
cent convention in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frederick T. Staats, 225 Broadway, is send- 
ing a letter to the trade, announcing that he 
has associated himself with E. J. Stanton & 
Son, of Los Angeles, Calif., one of the pioneer 
distributers of California white and sugar 
pine. Mr. Staats will continue to supply the 
trade with stock from mills heretofore repre. 
sented, but will supplement it by the output 
of other mills for which E. J. Stanton & Son 
have been distributers for years. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Dec. 15.—Gordon Tebb, of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, returned this week from a series 
of trips with the firm’s representatives in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and other States. He reports con- 
ditions favorable for a good lumber busi- 
ness from the districts visited. He found the 
farmers were in good shape financially in 
most sections. He said, however, that the 
farmers had been doing without luxuries, as 
well as needed buildings and other farm im- 
provements, for several years, and that there 
would be a race between the sellers of 
luxuries and the retail lumber dealers to at- 
tract the farmer’s surplus funds. He found 
more dealers using West Coast lumber than 
in former years. 

D. L. Swetnam, manager of Grays Harbor 
Sales Corporation, has returned from a visit 
to the company’s distributors and customers 
in the middle west. He says red cedar 
shingles are gaining in favor in the dis- 
tricts visited, and that demand is for better 
grades. One line yard manager stated he 
expected to sell at least a third more shingles 
next year than he had this year—although 
this yard sold more than a hundred carloads 
during 1928. The dealers he talked with 
expect a good business next year. 

The Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. is the 
new name of the mill company here which 
has formerly been known as the Eureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. For some time 
the mill has been operated by the Polson 
interests as a hemlock mill. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 15.—Sawmills are figuring on closing 
for one week to a month. Practically all of 
them will close Dec. 22. The majority will 
open again about Jan. 7, while others will 
not open until the latter part of the month. 
Red cedar shingle and siding mills are about 
80 percent closed down. British Columbia 
mills are closing tonight for the rest of the 
year. Numerous inquiries for shingles and 
siding are being received, and prices are 
showing more strength. 

A natural lull in the market is expected. 
The rail situation is unchanged. Foreign 
boat space continues scarce. While lumber is 
being bought for the United Kingdom, space 
difficulty is holding back some business. The 
New York and California markets are very 
quiet. Conference line rates to the Atlantic 
coast remains $14. 

Log prices remain the same. One promi- 
nent logger stated this week that lower 
grades of fir logs are accumulating slightly, 
but that he had been able to sell all his 
larger and better grades of logs without 
delay. He declares that there is no apparent 
weakness in log quotations. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke at the Raymond (Wash.) meeting of 
the Rotary Club this week. Col. Greeley 
based his talk on the economic history of the 
lumber industry in other sections of the 
country—the Alleghanies, the northern Lake 
States and the southern pine districts. In 
all of these places, Col. Greeley stated, the 
industry in pioneering the new field hit a 
much faster pace than the markets de- 
manded, just as has been done in the Pacific 
Northwest, but in all of those districts the 
industry has been stabilized. Some mills 
have gone and, although the lumber cut is 
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decreasing, pulp and paper plants, veneer 
plants, furniture factories, wood reduction 
processes and other related forest industries 
have come in and placed the districts on a 
farmer industrial footing than before. That 
condition is coming in the Pacific North- 
west, according to Greeley, who assured his 
listeners that there is cause for faith in the 
continued prosperity of the communities de- 
pendent upon the forest industries in Wash- 
ington, despite the recent period of readjust- 
ment such as all lumber producing districts 
have gone through between the pioneering 
days of overproduction and the latter days 
of stability. 

Cecil Gray, of the Gray Lumber & Shingle 
Co. left Dec. 5 for a business trip which 
took him to Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City 
and on to points in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Mr. Gray will return via California and ex- 
pects to reach home about Jan. 5. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Dec. 17.—Though production is being 
heavily curtailed, southern pine mills are 
fast catching up on orders, due to a steady 
decline in retail bookings. Prices, however, 
are holding fairly firm. Smaller mills in the 
State are accepting offers at rather low 
prices, and even some larger mills are con- 
ceding. Where concessions are offered, buy- 
ers are accepting them, as it seems assured 
prices will go higher early in the year. Pine 
manufacturers and wholesalers report some 
good sales of factory flooring, timbers and 
railroad items for industrial construction. 
Roofer mills are curtailing heavily and book- 
ing comparatively few orders, but as stocks 
are low average for Georgia stock is $20@21, 
though lower prices are accepted by smaller 
mills. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Dec. 17.—W. G. Ramshaw reports a profit- 
able meeting of the Pacific coast division of 
the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, and a very enjoyable banquet, 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Dec. 
7 and 8. Walter S. Johnson was chairman, 
and R. H. Morehouse secretary. Among the 
questions introduced and discussed were: 
Substitute Container Competition, Marketing 
Problems, Trade Promotion, Customers’ Re- 
quirements, New Uses for Wooden Boxes, 
New or Improved Methods of Manufacture. 
Wooden Box Printing, Box and Crate Speci- 
fications, State Fruit, Nut and Vegetable 
Standardization Act. 

Although orders for doors in November 
showed the usual reduction, sash orders did 
not. The Whitmer-Jackson Co. is unable to 
keep up with the unusually heavy orders 
for open sash from Oklahoma and other 
middlewestern States. 

Arthur J. Sine and Col. George E. Breece 
drove to Alamogordo, where they visited the 
mills, and to El Paso, the latter part of last 
week, returning Sunday. At El Paso they 
met, by appointment, Frank Morrill, of the 
Morrill & Sturgeon Lumber Co., Portland. 
They report a good deal of building in El 
Paso, and dealers cheerful. 

Flagstaff (Ariz.) claims the distinction of 
having furnished the ties for the building of 
the Mexican Central railway from the United 
States boundary to Mexico City. 

George Evans, manager El Paso Sash Co., 
was looking over Albuquerque stocks Satur- 
day, accompanied by Mr. Blumberg, a nephew 
of the senior Blumberg, and representing 
Blumberg’s Sons, Inc., New York City. 

A. J. McQuatters and James G. McNary, of 
the Cady Lumber Corporation, were Chicago 
business visitors last week. 


Fire Protection for Forests 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—While Gif- 
ford Pinchot in his latest onslaught upon the 
lumber industry leaves the uninitiated reader 
to believe that fire no longer constitutes a seri- 
ous menace to the national forests, Col. W. B. 
Greeley, who succeeded him as head of the 
Forest Service and is now secretary-manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
takes a wholly different view. 

In an article appearing in American Forests 
and Forest Life, magazine of the American 
Forestry Association, Col. Greeley tackles the 
fire protection problem in his usual two-fisted, 
effective manner, declaring that the Govern- 
ment is spending dollars to save pennies in na- 
tional forest protection. He adds that the for- 
est fire losses will continue to be great until 
the present policy of providing forest protec- 
tion by piecemeal from year to year is changed. 
Col. Greeley finds that only one-twentieth of 
the equipment needed each year is provided for 
in order to keep down expenditures. 

If a modern city set about to provide the 
water mains, hose and fire engines required 
for its protection at the rate of one-twentieth 
of the needed equipment each year, in order 
to keep down expenditures, its course would 
be viewed with amazement and its property 
owners would speedily be heard from, says 
Col. Greeley. Nevertheless, that is substan- 
tially how the Federal Government is provid- 
ing forest fire protection of the greatest prop- 
erty ever dedicated to public use and enjoy- 
ment—the national forests. Pennies have 
been saved on one side of the ledger, but on 
the other side dollars have been lost. That 
will continue to be the situation until the 
present policy of providing forest protection 
Plecemeal from year to year is changed. 


Col. Greeley doubts that with the knowledge 
available twenty years ago it would have been 
possible to provide adequate fire protection for 
the national forests, even though Congress had 
been willing to make the necessary funds avail- 
able. However, since the establishment of the 
national forests much experience has been ac- 
cumulated, many experiments have been con- 
ducted and many able men have analyzed the 
fire protection problem. Out of these years of 





experience and expert study has come a clear 
conception of the kind of forest fire organiza- 
tion, or plant, that must be provided for the 
national forests. 

We have now reached the point, continues 
Col. Greeley, where protection which really 
guarantees protection in bad years as well as 
good must be provided without further delay. 
The American people, I am convinced, will be 
satisfied with nothing less, because they, in 
increasing numbers, are awakening to the 
stupendous investment represented by the na- 
tional forests. To permit a property of such 
incalculable value to go year after year in- 
adequately insured against fire, merely to 
keep down the showing of Federal appropria- 
tions, does not accord with the temper of 
American business. 

He points out that to fireproof the national 
forests calls for a fire protection organization 
or plant highly powerful in preventing forest 
fires and trigger-quick in detecting and extin- 
guishing them when they occur. There must 
be no flaw in the system responsible for dis- 
covering fires and communicating their loca- 
tion to the “engine houses” of the fire-fighters. 
Prompt detection of fires is the A B C of good 
forest protection, according to Col. Greeley, 
and the only way to insure quick fire detec- 
tion is to have a sufficient number of men in 
lookout towers and on mountain peaks to cover 
the area with trained eyes every hour of the 
day. Yet, after 20 years of operation, the look- 
out plants of the national forests of the coun- 
try are about one-half provided for. Likewise, 
there is a shortage of 7,000 linear miles in ade- 
quate telephone lines in the national forests. 

Such years as 1910, 1919 and 1926 demon- 
strate the tremendous gambling chances Uncle 
Sam is taking with the red enemy by deferring 
completion of his forest protection plant, Col. 
Greeley declares. 

The Forest Service has officially estimated 
that $2,000,000 will provide the required plant 
and equipment for protective purposes in a nor- 
mal year. Col. Greeley feels that Uncle Sam 
should not stop at that point, but should pre- 
pare for bad fire years by expending $3,000,- 
000, thus making assurance doubly sure. 
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THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the Jumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 , 


Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 




















E. L. Bruce, Jr., of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week on 
a Christmas shopping trip, on which he was 
accompanied by his wife. 


O. C. Scherzinger, of the Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., was in Chicago 
Dec. 19 getting a line on northern hardwood 
conditions in local territory. 


Charles S. Kennedy, of the Adams-Kennedy 
Lumber Co., who is on an extended visit to the 
mill operations in New Mexico and California, 
is expected back at his desk early next week. 


The many friends in the industry of John M. 
sissell, general manager of the Marathon Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss., will regret to learn 
that he has been quite ill at Touro Infirmary 
at New Orleans. 


W. R. Hickman, in charge of railroad and 
car material sales for the Prendergast Co., of 
Marion, Ohio, is on a combined business and 
recreation trip to the South, visiting the mills 
and putting in a few days shooting quail. 


Jack Crowley, of the Crowley Co., sash and 
door manufacturer of Spokane, Wash., spent 
a couple of days in Chicago this week on his 
return to headquarters from an extended busi- 
ness trip to the eastern consuming centers. 


Charles J. Jacob, son of Charles W. Jacob, 
head of the John Bader Lumber Co. and presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, has 
recently become associated with the selling de- 
partment of the Interstate Lumber Co. 

Sam Briggs, sates representative of the 
Gardner Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., was 
in Chicago last week visiting with some of the 
local distibuters of northern hardwoods, and 
incidentally doing some Christmas shopping. 


Phil. P. Philippi, formerly of Wausau, Wis., 
is now located at 178 Main Street, Oshkosh, 
Wis., in the commission and wholesale lumber 
business, where he will specialize in northern 
and southern hardwoods and western soft- 
woods. 


L. G. Negrotto, sales manager of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., spent ‘several 
days in Chicago this week conferring with 
R. C. Clark, sales agent of the company in this 
territory. Mr. Negrotto reported a seasonable 
business in southern pine, and is looking for- 
ward to a good volume in the new year. 


A. T. Zweck, president of the A. T. Zweck 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of western pines, 
Spokane, Wash., spent Monday in Chicago con- 
ferring with the Donald F. Kaehler Lumber 
Co., local representative. Mr. Zweck planned 
to spend the Christmas holidays with relatives 
in Iowa before returning to his headquarters. 


Frank N. Snell, of Sturgis, Mich.. formerly 
general sales manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. and now representing Will A. 
Cavin. of Sturgis, in southern Michigan. in the 
commission lumber business, was in Chicago 
this week on his way South to spend two weeks 
visiting pine mills and getting first hand infor- 
mation as to the condition of stocks etc. 


Sawmilling in Mexico 


In a letter from Palizada, Mexico, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is advised by F. E. Van 
Alstine, well known millwright, that on Dec. 
22 he expects to complete the work of install- 
ing and getting into smooth operation the lum- 
ber manufacturing plant of the Suchi Timber 
Co. (Ltd.), of El Oro, Mexico. This plant 
is equipped with band and gang, which Mr. 
Van Alstine has just installed, and cuts about 
80,000 feet of lurhber in an 8-hour day. 

It is interesting to note that all of the log- 
ging is done by hand except loading, for which 


purpose a log loader is used. The company 
does not own or use a horse, ox, mule or any- 
thing else to log with except man power, and 
many of the logs run from 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
to a 16-foot log. Mr. Van Alstine says 
“Everything here is just the reverse of the way 
we do it in the United States. If you want a 
man to come to you, you must shove your hand 
away from you. If you want him to go away 
you must motion your hand at yourself, This 
p'ace is 9,600 feet in the air, and we have had 
to have fire in the heating stove every night 
and morning for the entire year. On June 11 
we had %-inch of ice in the water pans in the 
chicken yard. We have frost nine months in 
the year.” 

While the headquarters of the Suchi Timber 
Co. are at El Oro, Mexico, the plant is located 
at Palizada. Mr. Van Alstine expects to re. 
turn to the United States upon completion of 
his work at Palizada. 


Establishes Commission Business 


Irancis J. Pike, one of the best known lum- 
bermen in Chicago, whose connection with the 
lumber business in this city began 32 years ago, 
recently has established a lumber commission 
business, with headquarters in the Builders 
Building in Chicago. In establishing this lum- 
ber commission business, Mr. Pike goes back 
to the business that he inaugurated in 1897, 
In that year he established a lumber commis- 
sion business which he conducted until 1903, 
when he and M. R. Dial organized the Pike- 
Dial Lumber Co. Seven years later, in 1910, 
this business was moved to the Beidler prop- 
erty at Twenty-second and Loomis streets, 
where a yard was established to handle high 
grade Pacific coast woods exclusively. This 
became one of the best known concerns in 
the famous Chicago lumber district. In 1923 
Mr. Dial was badly hurt in an auto accident 
and was compelled to relinquish many of his 
duties in connection with the business. Mr. 
Fisher, a son-in-law of Mr. Pike, was being 
trained to take over the management of the 
company, relieving both Mr. Pike and Mr. 
Dial of much of the responsibility; but in 
1926 he died as the result of an operation, and 
the Pike-Dial Lumber Co. later sold its yard 
to W. T. Osgood and associates, who have 
been conducting the business under the same 
name, Mr. Pike retaining only a small inter- 
est in the concern. In the early part of this 
year, Mr. Pike and Mr. Dial, accompanied by 
their wives, went to Europe, where they spent 
five months touring various countries. Mr. 
Dial has retired from active business, but since 
his return from Europe, Mr. Pike has gone 
back to his first love and, as stated, has es- 
tablished a commission lumber business with 
offices at 1860-1862 Builders Building. 

Mr. Pike has had an interesting lumber 
career in manufacturing, retailing and whole- 
saling. He was interested in and organized the 
Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which’ 
operated a modern yard and building plant at 
Touhy Avenue west of McCormick Drive, in 
Rogers Park. The mill and half of the real 
estate of this company later were sold to A. J. 
Stinson, and it is being operated under the 
name of Stinson Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
The lumber office, sheds and balance of the 
real estate were sold to the Lord & Bushnell 
Co., which now is operating it as that com- 
pany’s Evanston branch. 

Mr. Pike also is interested in and helped to 
organize in 1903 the Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Co., ‘of Centralia, Wash., which manufac- 
tures fir lumber and red cedar shingles, spe- 
cializing in cross arms. The company now 
owns two mills, one being operated as the 
Western Cross Arm & Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. Pike has been a resident of La Grange, 
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a 
Iil., one of the attractive Chicago suburbs, for 
thirty years. Believing in the product that he 
sells, when he built in 1912 the handsome home 
he now occupies, he used in its construction 
fr joists, studs, rafters and interior trim. 
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A Service That Is Appreciated 


Another issue of its very complete and con- 
venient Chicago warehouse net price list was 
sent out during the last week by The Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois. The letter to dealers 
that accompanied the list had for its text, “An 
ounce of proof is worth a pound of argument.” 
The argument is that redwood is decidedly the 
best buy for the dealer’s customers and there- 
fore the best lumber for him to sell; while the 
proof as indicated by the prices on redwood, 
shows that for the average moderate sized 
house it would cost not more than $50 or $60 
to use redwood, and probably double the life 


Lumbermen’s 


Memphis Club Election 


MempHis, TENN., Dec. 17.—C. W. Parham, 
of the C. W. Parham Lumber Co., was elected 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, at the annual election held on Saturday 
night at the Hotel Gayoso. Mr. Parham headed 
the red ticket and with him all other officers 
on this ticket, with the exception of one di- 
rector, were swept into office. T. E. Sledge, of 
May Bros., headed the blue ticket. The race 
was one of the hottest in recent years. 

Others on the red ticket elected to office were 
J. W. Runyan, Fisher Lumber Corporation, 
first vice president; W. A. Stich, E. L. Bruce 
Co., second vice president. W. L. Briscoe, W. 
L. Briscoe Lumber Co., and W. B. Crossley, J. 
V. Stimson Hardwood Co., were named di- 
rectors. John S. Hurd, of the John S. Hurd 
Lumber Co., was the only blue ticket candi- 
date elected to office. 

The new officers will be installed at the next 
regular meeting’ to be held at the Hotel Gayoso 
on Jan. 10, 1929. 

Milo W. Hyde, of the Hyde-Williams Lum- 
ber Co., was named secretary-treasurer, having 
been named by both nominating committees. 

F. E. Stonebraker, who has attended every 
election since the organization of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, twenty-nine years ago, 
was absent for the first time. He has always 
been chairman of the election committee. Mr. 
Stonebraker, who has been ill, is recuperating 
at the home of his son in Muncie, Ind., but he 
wired the club on Saturday. The club sent 
him a wire, as did the election committee. 
George C. Ehemann, who has been vice chair- 
man of the election committee, was named 
chairman. 


Shreveport Club Elects Officers 


SHReveporT, La., Dec. 17.—At the annual 
election of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, 
held on Dec. 11, B. Hudson Bolinger, of S. H. 
Bolinger & Co., Shreveport, was re-elected 
president. The other officers chosen are: 

Vice presidents—A. J. DuPuy, Bossier City, 
La., and J. M. LaGrone, Colfax, La. 


Secretary-treasurer—William A. Peavy, 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport (re- 
elected). 

Board of managers—L. C. Allen, W. F. 


Johnson, W. A, Anderson, F, J. Hortig, for- 
mer presidents; S. W. Bowen and F. W. Collie. 

In his annual report President Bolinger com- 
mented on the activities and progress cf the 
club and the interesting programs presented 
during 1928, which brought out an average at- 
tendance of twenty-five. The largest attend- 
ance, he said, was on May 28, when the 
speaker was Douglas Malloch, the lumberman 
Poet, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Charles Dregge, of the Mich-La Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), Shreveport, stated that the firm 
with which he had been associated in Grand 


of the home. Dealers are reminded that The 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois is still deliver- 
ing the same good service from its two Chi- 
cago warehouses at 3802 West 38th Street and 
5601 Elston Avenue, where stocks of more than 
4,000,000 feet of redwood are on hand, ready 
to load out. Another feature of the distinc- 
tive service rendered ‘by The Pacific Lumber 
Co. is that dealers who send their own trucks 
to the warehouses will find the stock all set out 
when the truck arrives, by telephoning in ad- 
vance; or the company will deliver truck loads 
at a slight extra charge, merely to cover the 
cost of drayage. The service rendered to deal- 
ers from the Chicago warehouses of the com- 
pany is being appreciated because of the con- 
venience and the opportunity thus offered for 
the dealers to adequately supply their trade 
and at the same time keep their inventories 
down to the minimum. 


Club Activities 


Rapids, Mich., made a careful analysis «f the 
various locations possible for the cutting of 
hardwood dimension lumber, extending over 
a period of five years, and finally chose 
Shreveport, which Mr. Dregge said had ad- 
vantages over others. In the cutting of hard- 
wood dimension it is possible to utilize the 
lower grades, a great deal of which in the 
past has gone to the burner, stated Mr. Dregge. 

The Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club meets 
every other Tuesday, the membership consist- 
ing of all the lumber interests in Shreveport. 
Among the prominent speakers scheduled for 
the January meetings are Ben S. Woodhead, 
of Beaumont, Tex., president National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, and J. W. 
Mackemer, of Peoria, Ill., former president of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Evansville Club Elects 


EvANSVILLE, Inp., Dec. 17.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
11, at the Vendome Hotel here and the old 
officers of the club were re-elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: 

President—Claude Wertz, 
Wertz Lumber Co. 


of the Maley & 


Vice president—Frank C. Storton, of the 
Evansville Veneer Co. 
Secretary-treasurer—CaN Wolflin, of the 


Wolflin West Side Lumber Co. 


The committee on nominations was composed 
of the following: Charles Wolflin, of the 
Wolflin West Side Lumber Co.; William S. 
Partington, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., and Joseph A. Waltman, formerly with 
the Evansville Band Mill Co. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
at the Vendome Hotel on Jan. 8. 


Timber Survey Nears Completion 


New Or.eans, La., Dec. 17.—With a staff 
of fifteen expert timber cruisers and statis- 
ticians, together with regular staff members 
who work at the job when they can get away 
from their regular duties, the Southern Pine 
Association rapidly is completing a survey to 
determine the amount of timber cut by all 
manufacturers during the last three years. 
Each member of the force has been assigned 
a number of counties, with instructions to thor- 
oughly cover the territory so that summaries 
of reports may reflect by counties the amount 
of southern pine produced in 1926, 1927 and 
1928, by mills of all classifications. The ap- 
proximate area of southern pine timber to be 
cut over in 1929 also will be determined, and 
a definite knowledge ascertained of standing 
timber facts. It is believed that these data 


will be the first of the kind of an authentic 
nature compiled since other surveys were made 
by the association in 1919 and in 1924. 
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EDWIN B. AYRES, 83 years old, retired 
lumber merchant and banker of Huntington, 
Ind., died recently in an Indianapolis hos- 
pital. He was a native of Huntington, where 
he had spent practically all his life. He first 
learned the cabinet maker’s trade, later be- 
came a lumber merchant and at one time 
was president of the Huntington County 
Bank. He was a member of the 47th Ind. 
vounteers in the Civil war and belonged to 
the Odd Fellows lodge. He was married sixty 
years ago to Miss Emma Belle Leonard. Be- 
sides the widow he is survived by two daugh- 
ters and one son. 


PAUL CORIELL, for many years identified 
with the lumber trade of Baltimore, Md., 
most of the time in the capacity of a sales- 
man, who, through his connection enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance in the business, died at 
his home 2110 St. Paul Street, on the evening 
of Dec. 16 of a stroke of apoplexy. He had 
not been in good health for some time, but 
his condition was not regarded as serious. 
Mr. Coriell was a son of the late Alvin 
Coriell, in his time well known as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Theodore Mottu & Co., 
located on Pennsylvania Avenue, and held 
various connections with Baltimore concerns, 
William M. Burgan and Greenleaf Johnson 
& Son (Inc.), being two of the latest. He 
was also for a time secretary of one of the 
local lumber organizations and served the 
Lumber Exchange. Mr. Coriell was 55 years 
old and a bachelor. 


WILLIAM R. ARMSTRONG, for a number 
of years in the lumber business at Armitage, 
Ont., died on Dec. 11 at the age of 72. He 
was born in Newton-Robinson, Gwillimbury 
township, Ont., and moved to Armitage about 
25 years ago. Surviving are his widow and 
three sons: Deputy-Reeve Elton Armstrong, 
of King township; Bert, of California, and 
Arlitt, of Toronto. 


NAPOLEON CAMPBELL, former. well 
known shingle manufacturer, of Seattle, 
Wash., died Dec. 6. He is survived by his 
wife, Euphemia Campbell, two sons, Louis 
Cc. N. and Edward E. N., and three daughters, 
Euphemia Campbell, Mrs. John W. Wil- 
liams of Seattle and Mrs. N. B. Hall of Vic- 
toria, B. C. 





M. J. QUINLAN, vice president and general 
manager of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber 
Co., of Soperton, Wis., and founder of that 
city, died at his home there on Wéednesday 
morning at the age of 80. After nearly 56 
strenuous years in the sawmilling industry, 
he passed away peacefully following an ill- 
ness of one week. Mr. Quinlan had all his 
life enjoyed excellent health and was in daily 
attendance at his office until Dec. 12. 

M. J. Quinlan was born in Trenton, Ont., 
Sept. 25, 1848. He was educated in the public 
schools of that city and while still a boy 
entered his father’s furniture shop as a helper. 
On a recent visit to his birthplace he was 
much pleased to learn that some of the arti- 
cles of furniture which he had helped build 
nearly sixty years before were still in service. 
When he was 23 Mr. Quinlan married Miss 
Emma Le Fleur, of Trenton, and with his 
bride went to Muskegon, Mich. At that time 
Muskegon was the lumber producing center of 
the world. Forty-one sawmills occupied’ the 
shores of Muskegon Lake, and it was natural 
that the newcomer to the city found a connec- 
tion in that industry. In April, 1873, he began 
work in a sawmill and remained in the Mus- 
kegon lumber mills until January, 1888. The 
last seven years of that time he was asso- 
ciated with A. C. and James P. Soper. The 
Sopers were operating a mill in Menominee, 
Mich., at that time, and in 1888 Mr. Quinlan 
purchased an interest in that business and 
moved to Menominee, taking the active man- 
agement of the plant. For over sixteen years 
he lived in that city and became prominently 
identified with its activities and widely known 
among its people. 

When the lumber supply for the Menominee 
mill neared depletion Mr. Quinlan traveled ex- 
tensively with his associates, the Sopers, in 
the South and West in search of a future saw- 
mill operation. Eventually after much cruis- 
ing of timber, it was decided to buy a tract 
of hardwood lying in Forest and Marinette 
counties, Wisconsin. The transfer of opera- 
tions to the new site was begun in 1904. A 
location adjoining the village of Wabeno was 
selected, and the new village was named 
Soperton after the Soper brothers. Mr. Quin- 
lan had direct charge of the planning and con- 
struction of the new sawmill, planing mill, 
logging railroad, offices, store and houses for 
employees. The task was a difficult one with 
many handicaps in the matter of assembling 
materials and supplies. Mr. Quinlan moved 
his family into a little log house at the new 
location in order to be on hand during the 
building of the plant. Because of the liberal 





use of whitewash, which gave to thi 
bome an air of cleanliness and cheerfulnegg 
the log cabin became known among the towns. 
people as the “Little Whitehouse.” It was 
the center of all activities or the new Village 

Mr. Quinlan was for many years closely 
identified with the National Lumber Manufag. 
turers’ Association and the Northern Hemloc, 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with 
both of which organizations he held officig) 
positions. He attended lumbermen’s meetings 
and conventions regularly throughout his 
business career, and only within the last few 
years did he delegate part of this work to 
another. He was a confirmed believer in the 
benefits to be derived by the industry from 
organization. 

A lover of the woods among which he spent 
his life, Mr. Quinlan selected a site for his 
home in Soperton which comprised many 
beautiful and stately trees and the home now 
sets in a small park which is one of the chief 
beauties of the region, attracting many of the 
summer visitors from near-by resorts. Mr, 
Quinlan was a thorough believer in conserva- 
tion and the complete utilization of the tree, 
He was in accord with the plan to establish 
a Federal forest in northern Wisconsin and 
looked forward hopefully for results from ¢ 
recent forest crop law enacted by the State 
legislature. 

He was a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, of Menominee, and the Catholic Order of 


8 little 





THE LATE M. J. QUINLAN 


Foresters. He was widely known for his gen- 
erosity to various charities, particularly to 
the poor in his own community. 

Mr. Quinlan leaves three daughters: Miss 
Edmire E. Quinlan, who made her home with 
him; Mrs. Earle Murray, of Green Bay, and 
Mrs, William J. McHale, of Soperton, and one 
son, John V. Quinlan,-who has of late years 
assumed most of his father’s responsibilities 
in the business. A sister and brother also 
survive. Mrs. Quinlan died in 1914. Funeral 
services were held at the church in Soperton, 
and at St. John’s church, Menominee, with 
burial in that city. 


PERRY MASTERS, who for many years 
owned and operated saw mills in Petersburg 
and other towns in Pike County, Indiana, is 
dead at his home at Oatsville, Ind., after an 
illness of several months. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Concluded from page 66) 


automobile bodies and furniture at Orange; will 
have u capacity of five carloads of finished prod- 
ucts a week. 

Richmond—Woodward & Son, local. lumber 
dealers, have just announced that they will estab- 
lish several large sawmills along the Cape Fear 
River in North Carolina, using Wilmington as the 
center of their activities. Construction of the 
plants will begin immediately and some of them 
will be in operation shortly after Jan. 1, giving 
employment at the start to more than fifty men. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—The shingle mill of 
Hyde & Bunker is to be rebuilt at once. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA é 

ONTARIO. Milverton—Honderich Furniture C0 
is having plans prepared for $50,000 addition to 
its factory. 
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ee 
is Week’s Lumber Pri 

putttle 

ness, —= 
towns. 
en SOUTHERN PINE 

age, 
Closely Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Dec. 14: 
Ln 
amnion Flooring | Finish, All 10-20’ | Fencing, 5158, Casing and Base , No. 2, Shortleaf | Shiplap 
: | B&better Rough: 10-20 ' Dimension, S1S1E 7 oni: . 
» With 1x3” re 10-20 20" $66.27 —— 43.43 | No. 1— | Bé&better: " No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
official B&Btr, 10 a: a eeeee 4.63 | Sx4" 95.02 4 and 6”..... 52.34 | 2x4”, 10’ ...... 24.76 | 1% 8” ....++. 82.98 
2etings No. 6-20 ° ° 1x5 1 10” 47.02 | x bE eens Ve 8” 12’ No. 2 bit 20’): 
it hi 1x3” 1G x5 and - ; i—_ 38.15 | 8” owes aeeee 54,15 | Br eee eeee 24.82 | + 

-_ Btr, 10-20 ween | SHEE ceccscs 49.50 age | 5 and 10”.... 59.81 | pa a Eee 25.50 1x 8” ....... 24.70 
st few B&Btr, 1720’... 31.86 | 5/4x4, 6&8".. 56.00 | No. 2 - 20.26 | | . $90:90% «2.2... 26.68 oh asia 24.48 
rk to ert 2G. 6/4 & 8/4x4, 5 99°52 No. 1, Dimension, = sere 21.04 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
Jn the 1x4 oe oO" 44.00 | nese” Sunficea: 4.91 hay: veeeeeee S1S1E | 12" abt dave 21.67 SD ts 17.39 

: > ome > etter Surface o. 3— . See ee eee 21.48 ” 
| ig a eget ae Pees 46.45 ee 15.62 Short- Long- 18&30° . +2. : ae fs ee rere 

Sent air, 10-20°.. 40.94 | 1267 ........ 47.00 OP snvceass 15.68 | 2x4”, 10’ ee we 2x8”, 10’ ...... 23.12 Longleaf Timbers 

r his No. 1, 10-20’... 35.10 | 148". 4-2 0,.- 45.42 | Boards, S1S or S28 12) ..) 2818 30.56 BS, seereccess 22.26 | No, 1 Sq. E&S 

many No. 2, 10-20’... 24.83 1x5 and 10”.. 53.83 | noo 4 ah 10-20’): oe °?? ae 6 Ul oe 23.21 $48, .v’ and 

e now oem = ere a eo eee 6" sar 2996 631.67 Te eee 25.47 unde: 

2 chief Ceiling 5/4x4, 6&8"... 64.08 16 8” covers 35.13 | , 1820". ores seas | 2=20". 10°...... 24.25 ee 31.30 

of the ie sentgr— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 72.34 RM a kgn wick 38.95 oe 5.12 25.89 SE dh onaine dee OP’ 57 ice g0 is 34.08 

. Mr. —.. 32.76 6/4 & 8/4x4, SM ssacdna 49.91 7 ie oe 16" sagrereees 26.12 BW satan 2e07 39.00 

Serva. - ee = eee on ee 1.21 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’ og .+ sty Pee 25.70 

e tree, | ee 30 be | 6/4 & 8/4x5 pe gto > 24.18 | 9, )8@20.. 28.86 31-43 | 2x12”, 10° 24.75 Car Material 

tablish eee 27 s92, 10&12” .... 71.98 geet 472 | **. 36.46 D886 19” <3 .....20. SESS | CAI Sx8 & 8°); 

in and Partition C Surfaced ee 27.22 16’ ||. 28:00 31.20 16’ ........4. 26.05 | B&Bee. 9 and 

rom a io DS a 40.00 4 ag 4 > ROE vevaes ke a | Se gees 47.16 
Ix4 . No. 3 (all 6-20’): 18&20’. 28.73 31.73 is 

State B&Btr 43 50 De. .Séi¢es.s% 41.00 8” 17 67 2x10 ” 12’ 30.30 31.39 is and 20’.:. 43.00 

ewan ¥y wether A e eka Baws 31:45 34:49 No. 3, Dimension, 12 and 14’... 42.85 

Solum- Drop Siding BEE cciinnxs 57.00 eels "38 0”. 32° 7 S1S1E 7 See 42.50 

: |, BE deans 18.38 18&20’. 32.47 34.76 5 30.00 

Sa a 1x6”, 10-20’— J | 2x12”, 10° 35.75... ee ah Nal aaa tle hl ” 

B&Btr ........ 39.23 | B&better: | Plaster Lath 12 34.69 41.00 SO bk on vices 14.41 |No.1— 

No, 1 ...+..++. 37.78 1%, 1M & 2x4 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.95 16’ ... 35.41 40.00 SNE. 5 avenece 15.61 | 9 & 18’...... 40.00 

OS err 24.82 eget 67.00 | No. 2 %”, 4’... 3.50 18&20’. 39.65 44.67 SS oo eors ih seit 15.00 | No. 2 random.. 20.18 

Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- Norfolk, Va., Dec. 17.—Following are typ- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop ical average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
= and ceiling: ing the week ended Dec. 8, as reported by the Portland, Ore., Dec. 18.—F.. 0..b. mill prices 
ioe ” ” 8” 10” ” North Carolina Pine Association: nok nee | — of fir, _ 14, 15 ane 5S A en 

Dabir., 6-16’. i t and wholesale reporte y West oast mills 

ge $51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 Rough dae to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 

btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 better ... nian 

No. 1, 6-16" 50.00 54.00 63.00 ; er ee re Sa eT iar Vertical {Grain 1, Flooring 

ao 2” 816". 42, oy i a ee iitgittnstesteecescesseeeseeeseees i , 

No. 3. 8-20. 34.00 38650 3750 3750 38.50 NR Se en ee = wana bag 1x4’ Bele lee $38.2 25 $41. 1.00 $30. 00 ie 

No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 0. 1 o. Se tees 

5"&6/4— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8" 10" = B&better No.1 box box BP so ke nem aceon 37. 50 

D&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 | 1X f, -:-°°: erg tes ves tee Flat Grain Flooring 

No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 = ay -2oesres ; IF ae “0s oS ree 25.50 21.00 

No. 1, 6-16’..... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 1x . he ae SS RS ee | Pe res ensegens sees 83,75 30.25 

For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 8- or 12-inch add ea: 50.00 39.03 ates 5.00 Mixed Grain Floorin 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, ada $8; in No. 8, all | inio” 1 1°°77. 54:25 40-75 To Hae WF vive ceaeek a $15.00 
“ie head gus aay » $4. SP” ssaaces 67.08 46.85 30.05 24.00 tien. 
‘Furnished when available ” 
. Sd eal ae  uanaiokeds ... ©2425 =: 19.50 
‘Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. Lars aaenaaed pieces il 26/50 © 22.75 
Specified lengths—In n> ao ge gg 5/4x10" eset rake setend poh teaawbobeens $64.25 

better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, 55: a PEE akividerssVncee tenn kamen bas mene 68.70 som Beep Siding, 28 sini 

lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. | Bark Strips— | Bee daeniet 31. 50 29.60 rion 

2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, Se aera er rr re $16.93 | ay corr 17.50 

Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- | Dressed 94%," sa | ° ama oe He ° 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than | Fiooring— a Wider Finish, Kiln Dried ana ‘Surfaced 1x12” 

Pg NE gee e see $43.00 $41.65 | B&better ............06- $44.00 $44.00 $57.25 
3 gen- &btr., finch. .$38.00 E, 4-inch...... $18.00 eS Gee a 37.60 37.48 Common Boards and Shiplap 
ly to -inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 | Bark strip partition, B&better ......... $35.75 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 

Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. | Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... og BY ROT rere $16.50 $16.50 $14.50 $20.50 

— 2, $6.45, No. 2 ~~ ae ot eee 12-75 13.00 14.50 14.75 
ype : Roofers dressed dried | No. 3 ........... 8.50 9.00 See ean 
7 eT cr is aay etna a eae $29.00 $21.45 Dimension 
ph. SEE ccainbcshssaagaakeny is 29-30 22.15 | No. 1, 2” thick— 
Hities RED CEDAR SHINGLES SY Vins inanceen dene v<enens 29.45 22.35 4’ 16’. 18’ 20° 22824" 26-32" 
pc we sie SE cnc uaa uses Wea enie ens 31.42 22.90 | 4”, $11.8 50 $17. 15 $19.50 $19.75 $19. 00 ee perre 
neral ttle, Wash., Dec. 15.— East s, ™ ‘ 6”. 16.25 16.25 17.75 17.75 18 5 
say | surer five bunchen fo. b. mit are: "| _"F® ® Mason Ge age 8 Ho URS Ep tnde Guat de 
—_ Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 12”. 17.75 18.50 19.00 19.25 20. a 20.75 2 60 
Mixed with 2x4”, 8’ $16.75; 10’, $18.50; 2x6”, 10’, ; 
years Straight lumber or WISCONSIN HEMLOCK Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
sburg cars shingles No. 2. . 00 $ 8.75 ee 00 ee 75 wows 75 
na, is Extra oare, 6/2....$ 2.45@ 2.60 $ yt | 2.70 The following are f. o. b. mill prices: No. 3. 8.00 8.25 ° 
Ta cle 7 
ren feces 1/3: 2669 200” 2088 215 | wot Menteck Bessie Mo. 1 Common Timbers 

Eurekas fence derens 3.80@ 3.90 3.80@ 3.90 | 1x 4” ....... $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 | 3x3 to 4-12” to 20’, surfaced.........-. $19.75 

Perfections eek tomas 4.50@ 4.80 4.80@ 4.90 | 1x 6” ....... 30.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough..........+++- 17.25 
ETC. Royals... 200s 10.75@11.25 11.00@11.50 | 1x 8” ....... 32.50 33.50 33.50 365.00 | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’ surfaced........... 18.75 

mensions, 5” 5/2.. 3.40@ 3.65 eS es 34.00 $5.00 35.00 36.50 Fir Lath 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock i 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 ee et a Ae) Serer Tere. ee $3.00 
; will Extra clears, 6/2. 2 60 For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
prod- Extra clears'....... 3.25@ 3.35 of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. Taree re rerrrr retiree er $43.00 
— HXXXX oe. 3.90@ 4.00 For shiplap or flooring, a4 60 conte to,| 1x6" 2.0.0.0... cece ecco nese eeeeeneeeee 39.00 
canals ne mer biwease ees 4.35@ 4.45 prices on No. 1 boards. 
Feat ct om ee ‘i 4.90@ 5.00 ; Crating otoch. p or 28, | ee wider, 6’ and 

con Tades, Standard Stock onger, No o. 3, 
: common Stars, 6/2. 1.05@ 1.15 1.05@ 1.25 No. 1 Hemlock, 81S1E— SOUTHERN PINE TIES 
giving ommon stars, 5/2.. 1 1.45 1.35@ 1.50 “ 8’ 10’ 14° 16’ 
mes. Common clears oe Hy 4 2.05 2.10 2.25 eh ae eee $32.00 $32. 00 $31.00 $32.00 New York, Dec. 17.—Following are quota- 
of British Columbia eee Seattle Market Ee = meeter: 29.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 | tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. b. 
| apc ae 3.75 2x 8” ........ 31.00 $2.00 31.00 82.00 | New York: 

KKK Pam Ras hn 4.00 ere 33.00 33.00 34.00 | an gs’ 6"— ap Heart 
re Co, Burekas ....... - 4.80 2x12” ....-++. 31.00 34.00 = 84.00 = 85.00 | 7x9” 1... cece eee e eee eee $1.35 $1.70 
on to opections inci - 5.00 For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price TE. trwb i s650 0959 4000eee ene 1.25 1.60 

yals (No 1’e).... 11.75 of No. 1. GE” ‘sncocscve hancuabess oeoe ae 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 18.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
ae $65.00 OFS. secevews 31@33 
1x4—10” 55.00 BSE cccvvces 31@32 

—. siding— ae saesseeses 33.50 

ar 24.00 8/4 ..ceceee 35@38 
exe, Piet sr. 37.00 Tamth .ccccccese 


4.25 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box. .$17@18.50 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American Lumperman]) 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 18. 
tions: 


Fir, yellow: Je 1, $21@22; No. 2, $16@ 
16.50; No. 3, $12 


Fir, red: Ungraded, $15@16. 








Log market quota- 


Cedar: $15@16 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $10@1 

Spruce: No. 1, $25@30; No. 2, , $19@20; No. 
3, $12@13. 


Everett, Wash., Dec. 15.— Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 15.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as gag 


Fir: No, 1, $20; No. 2, $15; 3, $10. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 ‘and $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 15.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Dec. 5. Reports of prices shown as 82S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length lareh and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
Feet Average 


Sold Price 

1,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL..$39.00 
215,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL.. 25.79 
316,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 20.44 





171,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 15.45 
91,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 43.41 
4,000 5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL... 55.00 
81,500 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 58.83 
4,500 5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 64.56 
20,000 6” C bevel siding ..........- 36.19 

386,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 

SS Ee a aiahareh ate So ak tie Gaia eben 36.92 
Dire cietenh wanes sd sada ee 
date nha aaa ae ae ee kas 20.92 
Idaho White Pine 
4,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL.. 43.00 
62,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL.. 31.96 
96,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 24.01 
5,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 19.50 
8,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 47.13 
4,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL. 75.50 
2,500 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 74.80 
1,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S28 RL.. 91.00 
Seen «6S SS Nee Ge on cceeccncese 43.00 
Larch and Pir 
50,000 2x6” 16’ No, 1 dimension..... 18.04 
26,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.... 18.87 
5,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL.. 19.00 
2,500 4” C&btr vert. gr. fig RL..... 43.80 


6,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.. 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 17.—-The poplar siding 
market remains firm, with demand fair for the 
season, and the general outlook promising. 
Quotations at Louisville read: 





No.1 No.2 
FAS Select com. com. 


PC rn $50 $40 $30 $24 
Pt rcidnewe nee nis 50 38 28 22 
SO” ere 50 35 24 20 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 15. Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 16-am, 
Clear 





e aa ad 

SE reer $26.00 $28 00 $18.00 

eG seeusceeewe 30.00 25.00 22.00 

OT rae 34.00 30.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

DO: cvennibeaeuseraneaeus $46.00 $39.00 

DE n0nceenidncennewunnas 55.00 43.00 

DE chau tenienireehiaees eae 65.00 wee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 48S Rough 

i Senwwed ee aude ee . 75.00 $ 71.00 

lS SEA Pa aE Hee ee = 80.00 76.00 

CS a ese: 90.00 86.00 

Ree GO OE dwintkoenaderzcs 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or oe One Side V or B 


ISS GRE GENE, 16 GS BP ccsscccccccsess $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

2 RS gl CU Lee 50% 

Dee SU GEROP GG. occ ccctseccccanoses 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 

Pere re Te rT Pre eee eT Tere %o 

Clear Lattice, S4S, 4- to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 
SS oe Faas os cs ak ca ak cat i Sate Dg 30 
DG” ‘éebtGadescndctdeuslaieseseagueawa ‘40 
SG”) (Seats eebenecewnensaen devesbhewus -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dec. 15: 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $62.50 $64.75 
Flat grain—B&better........ 40.50 39.75 
hb bse ed vous 7 33.75 
GP dace wer tte d ae 26.50 

Partition and Siding P 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $40.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 39.00 

Finish and Moldings 

Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $63.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 39% 


1%” and over... 32% 
Boards and ee 


Boards and shiplap, eae > Se Bxkwowve a 50 
PK, See BE By cect cceekesdateeueme & 4.50 
Dimension 
ek as ee SO I oh vecae ene eawdee $24.50 

ae pte OS OFS ee rareren 29.50 
a SO le NR | =e ee 23.25 
gi A een 24.50 
Lath 
ee 2 Bes bee ckvencavadanesanawakees $4.50 





NORTHERN PINE~ - 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 17.—Following aie 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
COMMON RouGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12 ft 14 ft. 16 ft. 

MG 1, BS Lc ccoccces $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
BE © vsvervess 46.00 46.00 48.00 

Dt Or siteab enae 50.00 50.00 48.00 

EIS” .nccccce 58.00 55.00 53.00 

1x12"... wc cccee 76.00 74.00 72.00 

oe ee ere reee 35.00 35.00 40.00 
Be DS cveeceees 36.00 36.00 39.00 
eee 39.00 38.00 37.00 

ERE. cccvcece 42.00 40.00 38.00 

BEES cccocsces 50.00 46.00 45.00 

Wo. 3, 1% 97. ccccvece 27.50 27.50 28.50 
EE GS .cccceces 30.50 30.50 31.50 

SEO cucevacee 32.00 32.00 32.00 

BESO" oc cnceses 33.00 32.00 32.00 

BEES’ ceccctens 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
S4S, D&M, drop siding etce., add $1.50. 


No. 4, mixed. 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 


rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FooT— 





6-inch, $28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $29; 
asT ae.’ $29; 12-inch, $30; 1x4-inch and wider, 
27.30. 

No. 1 Prece Sturr, S1S1E— 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” - 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
BEEe ccoe Seene 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” - 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 





Canadian 

Bébdtr. ' C D E C&bt. 

-. taceae $41.50 $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 
 “‘naeees 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 15.—The fo) 
ing average prices f. o. b. mill, those on a 
mons covering 1l-inch stock only, Were - 
ported by the California White & Sy nd 


Sar Pip 
Manufacturers’ Association for . 
ended Dec. 12: ms Period 
California White Pine 
All widths— 

No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. N 
SR: $65.80 | $65.25 352.29 “heh. 
BPD Seseses 69.75 63.80 53.30 52.95 
OE sahates 66.75 58.05 45.40 59 45 
OO sxeukan 77.35 68.00 55.60 62.15 

— Sugar Pine 
eee 5.60 83.10 65.95 52.15 
OD ven cates 36.20 73.35 59.00 5,99 
eres 86.25 67.85 51.20 62.05 
eT 97.30 80.80 66.95 82.79 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
ee $31.00 nie 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 39.85 Common 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 27.50 No. 1 ....... $43.3 
Panel, %”xa.w. 64.10 NO. 2 ...00., 30.30 
ek. 3 occcee 20.70 
Sugar Pine Shop ME éevwedengen 22.70 
Ns ee os $42.00 Timbers ......, 29.35 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 42.30 gigi 
No. 2) 6/4xa.w.. 29.70 ago staat: os 
Se a UD 
White Fir ee 
No. 1 dim., 14% x i are 3.40 
ee ee 18.70 mem BD acest 3.30 
Cedar 
Pencil stock ...$26.00 Douglas Fir 
Australian C&better ....., $62.65 
gk aR ae $48.25 Dimension ..... 14.50 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 15.—Average wholesale 
prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Appala- 
chian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

“ 5/4&6/4 8/4 
a > me WHITE Oa 
A 


B® wccccccce $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 9% 


No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 64@ 59 65@ 60 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 
QUARTERED RED VAK— 
= =e. éss 06s See GE 
ee 2 Occs Gee Te tke cee 408 
me. 3 Gi. css GE BO ace vee teh Oe 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
Wee aaweeneen $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 75 75 80 95@100 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 80@ 8 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48@ 55 58@ 63 
No. 3 com.. 26@ 28 27@ 29 28@ 31 
Sound wormy. 49@ 651 57@ 60 60@ 65 
Bass woonp— 
Fe - ™%@ 77 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com - &7@ 60 62@ 67 170@ 15 
No. 2 com 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 41 
CHESTNUT— 
|) jaa 89@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.. 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 6 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 2% 
Sd. wormyand 

No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 388@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BrrcH— 
a «erenwies $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel 60@ 65 65@ 70 10@ 7 

No. 2 com.... 85@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 

er $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 465 : 

No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30 
PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
OE ietivcannes 105 120 180 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 = 
OE sw oiiea' 60 65 1 
oe $38@ 41 440 46 46@ 4 
No. 2 B...... 30@ 32 32@ 34 34 

MAPLE— 
eo .$ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 92 
No. 1 coramon 0 

and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 65@ 70 

No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 40@ 42 








BLACK WALNUT 


Cinincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS, 6-9%” wide: 
$255; 8/4, $265. 
Select: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 
No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 





4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
6/4, $170; 8/4, 
6/4, $120; 8/4 
6/4, $45; 





Dec 









> follow. 

On com. 
Were re. 
Bar Ping 
> Deriod 


No. 3 clr, 
$41.35 
52.95 
52.49 
62.15 


52.15 
65.99 
62.05 
82.70 
nes 
+ $43.3 
+++ 30.30 
+ 20.70 
« 22.70 


ee 29,35 


JODS 


holesale 
Appala- 


100 


10@ 42 


10@120 


10@ 75 
42@ 44 


ee 15 
50 
0 33 


$160 

130 

110 

70 

16@ 43 
34 

37@ 92 


55@ 70 
10@ 42 


—<— 


lowing 
yalnut, 
0; 6/4, 
0; 8/4, 
0; 8/4, 
4, $45; 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following ®ra prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 








AsH— Sorr ELmM— Harp MAPLE— 
Fas Sel. No.1 | No.2 | No.3 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
=<: ee 4 v0 3 ° + $ ry ae 3 7 +4 3 ge 4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 FAS 6”&wdr. 6”&wdr. No. 2 No. 8 
5/4 eee . ° 5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 4/4 --$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 $ 31.00 $ 17.00 
B coe 12008 95.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 7 r ¥ : 4 
8/4 111 116,00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 $44 Hao og es 80.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 19.00 
' ' 00 + 6/4 88-00 68.00 55.00 34.00 19.00 
BasswooD— 10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 ose 8/4 95.00 " 
4/4 76.00 66.00 48.00 32.00 24.00 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 / 00 75.00 = 63.00 = 34.00 = 21.00 
5/4 77.00 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 30.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 Rock ELM— 12/4 ... 118.00 98.00 83.00 50.00 30.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
10/ 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 eos 5/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 16/4 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 aces 6/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
Key stock, 4/4, $75; 5/4, $80 or on grade; _8/4 80.00 G0.00 36.00 #26:09 | Ada for S-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
FAS, $90; No. 1, $70. ’ 10/4 95.00 75.00 50.0 eis wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
ix4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 12/4 105.00 85.00 55.00 30.00 Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
inch, $76. *Bridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
BIRcH— of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
4/4 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 Sorr MapLe— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
i ccc Sump Ha80 G43 Eego $080 2/4 2 $203 ERG G88 BEG 889 Bonen | 
6/4 ‘ z . a a R ld 6 0 0.00 
$4 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 8/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 FAS Sel. ina 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 peee 8/4 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 by ey 2 com. & bett -- $33.00 $16.00 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 4/4 -$ 55.00 $40.00. ” $35.00 25.00 19.00 
3/4 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 Rep OakK— 5/4 - 60.0 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
5/8 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 . 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 6/4 70.00 60. wes 50.00 35.00 22.00 
For 10-inch. & war, add $305 g- “inch, & te. 5/4 , 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 8/4 80.00 eee 60.00 40.00 25.00 
add $15; for 5-inc wdr. oot gr., add oe \ R . ‘ 19.00 
- : - 8/4... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 ND Daten WuiTs MAPLE _ 
f 6- 
wy * 31 Py & oot lengths, $28. For sel. HarRD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STock— Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; No.1 No.2 No. 3A OG: stteverensanees . $110.00 $ 85.00 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face com. com. com. 2 ER ee eee 1+eegnee 115.00 90.00 
clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of fy TEC COTTE TCT eT $40.00 $30.00 $20.00 a rt er 120.00 95.00 
pile, $68. BPO: Scectnnoeeviceeenewe 43.00 33.00 23.00 SE cab ccuccnaseonwes ene 130.00 105.00 
Following are sales price ranges on southern hardwoods during the week ended Dec. 11, Chicago basis: 
Rep GUM— Rep OaAkK— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 6/4 8/4 
Qtd. FAS..101.00 106.75 104.75 111.00@104.75 8. FAS. .105.00@107.25 110.00 i. ie SS 
No. 1&sel 53.00@ 57.00 58. 00@ MT Ee eT 62.00@ 63.75 No. l&sel. 62.50@ 70.00 ..nccccccves te 06Fti‘(‘(‘ * él eee ee 
Pin. FAS.. 96:75@101.00 108.00 TOS. BODUSE.TS co cicccccvcres No. 2 Ff CC ee OC en ee 
No. 1&sel 51.00@ 64.00 58.00@ 62.75 62.76 j= == .wcevcvcveccee Pin. “RAS:: 69.00@ 79.25 83.75@ 85.00 108.00 103.25 @128.00 
Pe Stes DE EE  aceseeesoEe > Ssckteneeae® wSeweweu eur. No. 1&sel. 51.75@ 58.25 54.75@ 62.00 64.75 75.00@ 80.25 
Se Ou No. 2... 41.25@ 47.50 48.50@ 48.75 58.50 = ceaeeeeeeeee 
Qtd. FAS.. 61.00@ 72.00 66.00@ 71.00 59.50@ 73.50 64.50@ 70.75 Mixep Oak— 
No. 1&sel. 43.75@ 52.75 50.50 45.50@ 52.75 49.50@ 56.00 Oe ‘wie. SEG SESE chk AW. Seeawenszocn 59.25 
Pin. FAS.. 60.00@ 63.00 67.50 ee eh” xem wales ee 
No. 1&sel. 40.50@ 51.00 41.25@ 49.75 49.75@ 52.00 53.25 POPLAR— 
No. 2 ... 25.25@ 27.00 28.50@ 29.50 25.25 jj§-§ i cececccscece Ce re ae er Te ee ee or 
TuPELO— “— FAS. pgs 4 i, eee Pree 02.75@103.00 106.00 
Pin. FAS.. 45.50@ 53.00 ............ 47.75 59.25 eo ae sel aoe ore oa "69:60 pieesie 
No. 1l&sel. 35.75@ 41.50 ........-4- 37.75 49.25 No. 2-A.. 36.50@ 38.25 39.25 Sei ReMi OUON ah cided eiccalen 
a a whe DE «‘abeeeiveecns  waleakeilweldbee “Seisedaes 6am No. 2-B.. 27.00@ 28.50 29.00@ 30.00 29.00@ 32.75 29.00 
a 73.50@ 79.75 88.00@ 97.00 96.00@ 98.50 95.00@106. a 
ere es ( @ (9.09 a @) i x ( . @ 50 rm 
Oe ee Oo ctesease 61.00 57.50@ 78.50 85.50 OD gattar wncsneee nes Se try ppt: 
ee eS ee mr ee ey pe ee ee A pomereer No. 2. 37.50 39.75@ 42.50 30.75@ 39.75 ......seeeee 
WHITE OAK— BEECH— 
Qtd. FAS..128.25@132.00 129.75@131.25 134.75@148.75 156.25 FAS 56.25 61.50 
No. 1&sel. 80.00@ 80.50 83.75 _, ae eS eae N 1&sel. 41.95 SO eae oe ean cm «2 eee 
Pin. FAS... 85.50@ 97.75 102.50 107.00@115.00 111.75@133.00 No 9 ™ 26.25 she hich i ae 27. 25 eiplateté ste. 'p. 
No. 1&sel. 52.50@ 71.00 70.00 68.00@ 77.75 78.00@ 83.75 —— ee ll OSE ee gl Om 8 ee ee 
No. 3 ge’ 42.50@ My pcntheckeves 53.25 59.75 ELM— 
oO. g. Ec tee nee kine meas mimulee ace a ieee eisai PO eee) Si auke miei ye . “aam Shale te Rta aen — Tiel ote cer eceLetie ie 67.25 : 
No. 3 . 39, NE en aia en de beatae Mane IAIeIR:  alerareia ale! ale.aie a en. Se ie = tatea ead ae alia Malela cee ee 4a 4 e346 
FAS wmy 39.00 Sae-. | | ~~eewgeleeinardalal, tnieecedieieesne a re le ee 8 eer reer 33.75 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
as reported by the Oak 


week ended Dec. 1, 


Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


18x2.%" {8x1 %4" x2" %x1%" 


Ist qtd. wht..... $99 
1st qtd. red...... aris le 
2nd qtd. w&r.... 71.48 $60.00 $50.00 ae 
ist pln. wht.. 71.37 63.99 62.38 $43.95 
Ist pln. red...... 67.03 64.06 50.88 48.01 
2nd pln. wht..... 62.49 53.88 39.45 36.87 
2nd pln. red..... 61.78 53.56 39.45 37.43 
oS Were 52.53 38.98 32.10 30.47 
SUN se cic ecacan 18.32 18.62 10.00 sai 
4x2” fk x11 ” 5x2” : x1” 
Ist qtd. wht..... : oxi $109.50 " . 
2nd qtd. w&r.... .... $54.79 62.50 ae 
1st pln. wht..... $69.88 69.32 70.83 $53.00 
Ist pln. red...... 66.75 .... 58.11 45.27 
2nd pln. wht..... 57.66 57.17 51.80 43.00 
2nd pln. red..... 58.16 58.50 49.52 43.00 
We WE kis cso ce 38.95 39.00 37.32 catia 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by 
mills of maple, 


ers’ 


Dec, 


Maple— 
#§x244” 


First 
$75.78 





Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
beech and birch flooring, 
reported to the Maple Flooring 
Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars res mill basis, during the week ended 


MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Second Third 


Manufa 


$62.45 §¢ 


as 
ctur- 


42.99 








PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 17.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 


(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 
Sr $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
Ae 39.00 42.50 51.00 
SE. ¢vesccvasces 40.00 44.50 51.00 
SE kackaedicee 50.00 52.50 56.00 , 
OS. —g re 48.00 49.50 54.00 
SEE oeukanceuwe 60.00 64.00 64.00 
J: ll rr 56.00 61.00 62.00 
rere naorn 67.50 71.00 
Se —rr re “— 69.00 
pe rerere ve 83.00 
GREGESS sérvnnree 77.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, “a $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, 


price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23g-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr, ht. rift..$84.00 
B&btr, sap rift. 69.00 
B&btr, flat...... 49.00 


No. 1 sap flat. 
No. 2 sap flat.. 
3 sap flat.. 


No. 


add $1.00 to 32-foot 


Py 


- $42.00 
28.00 
18.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


%xb%. 
%x7%.. 


. - $27.50 
. 28.00 


1x6” 
ixe” 


1x10” 
1x12” 


%x 9%..$30.00 
%x11%.. 


30.00 


Shortleaf a  ~ S48, %4-inch Scant, 


0- to 16-foot 
BOE” basbkeesn a Seeee Bese" .6aceaeax $31.50 
a “paar Daw sin le See aa 32.50 
SEE” iveecucnes 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
13 x2%” ee $67.00 $62,00 Egan 
J ae" ee 47.50 40.00 $29.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$32.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 
}i-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

OM A Ee ESR ingame oe DOM aly Tine $39.00 
OS a ee rare mere aaa, Pree d 55.00 
% x10". BOE cic daedan sek canesseecneean 64.00 


Maple Flooring f.0o.b. ae 
33 4 1gyx2%” 


MEPMA VFiret grade ...ccccses ty $85.50 
MEFMA Second grade ......... 0:50 74.50 
MFMA Third grade .......... 50. 75 51.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
. e D No. 2 No. 3 
gf kee $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
SS eee 79.50 64.50 44,25 38.25 
Rh ee ee 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
Pe wine wakes 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
SEAS vote euiaee 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
13” and up..<«.. 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
NOR. bin een caus $6. re c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
PROMO 600000008 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 
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Tycos 


Direct-Set 
Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation are 
properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been de- 
vised to automatically dry lumber. It 
remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 
erating hand valves. 

Eliminate the costly practice of “fussing 
with hand valves.”’ Install TYCOS 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and get 
the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
and night. This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 
the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS  Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 

MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

SHORT & MASON, LTO., LONDON 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 






































Wire Rope for 
s 
Logging 
By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 


work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 

















Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder the operation and 


en of the mol machine. Pub- 

ya i who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gather the 
information. Bound in Red Leather. $2.56, 
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WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 17.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 

Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
$110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65@68. Sound wormy, 4/4, $38@40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82; 5/ 
and 6/4, $87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@ 
65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. No. 

A common, 4/4, $45; and 6/4, $49; 8/4, 
$51@54. No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 5/ and 
6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36, 

._Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 
4/4, $62.50@65; 5/ and 6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $70@ 
75. No. 2 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5/ and 
6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@55. 

White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130. 8/4, $130@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
58; 8/4, $60@63. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N, Y., Dec. 18.—The northern 
pine market shows the usual let-up during 
inventory period, but there is an encouraging 
outlook. Owing to the shortage of stocks at 
mills, wholesale stocks have become somewhat 
depleted, and it is not easy to fill all the 
mixed-car orders received. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 18.—Production of 
eastern spruce frames is now light, and de- 
mand is sufficient to keep saws busy and 
prices firm. Business in random lengths is 
slow, but offerings are now scanty and quota- 
tions are a shade firmer. Dry boards are very 
scarce and firm. Lath are dull and prices a 
bit soft. Quotations: Dimension, rail ship- 
ments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $42; 
9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 12-inch, $46. Pro- 
vincial random, 2x3- and 4-inch, $33@34; 2x6- 
and 2x7-inch, $34@35. Covering boards, 5-inch 
and up, 84foot and up, D1S, merchantable, $36; 
matched, clipped 8- to 16-foot, random widths, 
37@38; matched, random lengths, 1x6- and 
7-inch, $38@40. Furring, 1x2-inch, $33@34. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—A holiday feeling per- 
vades the hardwood market, and it is not 
likely that there will be a large volume of 
orders placed until after the first of the year. 
Automobile body plants are taking some thick 
maple and birch, while interior finish inter- 
ests are buying selects and better birch. 
Prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 17.—Inquiries are 
being received from automobile factories for 
6/4 and thicker hard and soft maple, ash and 
elm. Few orders have been placed, as dry 
stock is scarce at southern mills. Hard maple, 
birch and basswood with sap gum are wanted 
by the furniture trade in Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon. Plain white and red No. 1 and better 
flooring oak are in good demand. Hard maple 
flooring orders are scarce. Prices here are 


irregular, though wholesalers are holding 
firm. Export trade is dull, with limited in- 
quiry. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The hardwood 
demand has declined. Some orders are being 
placed for delivery either now or soon after 
the new year opens, with invoices dated in 
January. The feeling among buyers is hope- 
ful. Prices are well maintained, with firmness 
specially shown in maple, walnut and white 
oak. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 17.—Most orders for 
seuthern hardwoods are for shipment after 
the completion of inventories. In some cases 
mills that are restless at the lack of shipping 
instructions are making concessions of $1 on 
some items, but in most cases the mills are 
willing to hold the lumber at the present 
market price. Most of present buying is by 
wholesalers. The automobile business is quiet 


— hr. 
and furniture interests are also buying Very 
little. 





PINE BLUFF, ARK., Dec. 17.—The hara- 
wood market is very good for this season 
Inquiries from furniture manufacturers are 
strong, and some business is being placed at 
fair prices for shipment after the first of the 
year. Practically all inquiries and orders ca} 
for delivery after the first of the year, and 
in some instances, on up to June. Large 
orders have been placed for railroad car stock 
in this territory. While orders for flooring oak 
have not been plentiful, prices remain up. 
changed, orders having been placed this week 
at $17, $32 and $42 for white, and $17, $30 ana 
$40 for red oak. The flooring plants are algo 
now buying the No. 3-B at $8, and in some 
instances the No, 3-A and No. 3-B in straight 
carloads. They are also taking sound wormy 
at $20. The body plants have been holding off, 
but it is generally understood that they wil) 
be buying freely after the first of the year. 
Recent rains are preventing the mills from 
running full time. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Retail stocks of fir are 
low and yards are placing orders in pretty 
fair volume to fill in broken assortments. 
Industrial trade is on a satisfactory basis, 
Country yards are well represented in the 
market for immediate needs. Prices gener- 
ally are unchanged. Industrial consumers 
are placing a fairly good volume of business 
for Sitka spruce, and some orders are com- 
ing in from retailers. Dry mill stocks are 
low and prices are very firm, with a rising 
tendency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 18.—Fir demand 
is lighter. Orders usually are for well mixed 
cars. There is more inquiry, and prospects 
are for active buying after the holidays. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 17.—Business in fir 
here is receiving an unusual degree of atten- 
tion just now, because of a heavy movement 
of this and other Pacific coast stocks by way 
ot this port to South America. Millions of 
feet are being brought here by vessel and then 
transshipped. The domestic market is quiet, 
with intending buyers more or less influenced 
by the attitude of the mills in marking up 
their figures, while consignment stocks are 
held at rather low levels. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 17.—There has been no 
change in the fir situation during December, 
prices perhaps being a little firmer. Cur- 
tailment of shipments probably will be 
noticed at an early date. There are large 
supplies of lumber on hand here now and 
demand is good. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Demand for cypress is 
on a seasonable basis, orders coming out for 
mixed cars from practically all consumers. 
It is expected that the new year will see a 
considerable spurt in the volume, when in- 
ventories are out of the way. Prices are 
firm. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 17.—Nos. 1 and 2 
yellow cypress continue very strong, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of stock, and No. 1 shop 
is also better in sympathy. Selects and better 
in all thicknesses are duller. Sales of red 
cypress were heavy during the week. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 17.—Inquiry con- 
tinues good for C and B southern cypress 
finish and interior trim. Stocks in retailers’ 
hands are low, but little buying is expected 
until after inventory is finished. Prices show 
a slightly higher trend. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Country yard demand 
for northern hemlock continues on a good 
seale, and factory consumers are also well 
represented in the market. Prices remain 
firm at $3 off the Broughton list, as there is 
very little dry stock available at the mills. 





BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 18.—Native hemlock 
boards are very scarce, demand light and 
prices firm. Random boards are virtually out 
of the market. Eastern clipped are fetching 
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“— 4, and northern clipped, $33. There is very NEW YORK, Dec. 17.—Eastern spruce lath pected to return to Punta Gorda, Fla., to 
at call for hemlock plank and timbers. prices are unaltered since last week, though See ele den aan take co tie oe 
. + ‘ F e sidenc 
ard. Western hemlock has ge a firmer tendency pee hnnnng Ee meg heavier me yo gow in Chattanooga. The bride is a graduate of 
‘Son, recently. Mill shipment orders are increasing ew Orms have large supplies. os a Mt. Vernon Seminary at Washington, D. C., 
are and transits are fairly light. shingles are in fair demand, supplies are where she was president of her class, and 
d at a abundant and prices are firm. year ae retere, to Panga became presi- 
R " ent of the Junior League. The groom is a 
the NEW YORK, Dec. 17.—There is a slightly . : Yale man. Col. Babcock, father of the bride, 
Cal) petter than normal December demand, with KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 18.—Shingle men is identified with the Babcock lumber inter- 
and prices stationary. There is a tendency to are making no effort to push business. Prices ests of Pittsburgh and New York. 
toe stiffen both in eastern and western lumber. = mae - and Ba — > ee RE EE ee ee: 
c in transits. eman or siding is lighter an 
oak prices are not quite so firm. Lath demand also * 
an. WESTERN PINES « 4s lighter, with prices wachenged Timber Land Sales 
veek ‘ F 
CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—There is a fairly good WAYCROSS. GA. D As 
and , : 4 ‘ ec. 18.—About 5,000 
also movement = oo = rs i CLAPBOARDS aces ot the George +. Saves onese case 
retailers an industrial consumers, 4 i ’ an are counties, has been so to the 
ror stocks are in fair assortment generally, and BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 18.—The clapboard gouthern Pine Products Co. for $18,000. The 
sht ‘oes hold on a steady basis. California trade is now dull. Prices are without any tract embraces valuable pine timber areas. 
rmy pric - : ks ; i ote t essential change. Native white pine and 
ff white pine mill stocks are in good shape for ' 
on, nn Prices are a little firmer on eastern spruce clapboards are very scarce and 
will the am ae the demand for which is fairly firm. There are ample offerings of clapboards THOMASVILLE, GA., Dec. 18.—Gerald Liv- 
ear, No. 3 boards, tne : ~. from the West Coast, particularly red cedar ingston, New York stock broker, has obtained 
rom good from retail yard sources. Sash, door and redwood possession of 15,000 acres of land on the 
and frame factories are taking fair amounts , me Med nmg line, =? eens on i = here. 
of California sugar pine, which is also in Part of the tract is in orida and the rest 
good demand from industrial consumers for BOXBOARDS in Georgia. Of the tract, 8,000 acres made 
pattern lumber. Mill stocks are becoming TON ASS. D — Bu ~ Barcation formerly owned by Major 
z : BOSTON, M: bs ec. 18.—The boxboar urton Bellamy. 
are aoomen Se cae” eae pork — market has been somewhat listless. Inquiries 
stty being pa y . ‘ promise a good business during the first quar- LUDOWICI, GA., Dec. 18.—The sale of 3,095 
nts. aay ter of 1929. Stocks of dry box lumber in first acres of turpentine timber land in Long 
Sis. KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 18.—Shortages hands are quite moderate and the general County by L. G. Mitcham, naval stores opera- 
the are developing in some items of California trend of prices is steady to firm. Round edg¢ = — oS oe ae Se 
er- pine. Shop is scarcer and thick stock is white pine inch boxboards are $27@30. tion was about $50,000. The property con- 
ers harder to get. Industrial demand is good, and tains valuable sawmill as well as turpentine 
ess sales managers are expecting early buying by — timber. 
»m- woodworking plants. 
are - Hymeneal TORONTO, ONT., Dec. 18.—The department 
ing S aie x ; of lands and forests for Ontario reports the 
NEW YORK, Dec. 17.—Prices on common CAMPBELL-BABCOCK. Samuel H. Camp- _ sale of a timber berth in the vicinity of Calm 
grades of Idaho are very firm, with a con- pt Nave Ae Mr. - Mrs. Samuel he men Lake try aoe River yoy compris- 
inuanc f shortage in many items, and fur- o attanooga, Tenn., was united in mar- ing severa ousand cords of jack pine pulp- 
and eager Bad raha the poe that the gaps riage Tuesday night, Dec. 11, with Miss Har- wood and a small quantity of jack pine 
xed . be filled : riet M. Babcock, daughter of Col. and Mrs. timber to J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.). This firm 
cts can not be ea up. a C. L. Babcock, of Knoxville, Tenn., and Punta has a large plant at Fort Frances, employing 
a Gorda, Fla. The ceremony was performed in several hundred men in the bush during the 
. ¥ the Second Presbyterian Church of Knox- winter and maintaining a going concern 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The demand for vyille, at 8 o’clock, by Rev. Dr. Barbour, throughout the summer season at its mills. 
fir the California pines is fair for this time of pastor of the church. A reception followed The jack pine timber brought $9.50 per thou- 
en- year, though buying is mostly in small lots. at the Cherokee Country Club, Knoxville, sand feet, and the jack pine pulpwood 85 
ent The market is called firm, and a few transit after which the newly-wedded couple left for cents a cord, which are considered reasonably 
vay cars which recently had a depressing effect New York, from whence they sailed on a good prices, having regard to the small area 
of upon prices have been pretty well cleaned up. cruise to the Bermudas and Cuba. They ex- involved and the quantities of timber on it. 
en 
iet, 
at SOUTHERN PINE 
up CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Country yards are buy- 
are ing considerable quantities of southern pine, Birch e 
in expectation of higher prices after the first 
of the year. Local retail trade is fairly brisk. Ua 1 y 
no Industrial trade is in good volume. Some of Maple 
er, the larger mills have advanced prices $1 on 
ITs 6- and 8-inch No. 2 boards, and on 8-, 10- Beech 
be and 12-inch No. 3 boards. 
ge ae ee d 
nd ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 17.—Southern pine is Basswoo HARD W OODS 
firmer than it was last week, and prices 
are about $1 higher. Some manufacturers Elm 
are uneasy as to the volume of business being ro it ° 
held until after Jan. 1, but are generally hold- Mm O ] y mb 
Is ing firm, though here and there a special item Norway ua 1 1 er 
or is being sold at a concession. Most mills re- ~ ° 
rs. fuse to accept business at present prices for White Pine 
a shipment after the first of the year. 
nle- 
r on ' Hemlock Stack Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 17.—Actual] sales 
of southern pine are slow, as retail dealers MANISTIQ AN 
9 are buying only for pressing needs. Occa- UE, MICHIG 
c- sional sales are reported at concessions, of 
op flooring, siding, boards and dimension. 
er —E~ 
ed KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 18.—Industrial de- Meet Modern Requirements 
mand for southern pine continues good, but a 
retail demand has been curtailed. Many yardS gui This Modern Way 
m= still are taking inventory and the buying is Competition — deliveries — profits — demand modern methods. 
ss largely of mixed cars for immediate requlire- Typewriters sepiaeed paptestipe —ttenhents replaced messen- 
? ments. Pri q gers and now telegraph is displacing telephones 
or ae ae Sy See On the same basis the Improved Phillips Window Frame Ma- 
od chine is — Lo old a hand a * ps 
, 271" 7 ~ . > mar- indow . v greater outpu or 
- BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 18.—The Re hole mat = cums haber. te standardizes work and enables you to 
_ for southern pine is rather quiet. Buyers hold, to mill schedules which often thwarts competition 
0 not feel sure that prices have reached on veries, t $s machine in your plant you 
bedrock, at least on some items. Roofer prices ge ig bg pd yy ialed 
continue to show weakness. Demand for floor- bined, 
nd ing is languid but prices are fairly well main- ; 8 ‘ 
od tained. Inquiry for partition is about season- ___ Mail Coupon for information —=—= 
211 able, and some of the lower quotations have 
i i ATLAS MFG. CO., 
in been withdrawn. Dept. A-15, Orlando, Fila. 
he Tell us how your machine works and what it costs. 
* SHINGLES AND LATH 
- CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—White cedar shingles i . 5.ce cin ceseenreteessenevesessevessenGeneehet e 
nd are moving well to country yards at $5.25 for I... sce indindsssbensebensetegeaannestionshin . 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 


line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitt 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading” Too Late to Classify. 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 

When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth, 


Our address is—431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Wanted—Employees_ | 


WANTED 


man with operating or engineering experi- 
the Lumber Drying Industry, to become 
Sales Engineer for long established manufacturer 
of recording instruments for pressure, tempera- 
ture, electricity and motion; and automatic con- 
trollers for temperature, pressure and humidity 
(doth air ard electrically operated types). Candi- 
dates preferred who have had both industrial ex- 
perience and scientific education, and who are 
free to travel through the great industrial districts. 
Highest character references required. Write, 
stating experience, age and salary desired. 
Address “P. 8,’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN BOOKKEEPER 


To go to lumber yard in oil field town. Must 
be single, good health, experienced in bookkeeping 
and retail yard. Positively must be single and 
not over twenty-five years of age, as there will 
be no place for family to live at this point. 
Address “‘P. 1," care American Lumberman. 





HELP WANTED 


Competent and experienced man to list from plans, 
prepare shop orders and details, keep cost records, 
by eastern millwork corporation doing good volume 
of business. Address with full particulars. 

“M. 6,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTED 

Bookkeeper who has general lumber experience for 

a yard near Chicago. Must be ambitious, ener- 
getic, systematic and producer. 

Address “‘M. 2,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED BAND SAWYER AND FILER 


We want a man to take care of saws and saw logs. 
All year employment. 
tion, 


Electric band mill. Loca- 


a few miles west of Milwaukee. 





Wanted—Employees 


























WANTED—MAN WHO CAN 


Estimate and sell. Must know how to figure the 
costs of making old homes look like new. An 
opportunity to establish a nice business in a grow- 
ing field is offered to a good man, 


Address “P. 20," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER 


In one of the smaller yards of Chicago. Must 
understand the city trade. Must know how to 
hold trade and increase sales and be capable alt 
around man. State experience, salary expected, 
age, etc. 


Address “P. 17,” care American® Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Experienced manager for retail lumber yard in 

Buffalo with established business who can invest 

$25,000.00. 
Address ‘“‘P. 


10,” care American Lumberman. 





ARE YOU THE MAN? 


We want a man who can estimate almost any 
kind of contracting job—especially in figuring 
the costs of remodeling, making old homes mod- 
ern—to look new. Must be able to sell the job. 
For particulars address “P. 19,” care American 
Lumberman. 





WANTED 
First class lumber stenographer; prefer lady. Per- 
manent position in northern Wisconsin city of five 





thousand. Give age, experience, references and 
salary desired. 

Address ‘“‘M. 10,” care American Lumberman. 

WANTED SALES MANAGER 

Who can also act as assistant to General Manager 
in modern retail yard located in city over 100,000, 
northern Indiana. Investment required $15,000. 
Age limit 40. 

Address “M. 20,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: MAN TO MANAGE COUNTRY YARD 


Hustler and thorough. Give references in first 
letter. 
Address “M. 21,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MOULDING MACHINE MAN 


Immediate employment—Iowa, State age, experi- 
ence and wages demanded. 
Address “M. 27,’" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED: LIVE WIRE COMMISSION 


Representatives for handling Southern hardwood. 
Exclusive territory if you can produce. Will spe- 
cialize in rough kiln dried hardwoods, but will also 
handle air dried stock. Straight or mixed cars. 
Unless you can get the business do not answer. 
Several territories open. We have our own kilns 
and can deliver the goods. 
Address “‘L, 27,” care American Lumberman.. 


WANTED SALESMEN 


Experienced Lumber Salesmen in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts to sell North Carolina Pine, Yellow Pine 
and Cypress lumber on a commission basis. 
Address “B. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD, HIGH-CLASS 


Lumber salesmen, familiar with yellow pine, white 
pine, fir, hemlock and redwoo.i, to cover eastern 
Ohio north of Zanesville. References required and 
prefer one familiar with trade and who has auto- 
mobile. Address G. G. STITZINGER & CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Wanted—Employment 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 


Have had four years’ experience as assistant to 
sales manager for large wholesale concern. Fa- 
miliar with all details. 

Address “‘P. 4," care 


















































American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER 


Open for position. State what you have and 
wages. Address A. H. FIELD, West Point, Va. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


15 years’ experience both city and suburban man- 





agement. Proven ability and clean record. Will 
accept other than management. 
Address “P. 5,” care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can -get it 
at a small cost by advertising in the “Wanted 
Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 





“L. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


Address 


hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


“be available January ist. 





Wanted Employment | 


POSITION WANTED 


By a competent general millwork Supe 
Fully experienced in detailing, billing, listingn eat 
mating and costs, also high class diversfied’ mit 
work. Possessing thorough knowledge of wood. 
working machinery, ability to handle efficiently 
crew of 75 to 130 men, sober and reliable, I teat 
myself a perfectly capable applicant. Marrieg, 
Age 37. Reliable references upon request. Will 
Will accept position in 
either capacity. Prefer Superintendency,: as m 
experience is based on 16 solid years. Norther, 
Middle West, North and Southwest considered 
Address “P. 12,” care Ameriean Lumberman 











a, 
ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN—MARRIED 


Available on reasonable notice. Nine years whole- 
sale lumber Traffic Mgr., Asst. Sales Mgr, Gooq 
character, Prefer connection large manufacturer 
Future advantages prime importance. ; 

Address “‘P, 9,’ care American Lumberman, 








EXPERIENCED BUYER AND SALESMAN 


Wishes to get with good wholesaler in the north 
buying and shipping Hardwood, Cypress and Pine: 
also selling and buying stock for the trade, Can 
grade any kind of lumber. 

Address “P. 7," care American Lumberman, 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN 


Twenty-five years’ successful experience selling 
hardwoods, also sold some pine and _ western 
woods, wishes to make new connection, represent- 
ing large manufacturer or wholesaler. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Address BOX 142, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





SALESMAN NOW EMPLOYED 


Will consie€ + proposition of merit from Pacific 
Coast. Sold yellow pine in Kansas for 18 years, 
Capable directing manufacture to produce best re- 
sults. Write me if you can handle mixed car busi- 
ness and want to increase your mill average. 
Address ‘‘M. 4,” care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK SALESMAN 


To sell your millwork and specialties in Milwaukee 
and adjacent territory on commission basis. Capa- 
ble estimator. 

Address “‘M. 


17,’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
After first of the year. Twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence. State what you have and wages. 

Address “‘M. 29,’’ care American Lumberman, 





ACCOUNTANT, CORRESPONDENT 
AND OFFICE MANAGER 


Seeks new connection. Twenty years’ experience 
in wholesale office and at the mills. Thoroughly 
familiar with both yellow pine and hardwoods, 
Under forty. Married, healthy, ambitious and 
aggressive. Get the facts. 

Address “M. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


A young man with seven years’ experience in lumber, 

fuel and feed, wants position as assistant manager 

and bookkeeper. Now employed. Prefer middle west. 
Address ‘“‘L. 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK—ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN 


Position wanted about first of the year. Can figure 
any type of building, take measurements at job, 
etc. Familiar with Cost Book “A.” 

Address “L, 19,” care American Lumberman. 











SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 


With manufacturer or reputable wholesaler. Thor- 

oughly experienced, with established trade in north- 

eastern Ohio, among industrials and yards. 
Address “L, 20,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION BY 


experienced hardwood buyer and inspector. Thir- 
teen years experience, both North and South, Ref- 
erences. Preferably road. 

Address “K. 15,” care American Lumberman. 





CABINET & STAIRWAY FOREMAN 


Now employed; wishes to make a change. 20 

years of experience. Knows how to handle men. 

Can show years of successful work. References. 
Address ‘“‘K. 2,” care American Lumberman. 








WANT POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail lumber yard. Experienced. Good reference 
furnished. A-1. Now employed, but would — 
sider a change about Jan, 1. Address BOX 191-A, 
Maud, Okla. 


SALES MANAGER OPEN JAN. FIRST 


Can give exceptional service to Fir or Inla nd Emer 
manufacturer seeking a better market in enn 
which were formerly age ae of refere 
as to energy. character and ability. 
Address “M. 3,” care American Lumberman. 
7, 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? ‘ai 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper the 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, +!» 
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